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PREFACE 

In* any consideration of the development of the country- 
side the place and function of local industries in rural life 
must occupy a*j)rominent position. Their importance in the 
past is obvious, when the village was largely an isolated 
economic unit ; in view of the part they might still play in 
maintaining a fuller life for the country dweller, in stemming 
the of population from the rural to the urban centres, 
an3 in solving some of the problems of modern industrialism, 
the need for a study of their present state, of the extent to 
which tki lhanges in modern, social, and economic conditions 
demand their supersession, and of the possibility of adapting 
and developing them to serve these same conditions, becomes 
increasingly appai'ent. 

It may be that rural industries can continue to supplement 
agriculture in the complete rural community, by providing 
subsidiaiy employment for the part-time land-worker and 
the small-holder ; by affording the chance of employment 
in their owir homes or villages to the various members of 
their families ; by providing certain requisites of agricul- 
tural industry. It may be possible that in the revolution of 
economic principles and systems which is now being made by 
all sorts and conditions of persons, certain human advantages 
in rural industries may be set against tin; greater production 
of goods by the larger industrial units of the towns. In 
particular, the smaller industrial concern enables a man to 
see the whole series of connexions between the making and 
using of an article, and brings his work into direct relation 
not only with his* own life, but with that of the community 
of which he is a member. There is little or no distinction 
between producer and consumer, and one of the chief causes 
oj^ present social conflicts is non-existent. The worker in 
the (Jo'CTJitry ‘ sees the nature of what he is doing ; he is 
getting products from the land and making use of them by 
indhistry.* '’He sees the whole process, and the fact is plain 
J^haf labour and land are for the sake of hifnsclf and others 
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like him who needs the goods. He sees the grain belome 
flour, the wood from the forest become furniture, the hl^ 
become leather, and the leather boots, and the wool clotiP— 
all beside him, and all of it a plain process of natural goods 
made useful by men.' ^ The men of the towns, however, 
have a genius for organization, and if it beSiecessary that 
their business should be arranged on a basis involving less 
specialization than at present, or so that some of thS evil 
effects of over-specialization were eliminated, they^ay be 
able to modify existing systems without seriously affecting 
their productivity. The only basis upon which rural indus- 
tries can bo firmly established is that of a high standard 
of technical knowledge and skill, suitable', macltii/ery, and 
commercial organization. On the other hand, the moribund 
condition of many once-flourishing country trades and crafts 
may have to be recognized as the price of industrial ju'ogress 
in other centres. The modern tendency towards the centrali- 
zation of industry and large-scale j)roduction ; the enormous 
development of transpoit facilities which lias broken down 
the barriers between town and country ; the danger of these 
small unorgatiized eiitt'rprises })e(^()miTig sweatc'd industries 
serving only to subsidize agricultural wages, all of these things 
may render undesirable any effort towards the resuscitation 
of many of these ancient crafts. 

With so little knowledge available it became clear that 
a thorough investigation of the position of rural industries*, 
both economic and social, would be advantageoirs and, in 
1919, at the sugg(^stion of the Development Commissioners, 
an inquiry into the condition of rural industries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford was set on f/)ot by the Agricultural 
Economics Rcscarcli Institute, at Oxford. It was rather 
of the natun? of a trial trip, an experimental inquiry to 
explore the possibilities of a. more complete investigation, and 
in the following year arrangements were made with ti'e 
Development Commissioners and the Ministry of AgTiciilture 
for an extension of the survey so as to bring under review^ 
the principal rmal industries of England and Wales. 

^ D. H. IJIacgrcgor, The Evolution of Industry ^ p. 24. 
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Th© terms of reference of those responsible for the work 
wefe to consider — 

the existing rural industries and the causes of their 
establishment in particular localities, such as easy access 
to local supplies of raw material and labour, and local 
markets for the^ finished products ; 

(2) the various types of organization in these industries, 
such %/S small factories and wwkrooms or individual pro- 
duction, organizations for the purchase of raw materials 
or Ijjie of finished products. EdiKuitional facilities and 
the po*ssibilities of technical instruction wcto also to bo 
borne in mind in this conm^xion ; 

(3) tJu^eSonomic and social effects of rural industries, the 
conditions of labour attendant on thtun, the connexion 
between rural industries and agricultural eniplo 3 'm(i)t, and 
how far such inchistries tend to depress or to ameliorate the 
lot of the agricultural worker ; 

(4) the prospects of developmiuit of exivst.iiig industries and 
of the irjtroduction of new enterprises, or of the resuscitation 
of former industries now dead or in a. state of suspended 
animation. In this connexion the existence of com})ctition, 
both urban and foreign, was to be borne in mind, and con* 
sideration given to tlu^ conditions under which rural indus- 
tries can conijJCite with urbaji production. 

The survey was carried out during tlircK^ years by a 
»pecially appointed group of workers. Th(\v surveyed the 
country, county by countv\ and the results of their iiujuiries 
were embodied in rejiorts dealing with tlie industries of 
paiticular localities. From these interim reports (which 
are available in mf^nuscjript, for consultation, at Oxford) 
the final reports werc^ compiled, dealing with the various 
industries separately as thc^y occur throughout the country. 

As has aln^ady been said, the first district surveyed was 
Hjat of Oxfordshire, and the investigator in this instances 
was Mifc^ K. S. Woods, who was assisted in part of the 
Vork by Miss C. 1). Biggs. The results of the survey w^ere 
emftodied'in book form, and published early in 1921.^ From 

^ ff. 8. Woods, Mural Industries Mound Oxford (Oxfofci University Press). 
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1921 to 1922 the work was continued by Miss Wood® and 
Miss Helen FitzRandolph, and in the summer of 1922 Mi^ 
M. Doricl Hay took Miss Woods’s place. The surve^m 
the Welsh industries required a knowledge of the Welsh 
language and was undertaken, apart from the English survey, 
by Miss A. M. Jones, in 1922 and 1923. A^il these investi- 
gators worked under the direction of Mr. A. W. Ashby. 
A list of the districts surveyed by each is appended. • 

The investigators must be congratulated upon the results 
of their work. Inquiries of this kind are not al\{^ays^too 
easily conducted, and call for a measure of enthusiasm and 
even of courage in those concerned if the best results are 
to be obtained. ti < 

It is impossible to name all those who assisted them in 
their work, but I should like to make grateful acknowledge- 
ment of the friendly reception accorded to them,, and of the 
readiness with which those engaged in the various industries 
investigated gave of their time and knowledges Without their 
cordial co-operation it would have been an impossible task. 

For convenience of publication the reports have been 
collected together in four volumes, as follows : 

Vol. I. Timber and Underwood Industries and some 
Village WorkshopKS. 

Vol. II. Osier Crowing and Basketry, and 8ome Rural 
Factories. 

Vol. III. Decorative Crafts and Rural Potteries. 

Vol. IV. Rural Industries in Wales. 

The following report is Vol. Ill of the series. I’he industries 
with which it deals are largely those which have been developed 
by the Women’s Institute movement i),nd by similar social 
organizations, and considt^rable progress has been made in 
some of the handicrafts described since the date of their 
investigation. But reviewing this growth nothing seems to 
have occurred to necessitate any revision of the general cq?i- 
elusions drawn by the investigators three years agf;.- '' 

C. S. ORWIN. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTORY 

DECORATiVE CRAFTS ANT) THEIR PLACE IN 
VILLAGE LIFE 

Th*e craft-work and industries dealt with in this volume 
are miscellaneous and arc carried on by many different types 
of ^eojJfe with various aims. The point wliich they have in 
common and which makes it possible to group them together 
and speak of the conditions and ])rospccts of the whole group, 
is that tjx(|y are all concerned mainly with the production 
of decorative work. They do not supply the demands of 
local group.s of people, their customers being linked together 
by a certain community of taste though often widely scattered 
throughout England. These industries produce not so much 
the mere necessities of life as its ornaments. This may seem 
to be periIou.sly near to the point of vk'W, so distressing to 
the genuine craftsman, that ‘ art ' is something which is 
ornamental but useless, and that use and decoration have 
no connexion. No confusion of this kind is intended, but 
it is an undeniable fact that in nearly every case a hand-made 
article costs more than the factori'-made equivalent. The 
customer who can afford the greater outlay and who appreci- 
ates craftsmanship sufficiently to do so, obtains value not only 
in individuality of design but also in durability or strength, 
the results of good workmanship. But it is by virtue of its 
decorative quality that the hand-made article — the product 
of the industries described here — is more attractive to the 
customer th<in the factory-made article. The greater number 
of the general pubhe, however, is inclined to follow the line 
of least resistance ; therefore not only is the average customer 
more likely to enter rfmypf the hundred shops sclSng factory 
goods than to seek out the one selling handicraft work, but, 
moreover, from dread of appearing to be eccentric, will 
prefer articles of stereotyped design rather than trust to his 
own taste in choosing something unusual. It would be 
absurd to deny that any factory products are beautiful, but 
because tffie factory system involves the production of a great 
dumber of articles on exactly the same pattern, the aim of 
the»facto^ designer must be to create something which will 
satiefy the needs of the greatest possible n|jmber of people, 
^ 8203.2 B 
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^oe;pt in the case of goods of the most expensive kind. * The 
hajMUcraft worker’s asset is that he can express his 
individuality by producing things for the taste of individudi 
customers. * 

With the great improvements which are continually being 
made in all kinds of machinery, the geneij'alization that 
factory products are necessarily inferior in durability to 
craft-work is no longer true, although practical utility, fitness, 
and strength are characteristics of all good craftsmanship. 
The workman shaping his material with his hands, or with 
tools directed by his hands, can adapt his work more exactly 
to the natural idiosyncrasies of the material than is possible 
with a machine. Hand-spun and hand-woven material 
coloured with vegetable dyes will, if well made, be at least 
equally, and in many cases more, durable as compared with 
machine-made fabric at the same cost. Hand-w'ork gives to 
a piece of lace or of pottery certain utilitarian qualities in 
addition to the distinction of beauty. Cheap household 
crockery will crack and crumble in a way that the more 
expensive hand-throum ware, of more carefully welded clay, 
would never do. It is interesting to notice in this connexion 
that the common flower-pot is one of the few things in every- 
day use which, like baskets, must still be made by hand, no 
satisfactory machine-made substitute having been discovered. 

It remains true, however, that the greater initial outlay 
on hand-made things is impossible for many purchasers, 
and therefore the work of the decorative craft industries 
can X)erhap8 be described as hand-work for those who are 
able and willing to pay for beauty and craftsmanship 
in things of everyday use which could be bought more 
cheaply if stereotyped factory products were chosen. A 
study of the work of the small rural potteries shows that it 
is not only in such things as fabrics and lace, in which 
appearance is obviously of importance, that craftsmanship 
is still worth while. It is true that many of those potteries 
which made ‘ brown ware ’ for household ,use have recently 
died out, owing to the increasing popularity of cheap enamelled 
iron utensils and to the gradual extinction of certain branches 
of housecraft ; thus there is little demand now for the big 
pans in which pies and bread wore baked at home, the use of 
separators is rendering obsolete the wide bowls jn whicn 
milk was set for the cream to rise, and there is less sale for, 
the jars in which eggs were preserved by the carpful house-’ 
wife. Nevertheless, some of these small potteries in wHich 
this pleasant oll-fashioned ware is still hand-throwid— ^ 
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metllod which gives a well-balanced shape and a well-made 
peft — are still flourishing and continue to find a steady market 
far their ware. 

• Of the various groups of craft-work considered in this 
volume, jet and serpentine working is perhaps in the lowest 
grade artisticajly and the generalizations set out in this intro- 
duction apply less to these than to the other crafts. The 
serpentine work dates from about seventy years ago, having 
been«tarted at a period when commercial industrialism was 
at its height and artistic appreciation at its lowest. Jet 
working is of very ancient oiigin, but during the last hundred 
yeaffs at least, it has developed on lines similar to those of 
the serpentine industry, most of the work being done to 
supply cheap jewellery shops, where it is sold as ‘ souvenirs ’ 
to visitersa In the case of serpentine there seems to be some 
scope for the development of the industry on better linos by 
turning the real beauty of colour and grain in the marble to 
worthier account. 

The pottery industry is, of those considered here, the 
oldest as a general rural industry, and the small country 
potteries show signs of development on lines quite different 
from those of the big industrial firms of Staffordshire. 
Pottery work is also becoming jjopular in the ‘ arts and crafts ’ 
movement, and useful experiments in the use of local clay 
and of simple glazes and in improved methods of firing 
result from this. The small rural lottery seems to have a 
definite future as one of the decorative craft industries, in 
addition to the survival of the humbler, but no less worthy, 
potteries producing simple household ware and flower-pots. 

The hand-weaving and spinning industries had become 
tilmoat extinct as cottage crafts before they were revived in 
the nineteenth century and they are therefore being developed 
rather on the lines of a new handicraft than as one of the older 
types of rural industry. The tradition behind these crafts, 
however, keeps them in touch with actual village life, and 
the possibility of, the use of local raw materiak^of fleeces 
from the flocks of the district and of lichens and plants for 
dyes— -helps to relate them to local conditions. Thus, they 
are of particular interest from the point of view of this survey. 
In the same way the rural potteries, which in many cases 
f&ake iis^ of local clays, have in this respect more in common 
^with the other traditional village crafts than have many of 
the newej handicraft enterprises. 

Lace-making is a genuine old cottage industry, still carried 
^uf on traditional lines, although to a mui»h smaller extent 
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than formerly. In this case attempts are being made bjr the 
arts and crafts movement to keep the industry alive, but, 
owing to many difficulties peculiar to this craft, for example 
the immense amount of time which must go to the making' 
of a yard even of the simplest lace, together with the retd 
beauty of the machine-made substitute at a v^ry much lower 
cost, the prospects for the revival or further development of 
this craft in its present form are doubtful. 

The chapter on ‘ Home Crafts and Industries ’ inqjudes 
a great many different types of craft-work done under various 
circumstances. None of the main currents of the recognized 
commercial industries are dealt with here, although m sftme 
instances a craft is considered which is akin to the ordinary 
trades. Thus a few makers of cane baskets are included 
who have little connexion with the main basket-making 
industry. Their training has been different from that of 
the regular basket-maker, and their wares arc of a type 
differing from any of the standard commercial patterns, 
and are sold through other channels. The glove-making 
carried on by members of Women’s Institutes is also treated 
here because the organization of this home industry is 
on entirely different lines from that of the commercial 
glove trade. 

The ‘ Home Crafts and Industries ’ include work done in 
connexion with organizations such as the Homo Arts and 
Industries Association and the Women’s Institutes which 
are not commercial bodies but are concerned with some 
aspect of the encouragement of craft-work for the sake of 
its educational value. They do not include the out-workers 
for factories, who are dealt with elsewhere.^ They include 
whole- or part-time work done by persons not otherwise 
employed in ordinary trades and also by those who, working 
at a trade for their livelihood, engage in handicraft work in 
their spare time for recreation rather than for the sake of the 
financial return, although the latter may be of value to them. 
Examples of the former class of workers^are persons with 
a small fixed income who need to add to this but can afford 
to choose an occupation which is more congenial and interest- 
ing than remunerative. Amongst these workers there are 
many women who can practise a handicraft in the time spared 
from their household duties. In the latter category, aye the * 
evening classes for metal-work which arc organize(i for boys 
and men engaged in farm work during the day. This' 

' t 

' Seo vo]. ii, Oder Grommg, Badceiry Industries and Some Rural Factories, 
Pftrt I, Chapter Outwork for Factories \ 
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particular craft of meta]-work is generally carried on in 
a workshop, but as a rule the home industries, as their name 
ii^plies, are of such a simple type, needing no elaborate tools 
tor apparatus and no machinery, that they can be carried on 
in the workers’ homes. 

Some of the new enterprises are being built up on the 
foundations or old indigenous crafts, as in the case of rush- 
plaiting, revived in certain districts by Women’s Institute 
worl^rs, and the quilting in traditional ])atterns which is 
done by the countrywomen of Northumberland and other 
northern counties. 

Manj^ of these workers in home crafts, like many of the 
hand-loom weavers and sonu^ potters, are artists whose 
enterprises cannot be developed oji an extensive scale owing 
to the vjr^ nature of the work, which ow(‘s much of its value 
to its personal character. An individual artist, working 
alone, is of no particular significance from the point of view 
of a survey of rural industries unless his work has some 
especial influence upon or relation to the district, or unless 
he trains cjountry people as ap])reiiticcs to bis craft, and so 
n^ally founds an indiistry, not merely nn individual enter- 
prise which has no chance of surviving him. Individual 
workei’s or small groups of workers are therefore important 
from the point of view^ of this survey in so far as they repre- 
sent the movement to combat the ill effects of industrialism 
by keeping alive in the country a knowledge of and interest 
in hand-work, and by preserving from extinction the tradi- 
tional skill of English craftsmen. Many artist craftsmen 
affirm that talent and capacity for original design can more 
easily be awakened in country f)eo])le, who have not felt the 
^deadening effects of industrialism, than in townspeople. 

From the educational and social aspects also the handicraft 
work of rural distilcis is interesting, for such work forms 
part of nearly all schemes for the improvement of village 
life. The economic value of the work may be small in com- 
parison with that ohlargp industries, but to many individuals 
it is considerable. Although many of tliese industries and 
home crafts have little relation to local conditions in so far 
as raw materials or the marketing of finished goods is con- 
cerned, yet in so much as they help to provide a new occupa- 
tion and source of livelihood, particularly for the young 
peo]^e*(IE the villages, they are of local importance. More- 
•over, certain points in connexion with these crafts have 
a bearin^dn the vital question of apprenticeship and training 
injffiore important industries. 
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Since the products of most of the industries dealt jrith 
here do not, as has been pointed out, supply the demaiij^ 
of any local groups of people in the same way in which, igr 
example, the hurdle-maker, wheelwright, or basket-maker* 
works for neighbouring farmers and tradesmen, the market- 
ii^ problems connected with the industries described in this 
survey are somewhat different from those of (he other rural 
industries. Many of the older village craftsmen, however, 
are finding the necessity of seeking a wider market, as ^heir 
former customers turn, for certain goods, to factory -made 
products. The ‘ handicraft ’ workers have found special 
methods of marketing necessary owing to the individual 
character of their goods and the fact that their output, b%ig 
largely unorganized and often the product only of spare- 
time work, is small and somewhat erratic. Their system of 
displaying their wares at exlubitions and otherwise making 
them more widely known, of obtaining orders, and getting 
into personal touch with their customers, is one in which 
they might sometimes co-operate with the workers in the 
older vUlage industries to the advantage of both. The 
possibilities of this method of marketing, even for the older 
and more purely utilitarian industries, have been demon- 
strated by a certain firm which is building up a successful 
business by getting into touch with such rural craftsmen as 
makers of wattle goods and b.askcts, who cannot find a local 
outlet for their work. This firm arranges exhibits of these 
products at agricultural shows and obtains orders from 
different parts of the country wliich are passed on to the 
village workers to be executed. 

In these chapters some attempt is made, in giving an 
account of the ‘ decorative crafts to indicate the extent 
of the movement which encourages them, their possible 
future, and the direction in which further developments, 
particularly in organization, education, and technical train- 
ing, are likely to tend. Finally, in summing up the general 
situation and prospects of each industry or group of crafts, 
the aim has been to define its value to villag6 men and women, 
a value which depends mainly upon its relation to local 
conditions — economic and social — and upon the extent to 
which it meets their interests and needs. 
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HAND-LOOMi WEAVING, DYEING, AND SPINNING 

i. Distribution of the Waving Industries. 

Trife hand-loom weaving industries which exist in England 
are of two main types, being either a survival of an old 
indigejjpous industry or else of comparatively recent origin, 
hafihg been founded within the last twenty or thirty years, 
and in many cases since the war. The majority of these 
newer industries are carried on by people of the better 
educate® (^nd generally considered ‘ leisured ’) classes, who 
have been attracted by the artistic jtossibilities of the craft 
of weaving. Hand-loom weaving has become a popular 
hobby amongst those who can afford the necessary outlay 
on the apparatus, and who have space in which to set up 
a loom, as well as enough of the genuine craftsman’s capacity 
for taking pains. These weavers often find that their hobby 
can be developed to a profitable part-time occupation, and 
thus under the heading of hand-loom weaving are to be 
found many activities wliich it is difficult to distingidsh 
cither as hobbies or industries, partaking, as they do, of the 
nature of both. As there are also to be considered the 
w'orkshops organized on commercial lines, in which are 
sometimes a number of employees, the industry as a whole 
cannot be included under the heading of ‘ Home Crafts ’. 
^(See Chapter IV.) 

Traces of weaving industries of ancient origin are still 
to be found in Somerset and Wiltshire, in Northumberland, 
around Coventry, near Canterbury, at North Lopham in 
Norfolk, and in connexion with the big silk-weaving industry 
at Sudbury and Haverhill in Suffolk, and Braintree in 
Essex. Another siirvHal of hand-loom weaving is to be 
found in every textile factory, a few hand-weavers being 
employed to weave short pieces of every new pattern, which 
can be sent out as specimens of the material which is to 
«be made. 

We&wing industries of more recent origin flourish in two 
• important groups, one situated in the Lake District, the 
otjjier ia iSussex, and also in many workshops scattered 
tyoughout other counties. The hand-loom weaving of the 
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Lake District originated in an attempt to revive th^ old 
industry, wMch still existed there until quite recently^^as 
a traditional craft in many farm-houses. This survival of 
hand-loom weaving in a few districts is to be accounted io» 
chiefly by the existence of some particular .demand which 
can only be supplied by the hand-loom, or else by the con- 
nexion of the industry with a circle of old-fashroned customers 
who have been slow to accept factory-made goods. 

Locally grown flax and hemp were woven on hand-![ooms 
in many Somerset villages into linen and sail-cloth. At 
East Coker, near Yeovil, there are old people still living who 
worked on the ‘ pair of looms \ as the loom was calSid, In 
old times the farmer and his family would carry through 
all the processes, from the sowing of the flax to the weaving 
of the ‘ web but the spinning became a factorv process 
long before power-looms had taken the bulk of the “weaving 
trade, and the spinning mills of Crewkerne (Somerset) and 
of Bridport (Dorset) and Coker (Wilts.) continued to supply 
the cottage weavers with yarn. In several villages of 
Somerset there arc now mills making sail-cloth, matting, 
and webbing, as well as rope and twine, but no use is made 
of locally grown flax and only mechanical processes are 
employed, so this industry is no longer a rural one. 

The Wilton carj^et factories, althougli from the point of 
view of organization they belong rathc'r to the group of rural 
factories^ than to the hand-weaving industries, should bo 
mentioned here because the‘y ai’c clost^ly connected with 
other relics of the ancient textile industries of Wiltshire. 
The factorv at Wilton itself is a very large one, sixty girls 
being employed at the hand-looms making patterned carpets, 
whilst plain ones are woven on power-looms, worked by men., 
There are four smaller branch factories for hand-weaving 
at the villages of Tislniry, Mere, Down ton, and Fordingbridge. 

Although the modern sail-cloth and woollen textile mills 
have little direct connexion with the village weavers of 
former times, there are still a few weaving sheds in which 
the old traditions are being handed on to a younger genejra- 
tion of weavers or, rather, ihad been handed on and were kept 
alive until a few years ago, for two of these sheds were already 
closed when visited in 1021. One of these was at Winterslow, 
near Salisbury, and was set up fifty years ago by a lady 
interested in the revival of rural industries for the use of 
the small-holders settled there. She had organized the ^ 

* Sec vol. ii, Osier Growing^ Basketry Industries and '^otne Eiral 
Factories, 
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indxiijbry for some years and later it had passed into the hands 
of^the weavers themselves. After the war about ten ex- 
service men had received a nine-months course of training 
ii^e, but, when the place was visited, they had all dispersed 
and the weaver who had instructed them had also left the 
neighbourhood! The Government training scheme seems 
to have been a failure and in the master- weaver's own home, 
where he had several looms, aJl standing idle, there were 
stocks of tweed which could not be disposed of. The failure 
of this enterprise may possibly have been due to a lack of 
business experience on the pari of the craftsmen. The 
materiirfs made were good and serviceable tweeds for country 
weiilP! for which there should have been a ready sale. Another 
hand-Aveaving and spinning industry, which used to employ 
one man w^caver and thirty-live wonnui and girls spinning, 
had come to an end during the war, when tlui w^eaver went 
away to take up war-work and the spinners found other 
emiJoyment. Early in 1921 there were again two w'eavers 
at w^ork, altliough only on part time, and a shop had been 
opened to sell the tweed wdiieh was made. 

Woollen materials arc still hand-w’oven in a few mills in 
Northumberland villages. At Tossen, near Rothbury, there 
is a rather langnishing industry whicli has a very antiquated 
air, A spinning jenny of ])rimitive pattern w^as installed 
there long ago, but the wiiter-power wdiich w^orked it having 
been cut off for the supply of a town, the w^ool is now sent 
to another mill to be spun and returns to Tossen to be 
woven on the ancient looms. Jn a larger and very flourishing 
business at Otter burn several hand -looms are still in use for 
the weaving of 2 :>laid travt'lling rugs. 

^ In a groujj of industrial vill{iges bctw'ocn Coventry and 
Nuneaton there is some survival of the onee famous and 
prosperous industry of weaving ribbons on hand-looms. 
The work is now^ carried on as outw’^ork for Coventry factories 
and the organization and extent of the industry are therefore 
described in another^volipnc.^ 

Canterbury huf? been a centre of tlie weaving industry 
since the refugee Huguenot w^cavers settled there in the 
seventeenth eontury, and there is a tradition to the effect 
that the earlier Flemish refugees also })lied their craft in 
tjlis city. An old building .standing in a garden on the river 
Stoufi^ pointed out as the one in which these weavers from 
ke Netherlands set up their looms, and, by a coincidence, 

1 Wol \i,b($ier Growing^ Ba^^ketry InduMries mid Sonie Rural Factories, 
P^rivT. ChaTitftr ITT. ‘ Outwork for Factorios 
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it was in this same house that some of the Belgian re^gees 
were sheltered during the last war. Descendants of Jihe 
Huguenot weavers carried on a hand-spinning industry 
outside Canterbury until a few years ago, although they nfti^ 
only conduct a general drapery business. ^ Another iSrm 
continued until lately the weaving on hand-lOoms of sacking 
for ‘ hop-pockets ’ (the large sacks used for hops), ‘ sails 
(canvas covers for hay-ricks), and linen for table use. Hand- 
looms are now no longer in use by either of these firms. 

At North Lopham, in Norfolk, there arc still the relics of 
a linen industry which, until it came to an end as a regular 
business two years ago, had been carried on bj^ many 
generations of the same famil}'. Four or five years agofhere 
were about a dozen weavers at work and seven or eight were 
employed until the business was closed down. Now on^y 
one old man, a gardener, does a little weaving m 'nis spare 
time during the winter for the lady who still owns the 
business. Damask table linen, towels, and sheets were made 
here and used to be sold through travellers and to a London 
warehouse. There were two other firms in the same village, 
but they have done no weaving for twenty years. Table and 
household linens were the output of all of these firms, and 
their market was found amongst wealthy families. There 
are many old weavers living in the village, but there is no 
attempt to utilize their skill and knowledge, and in another 
few years it is probable that no trace will remain of the linen- 
weaving industry of North Lopham. 

The budbury, Haverhill, and Braintree silk factories 
represent an outpost of the ancient Bpitalfields weaving 
industry. The ancestors of these, as of the Canterbury 
weavers, came to England as Huguenot refugees. For 
about one hundred and fifty years they carried on their trade 
in Spitalfields, but in the early part of the last century, with 
the increased use of macliincry and the consequent incentive 
to organization on a factory scale, a ehange difficult to 
accomplish in the crow^ded district of thq East End of London, 
many of the chief firms moved out to Suffolk and Essex, and the 
existing factories were established there. A number of the 
home-workers on hand-looms remained in London, and many 
of them, both men and women, are still to be found there, 
weaving silk for the use of West End tailors. In Sudbury 
and Haverhill, also, hundreds of weavers continue 'cd work 
in their own homes, as out-workers for the factories, in which 
both hand- and power-looms are in use side by side. Bi^, as 
further improvements are made in the machinery, it becqmes 
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possili^e to make more and more of the rich silks and velvets 
on 4be power-looms, and so the number of hand-weavers 
gradually decreases. 

I In Sudbury there is one factory in which only hand- 
weaving is dona, but machinery is shortly to be introduced, 
although, as injthe other factories, a few hand-looms will 
be retained for the weaving of such materials as the silk used 
for the lapels of dress coats, for the lining of the sleeves of 
men’s^ coats, for umbrellas, and for ties and scarves. The 
making of umbrella silk is a speciality of Haverhill, where 
a London firm owns tw^o small workshops, containing two 
and fiv(^ hand-looms respectively, and employs also a couple 
of hcSie- workers. There is, as well, a large factory in which 
only power-looms are used. Of the four hundred home- 
workers used to weave velvet in Sudbury only two 
remain, working for London firms. There do not appear to 
be any out-workers employed on hand-looms in Braintree, 
but there are numbers of hand-loom weavers in the factories, 
as many as fifty being employed in one. 

A single Spitalfields weaver lias strayed into Surrey and 
works at Haslemcre. He was originally an out- worker in 
the East End, and moved out to Essex, where he improved 
his position sufficiently to enable him later to set up in 
business independently. His reasons for migrating to ITasle- 
merc arc not connected with the trade he plies. The materials 
which he makes are somewhat akin to those generally woven 
on the hand-looms in Essex and Suffolk, but he specializes 
in church hangings and fabrics for furnisliing. At present 
he employs one boy, but hojies, if trade improves, to have 
tw^o of liis sous working with him. 

« Of the more recently established hand -weaving industries, 
that of the Lake District is the oldest and most important. 
The woollen- weaving industry w^as established in Westmor- 
land by the Flemings in the fourteenth century, and until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century the locally produced 
wool w^as spun and w/)vei} in the farm-houses. Probably the 
isolated situation of the farms in tliis mountainous country, 
and the abundance of wool, added to the fact that the 
stormy weather of the long winter creates a need for indoor 
occupation, all help to account for the survival here of hand 
spinning and weaving when it had died out in other parts of 
the c^imtry. For the establishment of a new handicraft 
ndustry the Lake District was particularly suited both 
because of the existence here of traces of traditional craft- 
and‘ also because the beauty of the scenery makes it 
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a favourite resort of artists and tourists, amongst wljom is 
found a market for the goods. Thirty years ago a h^ind 
spinning and weaving industry was founded in Elterwa^^er 
by a friend of Ruskin. This particular enterprise collapse#, 
owing to the exposure of the fact that onof of the weavers 
was selling factory-made materials as h{|^d-woven, but 
two existing industries, one at Keswick and the other at 
Windermere, each claim to be the present representatives 
of the original organization. In the heyday of the^Elter- 
water industry eighty spinners were employed and several 
men weavers. The aim of the promoters was to re-introduce 
the making of linen for their own household purpose! : bjr the 
farmers’ wives. The first workers were men and women 
who inherited the skill of generations of home spinners and 
weavers, and in some cases the old looms were )>ryught out 
from the cellars where they had been stowed away dis- 
mantled, and were set up again. Although the Westmorland 
weavers had long ago been famous for their woollens, it was 
the weaving of linen that was chiefly taken up by the new 
industries and linen is still the main product of the Lake 
weavers. There are a few w’orking-class peo])le amongst the 
present hand-loom weavers, and one or tw^o farmers’ wives 
carry on the craft as a spare- time oceu])ation. A pa Item - 
weaver from a factory lias set up his own business here, and 
another man, formerly a silk- weaver at Braintree, combines 
weaving with an ordinary drapeiy business. But the idea 
of the founders of the industry, that country w^omen might 
be encouraged to Avoave their own household linen, has 
proved to 1)0 impractjca]>le. liie cost of hand-woven linen 
is, in England, very high, since the thread must l)e bought 
from the l:>ig spinning linns, w ho are reluctant to sell sma,h 
quantities. Raw flax can be bought, but it is ex])ensive and 
to the spinning of it a. great deal of time must be given. 
The w’^eaving of linen also takes longer than tliat of u oollen 
materials owdng to the closeness of the work and the fineness 
of the threads, and only very skilled vT>rkcrs can spin and 
weave the finest linen required for hoiiseliold purposes. 

There is a good deal of trade jealousy and rivalry amongst 
the hand-loom w^eaving industries of the Lake District. 
Great secrecy is preserved as to the identity of the out- 
workers employed on spinning, and the atmosphere generaJiy < 
is one of distrust. Accusations and rumours circul&te Ireely, 
one worker alleging that others sell machine-made material^ 
as their own work or foreign peasant work as Ideally ncade 
goods, and eachanclining to consider that she only is uph?^- 
' \ 

f 
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ixig tke principles of the true artist-craftsman. Amongst 
thi§ group of craft-workers there seems to be none of the 
p coinradeship and co-operation which is often one of the 
nenefits derived by the workers belonging to such a group, 
and which tencte to encourage improvements in methods of 
work and econimy of production. Probably the majority 
of the Lake weavers would scorn to consider questions of 
economy, deeming them unworthy of the notice? of the artist, 
and so long as they continue to find in the tourist, with plenty 
of money to spend, a customer uncritical of prices, they will 
not be forced by competition to reduce their prices nearer 
to t^jfir^dinary market level. 

There arc weaving industries near Windermere, at Keswick, 
at Grasmere, and near Ooniston. At one, which has been 
establishtdrfor thirty-five years, wool and silk are woven as 
well as flax. Some w^ool is woven also by one other, but the 
majority of the weavers make only linen. In one case several 
men are employed at the looms and about twenty women 
out-work('rs on spinning, but most of the itidustries are on 
a much smaller scale, consisting of two or three workers each. 
A great deal of embroidery and ‘ Greek lace ’ (drawn-thread 
work) is done on the linen by some of these firms, in fact, in 
some cases this is the main part of the work, and embroidery 
is also done on factory -made linen. Plain sewing and the 
making of children’s dresses is combined with one weaving 
and embroidery industry, and another weaver sells a quantity 
of Italian embroideries. 

The hand-weaving industries of the south-eastern counties 
are chiefly centred in llaslemere, Ditchling, and Canterbury. 
There are weavers in several other places, whilst an ex-service 
men’s firm, of a type rather different from the others, is 
found at H orsham . J n Suvssex and the neigh bouriug counties, 
as in the Lake District, the weavers find a sale for their 
work amongst the many visitors, who are attracted there by 
the natural beauty of the county and its easy accessibility 
from London. 1Clun‘e is a strong contrast between the 
Sussex group of weavers and that of the Lake District, There 
are pujhls in many of the workshops of the former, who may, 
when they have mastered the craft, set up an independent 
weaving industrv. The older weavers are not antagonistic 

nc^^enterprises, feeling that there is a real demand for 
iJxand-woven materials, and that the industry is capable of 
considerably! development, which can best be brought about 
by i number of small firms, since they only can preserve the 
iB#iiVidual character of the work, by which hand-weaving is 
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able to hold its own. The Sussex weavers were foimd to 
be far more willing to explain their methods and open tfieir 
workrooms to visitors than were their fellow craftsmerndn 
the Lake District, nor do they rely only on local customer 
but also show their goods at various exhibiticfis of handicraft 
work, where the prices can be compared witfi those of other 
weavers. 

The oldest firm is one in Haslemere, which weaves cotton 
and linen. A woollen-weaving industry in the sama place 
has three looms working and also employs about a dozen 
home spinners. The Ditchling weaver generally has three 
or four pupils working with her. At Canterbury thi?;ii^used 
to be forty girls spinning and w^eaving, but since the war no 
spinning has been done by this firm and only three or four 
girls w'ere employed wdicn it w^as visited in 1 922, f A t Bognor 
a man and woman w^eave cotton materials and tweeds. 

There are a number of hand-weaving industries in the 
south-w^estern counties, among which may be mentioned the 
St. Ives Handicraft Guild, which includes w’cavers in cotton, 
and a weaving workroom at Clevedon, Somerset, where are 
woven tweeds and dress materials, notable for their individu- 
ality of design. 

In Yorkshire there arc, in the East Riding, two or three 
groups of weavers and one workshoj) with four looms. In 
the West Riding no trace remains of the once extensive 
hand-loom woollen- weaving industry. The ordinary com- 
mercial in dustrj^ is now' concentrated entirely in the factories, 
but tw^o band-loom weavers remain, one near Skipton and 
one at Clifford, w'^ho carry on the craft for a livelihood, in 
addition to other workers in the towns w'ho weave only 
for a hobby. 

Other hand-weaving industries are to be found in many 
places. In the Cotswold country there is a weaver at Broad- 
way — a well-known centre for handicraft work — and two 
others at Sapperton, where it is hoped to w^ork up an industry 
and employ girls to spin. Near Bromsgiove there is a weaving 
workroom in connexion with a furniture industry, and other 
workrooms, in which girls from neighbouring villages are 
employed, were found in Warwickshire at Hamptoii-in- Arden 
and in Lincolnshire at Coningsby. 

At New'port, Essex, there is an interesting enterpi;ise, ITh 
which five boys are being trained in weaving by master- 
weaver, formerly a telephone operator. This weaver ha^ 
also designed and built a small table-loom for weaving ^rips 
of material for ^trimmings, and he makes up furniture 
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old oeJk beams. Some very good work is done in this studio, 
an(f there is another weaving industry in the same town. 
. Tliere is a weaver at Thaxted, working in the room over the 
church porch. At Shottcry, near Stratford-on-Avon, a group 
of three or four Reavers carry on a successful industry, selling 
their goods in i shop in Stratford. In Cambridge several 
girls are employed, by a firm wliich has other activities, in 
weaving and repairing tapestry. 

Thece are several industries organized for the employ- 
ment of people who are mentally deficient or physically 
incapacitated for ordinary work. The Crippled Girls’ Weav- 
ing Sftiifiol at Stratford-on-Avon was started fourteen years 
ago at Shottcry as a private philanthropic enterprise by 
a lady who took crippled girls into her house and taught 
them to weave. It has gradually developed in scope and 
there is now a Home for the girls, and workrooms in which 
they learn and carry on spinning, dyeing, and weaving. It 
is under the management of a Committee and grants towards 
the maintenance of the girls are received from the Guardians, 
from whose Homes they come. The Home is also helped by 
a few private subscribers, for the n)ajority of the girls are 
unable, owing to their physical disaluUties, to work quickly 
enough to become self-supporting. Nevertheless, some 
excellent work is done and there is a good sale for it, but the 
scheme is under-capitalized. 

At Cambridge, under the auspices of the Artificers’ Guild, 
a number of persons who are slightly mentally deficient have 
been trained to weave materials of all kinds, from heavy 
tweeds for 'winter wear to the most gossamer-like silken 
fabrics. The industry, like that at Stratford-on-Avon, 
(originated in a private scheme, in this case for training an 
epileptic boy to work on a hand-loom. It has taken the 
present organizer several years of patient work to produce 
the very beautiful fabrics which are now on sale in the shop 
of the Artificers’ Guild. It is she who gives to the materials 
all their character ^f*text^ire, colour, and design, the worker 
hardly realizing as he weaves what the finished article will 
be. The Stratford girls learn to exercise their own judge- 
ment to a greater extent, but they, although many of them 
are mentally undeveloped when they enter the Home, are 
ifftellactually superior to the Cambridge workers. 
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HAND-LOOM WEAVING 


ii. Raw MatericUs. 

* ( 

Wool, flax, cotton, and silli are used by the hand-loom 
weavers, those in the Lakes weaving chi(#ly flax, whilst 
the majority of others make woollen materials, which are 
more quickly woven and can therefore he sold more cheaply, 
the wool also being easier to handle. There are a few weavers 
who specialize in making fine silk fabrics, winch require 
more skill and delicacy of touch, and there are also the big 
silk industries in Essex and Suffolk. Several weavers use 
a certain amount of cotton, and mercerized cotton flax 
are sometimes woven together to make ‘uncrushable’ linen. 

Weavers in Yorkshire sometimes buy fleeces from the 
farmers of the Dales, whilst the Otterburn mills wfeave yarn 
from the Cheviot fleeces. Shetland wool is, however, 
generally the favourite. The wool, both wdiite and black, 
of the cross-bred slioep which are usually kept in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire makes good, hard-wearing material, 
and the fleeces can easily be secured if ordered from the 
farmers before shearing-time. The black wool, used in its 
natural colour, which is not dead black but a dark rusty 
brown, is very effective in tweeds, especially when blended 
with other, dyed, wools. Shetland fleeces are particularly 
useful for natural greys and browns. Southdown wool is 
also very soft, and the Su.ssox weavers sometimes send 
Southdown fleeces to the Yorkshire mills to be spun. The 
weaver at New-port (Essex) uses wool from local sheep and 
carries out by hand all the processes necessary to its prepara- 
tion, but more often the hand-weavers find that wool from 
local flocks is less suitable for their use than that which is 
to be obtained from a wool-stapler. The fleeces of the sheep 
kept in the south-western counties, for example, produce 
wool too coarse to be woven into the finer materials, although 
suitable for rugvS and rough blankets, so neither the hand- 
wcavers here, the Devonshire knitters;’ nor the local textile 
mills make any use of it. 

The treatment of wool is a highly specialized industry, 
each process being carried on in a separate factory where the 
material is dealt with in bulk. Wool from the various parts 
of the same fleece will be found suitable for several di^fereht 
purposes. The fleeces are sorted and scoured, and may bg^ 
combed, in the locality where they are produced, but are 
then sent to the great wool markets of Bradford and dther 
Yorkshire to wife, where the wool is bought by the clothHmd 
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hosiery manufacturers, by whom it is dyed. Thus if the 
hand- weavers buy fleeces from local farmers they must either 
c^fTy through for themselves all the processes of scouring 
%.nd carding the wool, in addition to the spinning, or else 
send it to factomcs to be treated, this latter being an expensive 
method becausj the big firms do not like the trouble involved 
in dealing with small quantities which have to be kept separate. 

Weavers may obtain raw wool, cither from farmers or 
from .ys^ool staplers, and have it spun in their own workrooms 
or by outworkers, or they may buy yarn ready spun by 
machinery. The latter is, of course, cheaper, and is largely 
usedj^ keep the price of hand-woven materials as low as 
possiDle. In certain qualities, however, hand -spun wool 
excels the machine-spun yarn and gives a special effect to 
the mat^fiig;! made from it, which cannot be obtained in any 
other way. The yarn spun by hand is always slightly uneven, 
and thereby causes a little irregularity in the texture of the 
material which is liked by many buyers of hand-woven 
stuffs, although an unskilled spinner may carry this uneven- 
ness to exceSvS, so that the cloth woven from her yarn will 
be lumpy in places w'jth thin, w(‘ak patches. Bui, particu- 
larly in tweeds and the coarser kinds of linen, the slight 
irregularity which is characteristic of the nature of the flax 
or wool is distinctly pleasing. 

Materials woven by hand from machine-spun yarn are 
apt to have a wiry texture, but certain skilled weavers have 
shown, after careful experiment in the manipulation of this 
thread, that beautifully soft and supple stuffs can be w^oven 
from it. Yarn which is spun by hand is generally considered 
to be stronger because less strain is put upon the fibres of 
UbtC wool or flax by the spinner, who can relax her pull w^hen 
necessary, than by the insensate machinery. Also, the 
machine can spin the poorer sorts of wool, with shorter 
fibres, whereas the hand-sjrinner can only deal with the long- 
fibred material. Even a w’caver who habitually uses mill- 
spun yarn finds it pseful tp be able to spin any small quantity 
of special wool which she may obtain and w^hich is not 
sufficient to send to a factory to be spun. 

The supply of hand-spun yarn is inadequate to the needs 
of the weavers and it is difficult to find women and girls w ho 
me willing to take up spinning as a spare-time industry in 
sufficient iiumbers to keep the weavers supplied. In addition 
It seems to be impossible for any one who does not attain to 
grejkt dexl^etity and speed by giving her w^hole time to the 
Wf^k, to earn a living wage by it. A Gloucestershire weaver 
* 3803.2 a 
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said, in 1923, that she could buy machine-spun yayn at 
from 3^. to 53. a lb., whereas hand-spun wool from Scotlatfad, 
bought through a middleman, cost from 175. 6rf. to 215. a llj- ; 
she believed that she would be able to obtain it more cheaply 
by teaching local women to spin, but, to iudge from the 
experience of others, this does jtiot seem profable. 

The majority of hand-loom linen-weavers use mill-spun 
flaxen yarn, although the Lake weavers issue a certain 
amount of raw flax to be spun by home-workers, and pne or 
two other industries sometimes weave hand-spun flax. Raw 
flax of a suitable quality is difficult to obtain and very dear ; 
in fact, the mill-spun yarn, if bought in fairly large auanj^ities. 
costs very little more than the raw flax. The best flax for 
fine linen comes from Courtrai, in Belgium, the waters of 
the River Lys in which it is steeped being saicj^ tp possess 
certain properties which help to give it the soft and silken 
quality for wliich it is famed. Many hand- weavers buy mill- 
spun linen yarn from Ireland, and the now extinct linen 
industry at North Lopham (Norfolk) always used Irish flax 
for its linens. The price of raw flax rose from Is. 6c/. a lb., 
pre-war, to 5s. a lb., in 1923. 

Cotton is only used by hand-w^eavers in the form of 
macliine-spun thread , except when hand -s pun yarn is obtained 
from India. One weaver suggested that beautiful mats and 
rugs could be made from coarse, hand-spun cotton, but in 
England the cost of labour for spinning it would be far too 
high in relation to the value of the material. The machine - 
spun cotton thread is generally obtained from the big 
Lancashire factories, although they often refuse to supply 
the small quantities required by the individual weaver. One 
woman who ordered 10 lb. of cotton from which to execute 
a special order was informed that the firm would not sell 
less than 50 lb., which wx)uld cost £6 and would be enough 
for 300 yards of material. For the weaver on a small scale, 
who relies chiefly on ordens from private customers, this was 
a large outlay on material for wffiiqh she plight have no use 
for many months. A weaver who makes cotton dress lengths 
obtains cotton thread from the manufacturers of ‘ Duro ’ fade- 
less fabrics. The French ‘ D.M.C.’ cotton is used by another 
weaver for coloured borders on household articles, such as 
tray and table cloths. This can be bought in small quantitieci 

When silk is woven, machine-spun thread is genelrally used 
unless, as in the case of cotton, it is obtained from Assam of* 
India ready .spun by hand. The Indian hand-spun silk is 
rather coarse and, when woven, has the appearance of a yjjry 
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soft, loosely woven linen, but it drapes beautifully and does 
nol^crumple as linen does. The hand-spun silk from Assam 
^ costs about 15«. a lb. Some kinds of silk thread are easily 
obtainable in small quantities, and one firm will supply it 
‘ in 1-lb. lots, di^cd to any shade the weaver may require. 
From 1 lb. of dlk six yards of material can be woven. A 
woman who weaves very delicate silken materials stated 
that she can obtain silk thread of the kind she requires only 
in lots, which involves a considerable outlay if several 

different shades arc needed. 

Weavers who possess several looms, including one of the 
heav}6J((rpe suitable for the weaving of very coarse materials, 
often find that the making of various kinds of matting is 
a useful stand-by during any temporary failure of the demand 
for othem W3ven goods. This kind of weaving is heavier 
work and of less artistic interest to the w'eaver, but moderately 
priced and durable mats of original colouring and design 
usually have a ready sale, especially when the weaver will 
make to order any size and sha})e required. 

Amongst the materials which can be woven into mats 
are wool, jute, rags, and rushes. Jute is cheap and makes 
very durable matting. It must be bought from a firm of 
carpet manufacturervS, as the wholesale dealers only sell it 
by the half ton. Coarse and rather rough woollen yarn is 
used for mats. The ‘ tapestry ’ rugs, alike on both sides, 
are woven on an upright tapestry loom. ‘ Turkey ’ rugs are 
made of wool knotted on to a w^ool warp, this not being 
a weaving j^rocess. Either of these two methods of mat- 
making is a slow one, and wool rugs are therefore expensive, 
the material also costing more than jute or rushes. Rags 
knotted together and woven into a string w-arp make firm 
but soft and easily cleaned mats, ami by the blending of 
colours a good ellV'ct can be obtained. Rush-plaits are 
obtained from a firm of importers and the cost of carriage 
makes them a rather expensive material. English rush- 
cutters have failed io torn pete successfully wdth foreign firms 
in the production of rush-plait, although it is possible that 
a weaver in a district wlicre the rushes grow could advanta- 
geously arrange to have them cut for her own use. Single 
rushes may be woven into a string w arp to make rush-matting, 

" afid rqplvpl«3'it may be woven in the same w ay. Other kinds 
of rush-matting are made by the rush workers by plaiting, 
"not weaving j processes.^ 

1 vSl. ii, Osier Orowirig, Basketry Indttstrie.'^i and Some JRural Factories, 
Part-?, Chapter III. 

^ 0 2 
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Rushes can be dyed, but the most pleasing oolour-schenxes 
are obtained by the selection and careful arrangement of 
rushes in their natural colourings, which range from <lfdl 
green to a variety of brown and orange shades. ^ 

iii. Processes. 

The raw material, be it silk, cotton, flax, or wool, must pass 
through a great number of processes before it can be proven 
into a fabric, or, in technical terra, a web. Even after the 
weaving, some kinds of cloth must be scoured and pressed 
before they are ready for the market. It is posayj^ for 
a weaver to obtain his yam ready spun and dyed, so that 
the only processes which he must carry out himself are the 
setting up of the warp and the actual weaving., This is all 
that the Coventry ribbon-weavers do, because they are 
out-workers for a factory and their materials are prepared 
for them by machinery, the same being true of the silk and 
velvet weavers of Braintree, Haverhill, and Sudbury. But 
in the greater number of hand-loom weaving industries, 
which owe their foundation not only to their proprietor’s 
necessit}’^ of earning a living but also to his or her interest 
as an artist and craftsman in the work, spinning and dyeing 
are also done, and in some cases, where wool is the material 
used, every detail of its preparation, from the carding of the 
raw fleece to the final weaving, is carried out in the one 
workroom. Relatively, however, a great deal more labour 
must be spent on the preliminary processes than on the 
actual weaving, and thus many hand-weavers find it im- 
possible, through lack of capital or of other facilities, to 
do all these processes by band, and some undoubtedly find 
it more profitable to weave by hand the yarn which has been 
prepared by the cheaper factory methods. But the individu- 
ality which is so important a characteristic of handmade 
goods can generally be be.st attained when the spinning and 
dyeing, as well as the weaving, are carried out under the 
direction of the master-craftsman. 

It has already been pointed out that both flax and wool 
are sometimes spun by hand, but no instance was hoard of 
in which the ‘ scutching ’ of the flax was done by the hand- 
workers, flax being obtained ready dressed from the miUs. . 
Wool, however, is sometimes bought from the farmer' in the 
state in which it is shorn from the sheep, and it must thetP- 
be carded and, sometimes, washed, before it Can be gpun. 
The carding orfoombing, although quite easy to do by h^nd, 
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takesia great deal of time, and adds considerably to the cost 
of the woven material, wliilst the ultimate effect is generally 
^ cqjpsidered to be no better. The wool is more often sent to 

mill to be treated, unless a very small quantity is being 
dealt with. T|iere is an opinion, however, that machine 
carding arrangtfe the wool in a long ribbon, or strand, of even 
thickness, density, and length of fibre, and thus gives the 
wool, although hand-spun, the even appearance of machine- 
spun yarn. This certainly seems to be the result in the case 
of the materials woven by Trowbridge workhouse girls, the 
wool for whicii is carded in the Trow})ridge mill but spun 
by t)j^/girls themselves. By other workers, however, the 
characteristic uneven appearance of hand-spun yarn is 
obtained even when tlie wf)ol is machine-carded, and it is 
not clear# Wiether the difference is due to any variation of 
the method of carding carried on in the mill or to the way in 
which it is spun. 

The wool must, at some point in the process of manu- 
facture, be cleaned of its grease. For scarves and other 
loosely woven materials it may be washed before it is w'oven, 
but tweeds of closer textijre are l)est w oven whilst the grease 
is still in the w'ool and scoured afterw^ards. 

Spinning may be done on a wheel or simply with a spindle, 
but in England the former method is nearly always employed, 
the latter requiring more skill on thci part of the worker for 
the production of a fine, even thi’ead. Both flax and wool 
are spun by hand for the J^ake Aveavers and for several of 
those in Sussex, and by the Trowbridge WT>rkhouse girls and 
the crippled girls of Stratford-on-Avon. Some liand- weavers 
in England obtain their hand-spun wool from the workers in 
the ancient home-spun industries of Scotland, wdio become 
expert spinners at an early age and therefore acquire the 
necessary speed to enable them to w^ork for jfiecc rates wdiicli 
are low compared to those asked by English village w^omen, 
who have learnt the craft late in life and i)robably give only 
a few^ hours each yetk ta the work. The Lake weavers are 
still able to get a good deal of yarn spun by out -workers in 
the villages, the industry having been revived in this district 
before it had entirely died out, so that some of the workers 
on traditional lines were still available, but even h(‘re it is 
said to be increasingly difficult to get new workers to take 
up spinning. Weavers in some other districts have tried 
without success to persuade women in the neighbouring 
villages to* Spin for them. A few workers would perhaps 
take it up if higher wages could be paid tliJtn are generally 
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offered, but that would make the cost of the woven material 
prohibitive. In a few cases spinners are employed intthe 
weaving Avorkrooms, but since from eight to ten spinn|irs 
are needed to keep one weaver supplied this last arrangement 
requires a groat deal of workroom space if all the wool used 
is to be spun by hand. I 

Spinning wheels can be obtained from Sweden, but a 
worker who bought one in 1921 for £2 12s. said that it was of 
poor material. There are a few English makers, notably one 
in Somerset, w'hose price in 1922 was £4 4«., and a carpenter 
who works for the Stratford-on-Avon weaving school, 
through whom the wheels can be obtained at prices longing 
from £3 lis. to £5 Ss. It was stated by a weaver in the south- 
west of England, in 1922, tliat a wheel could be made for 30s., 
but few people seem able to obtain them so cheijp^v. 

When sufficient yarn is ready the warp — that is to say, 
the threads which form the groundwork of the stuff, running 
from end to end of it — must be fixed on the loom before the 
weaving, or threading of the weft threads through the warp 
from side to side, can begin. The setting up of the warp 
may take a day or oven .several days, the work being slower 
and more laborious w’hen finer threads are used. The warp 
threads are first prcp»ared on a w’arping mill, and the winding 
of them on this device is an intricate process and has to be 
done so that they Avill not entangle when placed on tlie loom. 
They are w’ound first on a number of bobbins and then passed 
round a big winder built of laths. 'J’hc warp for the Coventry 
ribbons, which is of silk, is sent to the w^ea vers ready wound, 
either on a big ball or else on immeir.‘<e woo<]en reels, but 
generally wcaAi'ers have to ‘ make ’ the waip themselves. 

The Coventry ribbon-weuver.s have a great deal of work 
to do in winding the silk or cotton for the weft, first on to 
‘ bobbins ’ (reels) and then on to ‘ quills ’ (which fit into the 
shuttle), before it can be used for weaving, although this is 
partly duo to the fact that the material comes to them in the 
form of very fine threads, several of avljieh must be used 
together in the weaving. For hand-weaving the winding of 
the warp threads on to the bobbins to fill the shuttles is 
usually a simpler process. Coventry weavers use a ‘ winding 
engine but many of them do not possess this and so have 
to pay another woman, knowm as the ‘ winder ’, to do this 
for them. The winding requires no particular skill'’an(r there 
seems no reason why each weaver should not have a winding 
engine of her own . The system is probably a reliC t)f the days 
when all the w«>avers had enough work to keep them hjjsy 
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and <»ne or more winders in each village would be constantly 
ej^loyed to supply them all. 

:^One hand- weaver was met with who uses a loom fitted 
Vith an ‘ everlasting warp which is wound, not on the hand- 
roll at the bach of the loom, but on bobbins fixed to the wall 
behind the locfei. A single bobbin has to be refilled from 
time to time as it is emptied, but the whole warp, once it 
has been set up, never has to be taken down and set up afresh. 
Thus* the tiresome business of warping is avoided, but the 
weaver’s choice of patterns is very limited, since she must 
always work on the same warp. The one weaver who uses 
this jfi^id of loom makes nothing but cotton roller-towelling, 
and varies it only by occasionally working in a coloured 
stripe in the weft. A great deal of time is saved, and the 
material* can therefore be produced more cheaply, which is 
a great advantage when it is made for a purely utilitarian 
purpose, but this system of an ‘ everlasting ’ w^arp w^ould not 
suit any weaver the value of whoso work depends on the 
artistry with which she blends the colours and the yarns 
for beauty of design and texture. Also, unless some very 
simple stuff is made, such as roller-towelling, for which there 
is sure to be a steady demand and wdiich does not need to 
be variocl in accordance with tlie changes of fashion, the 
weaver w^oiild not be able to find a market for any great 
quantity of goods of so similar a character. '!riie one weaver 
who uses it had her loom built on the model of the power- 
looms in Manchester factories, which are used for the weaving 
of standard cotton materials. 

In the simplest kind of weaving every alternate thread 
of the warp is lifted by one movement of the heddle. The 
intermediate threads arc passed through intermediate eyelets 
suspended from a seconcl heddle. The hcddles are lifted in 
turn, by the working of the treadles below', the lifting of 
each one forming a ‘ shed ’ or space between the tw^o sets 
of threads, across which the shuttle is throw'n, thus passing 
the weft thread m and put of the warp, as in darning. In 
the small ‘ table-looms ’ used for weaving narrow pieces of 
trimming, the heddles are worked by liaiuMev('-rs. In a com- 
plicated pattern there are a number of heddles, lifting various 
combinations of threads, and worked by a corresponding 
^nund)er of treadles. Some of the Coventry w^eavers use four- 
treadle jboms for ribbons with patterned borders, in which 
case the warp threads for the border have to be wound on 
a separate*. hand-roll at the back of the loom. Some of these 
weavers remember using eight-treadle Ic^ms. But most 
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modern hand-weayers use the simplest looms with onlj^ two 
treadles, end vary the plain woven pattern with colonled 
stripes, either in the warp threads, in which case the stripes 
run lengthways on the material, or in the weft threads, irf 
which case the stripes run across the materiai and are made 
by using shuttles filled with different coloured threads. 
A more elaborate pattern, known as ‘ inlay can be made 
by threading the weft by hand in and out of the warp, over 
and under several threads, according to the pattern d<^ired. 
This is a laborious method, but if only a few bands of the 
pattern are required, as, for instance, at either end of a long 
scarf, or for the hems of a dress-length, it is perhaps a^^asier 
one than the use of a four-treadle loom. The old weavers 
used very complicated looms, with as many as twelve 
treadles for the weaving of patterned materials, «bf»f ore the 
introduction of power-looms, but this kind of work is seldom, 
if ever, done on hand-looms nowadays. For the weaving 
of damask a special overhead attachment w^as used, and 
a loom of this kind is still worked by the Spitalficlds weaver 
in Haslemere who weaves silk damask materials for furnishing 
purposes. 

The wddth of material w hich can be w’oven on a hand-loom 
varies somewhat with the individual capacity of the worker. 
The distance across which she can comfortably throw' the 
shuttle and also the sjiacc available for the loom must be 
considered when the loom is to be chosen. The ‘ w'eb ’ (the 
material on the loom which is already w'oven) is stretched 
taut on the loom, but shrinks together slightly when it is 
taken off ; a 50-inch loom makes material of any width up 
to 50 inches, a convenient measurement for curtains, and 
one woman weaver said that she could throw the shuttle* 
this distance, but many find that 40 or even 30-inch wide 
material is as much as they can comfortably manage. 

Before the power-loom was perfected and came into 
general use the device known as the ‘ fly-shuttle ’ had been 
introduced on the hand-loom to , hasterj the process of 
weaving. When this method is used the shuttle is throwm 
across the shed by a mechanical device. The weaver only 
has to pull a string for each throw of the shuttle, and the 
work therefore requires less exertion and can be more quickly 
done. In the case of materials with coloured stripes in the^ 
weft this gain in speed is considerably reduced, becftiiise the 
shuttle must constantly be changed, and the weaver who 
throws the shuttle by hand can do this more esCscly. The 
fly-shuttle is use^i by a few hand-weavers, but more often 
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by thtse who work most directly in competition with factory- 
mane goods, as in the case, for example, of one who makes 
rciler-towelling. Since they do not endow their goods with 
the value of individuality, they must avail themselves of 
this means of reducing the price. 

In weaving With the fly-shuttle the left hand of the weaver 
works the batten, whilst the right hand pulls the cord to 
throw the shuttle, and both hands are thus held near together 
in front of the body, in a position similar to tliat of the 
ribbon -weavers, causing, it is said, a stooping position with 
the chest contracted. Advocates of the hand-thrown shuttle 
declar^-^that it was the introduction of the tty-shuttle which 
led to the terrible prevalence of consumption amongst the 
old weavers, although their work in small and ill-ventilated 
cottages, ta^d the long hours during which they had to sit at 
the looms in order to make a livelihood at the time when the 
competition of power-looms was leading to a reduction in 
their wages, must also have been contributing factors. 
Certainly the steady, rhythmical throwing of the shuttle by 
hand is pleasanter work than the more mechanical action of 
pulling the cord of llu^ fly-shuttle, and (experienced weavers 
who use the former method say that the time taken to throw 
the shuttle across a web of forty-inch wide cloth just allows 
the weaver time to change her feet on the treadles, so that 
the whole process })rovides exercise without any undue 
strain. One undoubted advantage of the fly-shuttle is that 
wider material can be woven by its use. A woman can easily 
weave anything up to two yards wide by this method, but, 
on the other hand, the fifty-inch n}aterials which some 
weavers can make with the band-throwm shuttle arc as wide 
m 'would be needed for most purposes, whilst for dress 
materials forty inches width is generally sufficient. Weavers 
who throw" the shuttle by liand sny that by this means they 
can weave material of a finer texture, the more mechanical 
action of the fly-shuttle approximating to the power-loom 
and eliminating tl^e «irtist\s personal touch. 

Some weavers have looms of both kinds ; one woman, 
for example, has three fiat looms, the largest, which makes 
material up to forty inches wide, being fitted witli a fiy-shuttle 
and a specially heavy batten. It is used for the weaving 
<3f tw^e^ls, which are made of close texture and are therefore 
very durable. On the two smaller flat looms the shuttle is 
thrown by hand, and narrower materials, such as scarves 
and mats, •are woven. 

The table-loom, a variant of the flat lc«m, has already 
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be^ mentioned ; it is a small, light apparatus, easily luoyied 
about, and can be stood upon a table. These looms are boilt 
by a weaver at Newport, Essex ; they are quite satisfactory for 
the weaving of bands of trimming, and even of narrow pieceij 
of material of light weight. A lever serves instead of treadles 
to raise and lower the heddles. ^ 

The upright or tapestry-loom is another type, used for the 
making of tapestry mats or pieces of material for decorative 
purposes, coverings of furniture, hand-bags, or hat-b^uds. 
In this loom the threads are stretched vertically in a wooden 
frame or between two rollers, one high up and one exactly 
beneath it near the floor. The ‘Axminster’ Q^rpets, 
made in Wilton and neighbouring villages, are woven on 
upright looms of a similar pattern. The ‘ chain ’ or ready- 
warped thread is sent from the big factory at Wilton to the 
smaller branch works and is put up on the looms by the girls 
who do the weaving. These w'arp threads of twine are 
stretched vertically from one roller to the otlier, so that the 
girls, three or four of whom work at each loom, seated on 
a bench, can conveniently put in the pieces of short wool that 
form the pile. After a row has been knotted on the warp 
a cross-thread is woven in to hold them in position. There 
are two methods of knotting ; one way is to take each cut 
piece of wool separately and to knot it in as in rug- work ; the 
other way is to knot in a long })icce, making a row of loops 
which are cut afterwards to make the pile. The girls work 
with the pile side of the carpet towards them. The twine 
is harsh and roughens the hands, but the girls get used to it. 
The same weavers can do either plain or pattern work as 
required. 

For tapestry weaving the pattern is sketched out on a card 
and fastened behind the warp threads, where it can be seen 
through them. The w^ork is very slow, since the w^eft, instead 
of being thrown across from side to side in a shuttle, is 
threaded in and out of the warp by hand, yarn of several 
different colours being used and the (i^jsijgn worked out in 
accordance with the sketch. The apparatus is very simple 
and in the Crippled Girls’ Weaving School at Stratford-on- 
Avon, wdiere small pieces of tapestry are woven, an ordinary 
table fork, used to beat down the weft as it is threaded in, 
is the only tool used in addition to the wooden frame in which 
the warp is stretched . Tapestry is generally woven en a warp 
of twine. Old pieces of tapestry are sometimes sent to these 
weavers to be repaired. A small tapestry loom‘ {s a useful 
and inexpensive addition to the outfit of a weaver who wishes 
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to vafy her output, but thore is not a great deal of sale for 
tbdwork because of its high cost. 

^one of the traditional loom-makers have survived in 
^Ingland, although it is probable that there are some in 
Ireland, where a recent effort has been made to revive and 
develop the old hand-loom weaving industry. There may 
also be some in Scotland, where the weaving of homespuns 
is still carried on in certain districts. Some of the hand- 
loom^ used for making the new patterns in textile factories 
are old ones which have been preserved. But the craft of 
making looms and spinning-wheels dies out before the actual 
spinning and weaving becomes extinct in any district, 
because both looms and wheels are strongly built and easily 
outlast the life of the spinner or weaver. As the number of 
workers .fliminishes, no now wheels or looms are required, 
any one taking up the craft for the first time being able to 
obtain old ones whose former owners are dead or have turned 
to other work. The Coventry ribbon-looms were almost 
certainly built by local craftsmen, but no traditional know- 
ledge of their construction has survived, and when any part 
is broken the weavers find it difficult to replace. Most of 
the ribbon-looms present a ramshackle appearance, having 
been crudely repaired with pieces of string and leather. 
Probably not more than half a dozen new weavers have 
started work hero within the la.st twenty years and so many 
of the younger women must, within that period, have given 
up weaving for more remunerative work in one of the local 
factories, that a loom would be easy to obtain. Many old 
ones must have been chopped ujj for firewood when the 
weavers died. 

, The old Englisfi looms were generally made of oak and 
are therefore very heavy. Motlern weavers usually prefer 
looms of pine wood on the (Swedish pattern, which is simpler 
than the English. Many of the Swedish looms and wheels 
have been imported to sup])ly the weavers who have recently 
taken up the crafty and a^ew English carpenters have copied 
these models and can now build satisfactory looms. But, 
although the construction of a loom might appear to be 
fairly simple, it needs considerable skill and judgement, 
as one weaver found who had one made by a local carpenter 
copying a Swedish loom which she already had. The man 
did ilot mnderstand the principles which should guide the 
loom-builder, with the result that his finished loom was 
badly balanced, with the weight in the wrong places, and 
was not easy to work. A carpenter at S^'atford-on-Avon 
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and another one at Clevedon, Somerset, have now become 
expert at building looms on the Swedish model, those niide 
by the former being sold through the Crippled Girls’ Weaving 
School, the promoters of which have helped him to perfect 
his work, and receive a small percentage of the profit on 
the looms. 

Shuttles are even more difficult to make than looms. The 
construction of them varies considerably according to the 
work which is to be done. Those used by the ribbon-wf>avers 
are very small, made of boxw’ood, and should have metal 
noses, i. c. a narrow strip of steel let into the wood on each 
end, running up one side of the shuttle, over the tip and 
down the other side. These ractcal noses arc liable to break 
off, and the workers cannot get them repaired or obtain new 
ones. If the metal is missing the tip of the shuttlQ,is apt to 
become worn and roughened, so that it does not slide easily 
through the warp. The fly-shuttle is larger and heavier 
than the other, and is always fitted with metal tips and 
a wheel to make it run smoothly, yome hand-throw'n 
shuttles also have this little wheel or roller on the bottom 
and the metal tips. There are tiny springs inside to hold 
the bobbin on which the thread is wound. The making 
of a shuttle requires fine and exact w'orkraanshij) and there 
are few men in England who can do it satisfactorily. 

A Haslomere weaver estimated the price in 1 022 of a com- 
plete outfit for weaving as follows : Loom, £14 ; Warping- 
mill, £2 ; Reeds, of w hich one or tw^o are needed, 125 . to 15s. ; 
Needles, Hs. a thousand ; Shuttles .‘Is. (id., of which three 
or four are needed; and Bobbin- winder, 15s. The price 
of 3s. (id, for a shuttle seems a very low one in comparison 
with the cost as stated by other weavers. This would pr<v 
bably be the simplest ty])e. A Yorkshire weaver said, in 
1922, that she could not obtain a. hand-tJirown shuttle of 
the kind she needed for less than 15s., although she con- 
sidered the actual value of it, with regard to the workmanship 
and material, to be only 45. Her ffy-slwit^les cost 25s. 155. 
for a hand-tlirow'n shuttle was the price mentioned by 
another weaver in 1923. The Stratford looms could be 
bought at prices ranging from £5 JOs. in 1923, although 
a few years ago as much as £15 was paid for an English loom. 
Imported Swedish looms were sold in 1921 for £12 each. 
In 1923 small tapestry looms could be bought at Gt'ra\iford 
for £2 lOs. each. 

The weaving of velvet by hand, carried on at Sudbury by 
two out-workersn is a special process and a very slow one. 
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A groteved wire, ^ inch thick, is thrust through the warp after 
ev«y three throws of the shuttle. When there are three 
^^es thus inserted the weaver runs a knife along the groove 
of the wire nearest to him, thus cutting through the warp 
threads wliicli pass over it. The cut ends stand up and 
form the pile of the velvet. The finest dress velvet, such as 
that woven for Coronation robes, has 60 wires to each inch 
of the web, so the fineness of the silken threads of the weft 
can w^ll be imagined. Tn furniture velvet there are 30 wires 
to the inch. The work is, of course, very slow and tedious. 

When wool has been woven with the grease in it the cloth 
must be scoured and pressed before it is ready for wear. It 
is often sent to a textile mill for tliis process, a Yorkshire 
weaver, for example, sending her tweeds to Huddersfield, 
while th<i cjoth woven in the Trowbridge workhouse is sent 
to the Trowbridge woollen mill. These large firms often 
dislike dealing with the small quantities whiclx they receive 
from hand-weavers. This factory treatment also, is said to 
give the cloth an appearance a])pioximating to that of 
machine-woven matei ial and some weavers therefore avoid it. 

The natural colour of flax is a j)ale brown, varying con- 
siderably according to the quality of the flax and to the 
method of its preparation. If white linen is required it must 
be bleached after weaving, and if this is done by hand it is 
a long and troublesome process, as the heavy rolls of linen 
have to be many times soaked in water and spreail out on 
the grass in the sunshine, and the long strips of wet linen 
are difficult to move about. In the Lake District, where 
a great deal of linen is woven by hand, this is sold in its 
unbleached form, and when white linen is required by the 
weavers for the embroidery — work often carried on in con- 
nexion with the weaving industries here — it is obtained from 
the Irish mills. 

The yarn is dyed before it is woven, and although many 
hand-weavers buy ready-dyed yarns, coloured by means of 
aniline dyes, otiier.s ca^ry out the w'ork of dyeing with 
vegetable dyes. Cotton is more tlifficult to dye than wool or 
silk, and flax is still more so. Hand- weavers who are inter- 
ested in colour usually find great pleasure in dyeing their own 
yarns, and although certain sliades cannot be obtained from 
vegetable dyes, yet this method, if used with skill and 
pati^ce,*can give very beautiful effects and great variety of 
colouring. 

The grttcft advantage of vegetable over aniline dyes is 
that the colours of the former arc more durtible, if the dyeing 
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ifl propOTly done. , But the processes are rather slotf, and 
eyeful attention must be given throughout. It is said niat 
there is need of fxuther experiment and, what is more imj 
portant still, of careful records of the experiments made, in 
order that the knowledge gained can be handed on to others. 
A very slight variation in the process may produce a con- 
siderable difference in the results. Since aniline dyes are 
a comparatively recent innovation, great stores of knowledge 
must have been amassed during centuries of cxperimeKt and 
practice in vegetable dyeing, but, through the break in the 
traction, much of this seems to have been lost and modem 
weavers and dyers are working to rebuild the knowledge of 
this craft. It has been .suggc'stcd that a laboratory in 
connexion with an Art or Technical School would serve, 
a very useful purpose in this respect and, in faot, at the 
Leicester School of Art the question has been studied and 
information can be obtained. 

Woollen yarn is the kind most often dyed by the hand 
weavers themselves. Flax is seldom treated owing to the 
difficulty involved and also owing to the fact that unbleached 
linen in the natural colours of the flax fibres is very beautiful, 
and is suitable for many purposes, whilst for a great variety 
the plain white (bleached) linen is preferred. Silk is fairly easily 
obtained from the manufacturers in small quantities dyed 
to the shade required, so it is not very often dyed by the 
weaver. Cotton can also be obtained ready dyed by patent 
processes in the so-called ‘ fadeless ’ colourings and, although 
these are not always satisfactory, the very difficult process 
of dyeing cotton by hand with vegetable dyes would make 
this comparatively cheap material too expensive. 

When dyeing is carried out in connexion with a weaving 
industry, a special stove for the dyeing vats and a large tank 
for rain-water are desirable. Some dyers make use of ready- 
prepared dye-stuffs in addition to the lichens, wood, and other 
vegetable products from which the dyes are obtained. Many 
of these grow in England, and some can be collected Where 
they grow wild, while many others could be grown by the 
dyer, Crottles (lichens), giving brown and yellow colours, 
grow on the stone walls of the Yorkshire moors and elsewhere. 
Walnut husks are used for grey. Weld, a species .of mimo- 
nette, also known as Dyer’s Weed, which gives a, yfifiow 
colour, MOWS on chalk or sandy soils and is fouild on the 
Sussex Downs. Spindle berries produce a very beautiful 
blue. Oak bark can be used for dyeing a rusty,*’ brownish 
black and for lighter brown shades. AHer wood produces 
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a relish brown. Madder, used lor red dyes, grows in the 
Bout^ of England and in France. Indigo, which is prepared 
^froin the stem of the indigo plant, is imported only in the 
form of a dye-stuff ready for use. 

iv. The Workers, 

As is pointed out by Miss Alice Clark, ^ ‘ from the general 
economic standpoint, the textile industries ... in the history 
of women’s economic development hold a position which 
is . . . unique . . . their labour was . . . indispensable to the 
textile industries, for in all ages and in all countries spinning 
has been a monopoly of women. This monopoly has been 
so nearly universal that we may suspect some physiological 
inability qji Jhe part of men to spin a fine even thread at the 
requisite speed, and spinning forms the greater part of the 
labour in the production of hand-made textile fabrics ’. The 
making of linen, from the sowing and cultivation of the flax 
to the final processes of weaving and bleaching was often 
the work of women so long as tliis craft was practised chiefly 
as a home industry to provide for household needs. The 
weaving of woollen materials, however, was often considered 
to be work too heavy to be done satisfactorily by women and 
there were enactments against their employment on cloth 
looms, This continued to be mainly men’.s work until power- 
looms replaced the others. Where the ancient industry 
survives, the weavers, even of Hnen, areusuallymen, although 
there are still some women amongst the silk-weavers of 
Spitalfields, while the Coventry ribbun-w'caving — the narrow 
web requiring less exertion — ^scems always to have been in 
the hands of women. Men weavers are to be found in the 
Lake District, in the survivals of the older industries in 
Somerset, in the silk and velvet factories of Braintree, 
Haverhill, and Sudbury, and as out-workers in th«^ indus- 
tries, and they were employed to weave the linens of North 
Lophe^m. But most of, the newer ind ustries have been started 
by women, and A^omen *are mainly employed , In them, 
although the master weaver of one industry attNewport 
(Essex) is a man, who is training five boys, and tiSie Spital- 
fields weaver who has settled in Surrey and worked up an 
independent industry there is also training a boy, Whom he 
twk dn*at the age of fourteen. A number of partially 
disabled ex-service men were trained in weaving, but very 
feVr of then>*seem to have been able to carry it on as an 
* The WorJdnff Life of Women in the SeventeetUi Century. 
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indttst^ with any eucoess. Their failure was puooa^iiy an® 
to their inabUity to got into touch with suitable marlete, 
and also to the fact that few of them had enough artigtio 
ability or training to enable them to give their products the 
individual stamp in which much of the value of hand^made > 
materials consists. Too often the cloth made was in stereo- 
typed patterns, and the use of mill-spun yarn and the final 
scouring and pressing by machinery gave it the appearance 
of a factory product. Although attempts are ip^de to 
speed up production by the use of the fly-shuttle, the hand- 
weaving industry is bound to fail if it comes into direct 
competition with factory production. The hand-made 
material may have greater durability than that which comes 
from tbo factory, but few people will pay a higher price 
for hand-work unless it looks different. One or tjwp may buy 
from sympathetic motives, but an industry depending on 
the charity of its customers will not thrive for long. 

As regards the employment of men in the hand-weaving 
industries in general, some people still maintain that women 
cannot weave so well. In one of the largest of the Lake 
industries only men are employed on the looms, and the 
woman who organizes it stated that women could not throw 
the shuttle across the broader webs and that their weaving 
has not a tight enough texture owing to their lack of strength 
in beating up the slay, which is the most strenuous work in 
weaving heavy woollen materials. Certainly the looseness 
of a great deal of hand-woven tweed is a serious drawback, 
since it causes it to pull out of shape when worn. Judging 
from the very best work of w omen weavers, it may be con- 
cluded that they are capable of weaving, with the hand- 
thrown shuttle, materials of good close texture in silk, cotton, 
flax, and wool, of any width up to 3G or 40 inches, although 
they do not excel in the weaving of the very heaviest kinds 
of tweed and cloth. Probably the faults which are some- 
times to be found in their work are more the results of insuffi- 
cient training or of carek'ssness, than of actual incapacity. 

The reason that a greater number of women than of men 
is to be found in the industry at the present day, is one which 
applies to all the home crafts and industries, namely, that 
women more often enjoy that independence, untrammelled 
by the necessity of supporting a tamily, which enables them 
to launch out on a somewhat risky enterprise, cWhi^n the 
industry has developed to such an extent that they be^ 
to need an assistant, they often find it convea^nt to t^e 
as pupils Que am two other women who are learning the craft 
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with ^ view to setting up a new independent industry or to 
prfetising it as a hobby. If regular employees are required, 
ti^ weaver in a rural district can sometimes find village 
• gins who will not require very high wages, for few of the 
hand-weaving industries are so commercially successful that 
they can afford to pay what would be a suitable wage for 
a fully skilled man. But there are a comparatively small 
number of employees of any kind in the industry, although 
a group of two or three weavers often work together co-opera- 
tivoly with success. The number of employees engaged in 
spinning is far larger, partly because the bulk of the labour 
which goes to making any piece of material entirely by hand 
is devoted to spinning, and also because spinning can be 
done as a spare time home industry by women otherwise 
engaged op household duties. Many weavers who have 
chosen tliis craft because of the opportunities which it offers 
for the exercise of their talent for artistic creation, prefer 
to work alone, or with only one helper, because they consider 
that the originality of design can only be expressed in their 
own handiwork. 

In many districts the weavers seem to have no difficulty 
in finding local girls or women to work as apprentices or 
employees. The Broadway w^orker has two apprentices 
from the village, four women are employed on the looms in 
a workroom near Bromsgrove, and ten spinners, old women 
who have recently been taught, work here in their own homes 
on wheels wffiich are lent to them. Out- workers are employed 
on spinning in a good many cases, particularly in the Lake 
District, where at one time there were as man}?- as eighty 
women working in their homes for one firm, although the 
number has since been reduced to twenty. Some of the 
Sussex weavers employ a number of home spinners, both 
village women of the neighbourhood and also a few well-to-do 
w^omen in different parts of the country who do it as a hobby. 

On the outskirts of a little towm in Yorkshire several looms 
have been set up in a workroom and a number of girls, most 
of them shop assistants in the town, spend their «pare time 
in weaving under the direction of the promoter of ime scheme 
— which was designed to provide tiie girls with a part-time 
occupation in creative work. The girls receive wages, but 
not, apparently, at rates high enough to provide them with 
a livt4iiio,9d even if they were to w^ork at weaving as a full- 
time employment. It is said that the industry yields no 
profits, aH^fiough there seems to be a good sale for the pro- 
ducts. The girls become fairly proficient after about a year, 

8203.2 T% 
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during which period a few hours weekly are spent Qt the 
loom. ^ 

In one of the Haslemere industries girls are taken on ^as 
apprentices at the age of fourteen, on leaving the elementary 
school ; it was stated here that there is considerable com- 
petition amongst the girls whenever any vacancy occurs and 
that the industry is seldom able to admit all who apply. 
There are usually from four to six apprentices working in 
these weaving rooms, although in 1 021 when a visit wa^ paid, 
trade was very slack and there were only four. 

In this and in other cases the village girls and women were 
said to take the keenest interest in the craft and particularly 
to enjoy working out new patterns. From many weavers, 
however, the complaint is heard that they cannot get village 
girls or women to take any interevst in the crafts spinning 
and weaving. One Yorkshire weaver, for example, who finds 
it difficult to execute unaided the large orders which she 
often receives, has tried without success to find another 
woman wdio would work in partnership with her or as an 
assistant. Other weavers speak of the same difficulty, one 
Lincolnshire w^oman expressing the opinion that tradesmen's 
daughters are more willing to take up the wx>rk tlian are the 
girls in farm WTukers’ families. The sa story is told with 
regard to spinning. One or two w^eavers who had offered to 
teach local girls and w^omon to spin, and to find employment 
for them, had met wdth no enthusiasm, although there is said 
to be a considerable demand amimg weavers for hand-spun 
wool. In many cases it is evident that the rate of payment 
for spinning is not sufficiently attractive, particularly in 
cases where local factories offer alternative employment. 

Thus, several cases indicate that the crafts of spinning 
and weaving are readily taken up by village women, who 
find in them a source of interest and a sufficiently profitable 
whole or part-time occupation ; wdiilst other cases — greater 
in number — indicate the very opposite, namely, that village 
women do not find this industry attractive and that, even 
in villages where there is no competition from other forms 
of employment, there is no one willing to take up the work. 
What is the explanation of these contradictions ? There 
seem to be four chief factors in the problem. 

The first is locality : in districts, such as the Lakes and 
Sussex, where there are groups of handicraft work'^fs, ‘many 
of whom have been settled there for years, a general interest 
in handicraft work has been aroused, and small industries 
have grown up ,and prospered under the eyes of the village 
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people. But in other districts, where the idea of any such 
enterprise is a new one, the conservative villager, who tends 
tg) distrust anything strange, probably considers it some- 
thing in the nature of a fad or freak, vhich can hardly be 
connected with a steady source of income, and in which it 
would be better not to be involved. It is also probable that 
in these centres of handicraft work where there are oppor- 
funities for the sale of a good deal of the produce to visitors, 
with«>ut the expense of sending it to sliops and ex]\ibitions, 
somewhat higher wages can be paid, but tlie information 
on this point is scanty. ^Anotlier point in connexion with 
the importance of tlie locality of an industry, already 
suggested in Chapter II, page 11, is that it is easier to revive 
the spinning and weaving industries in a district wiiere they 
have onl^y irecently died out, and where t he old skilled w^orkers 
are still to be found, than to establish them in a place where 
all traces of the craft have long ago been lost. In at least 
one of the eases mentioned above, where there w^as difficulty 
in obtaining w^orkers, it w'as due to the competition of local 
factories in the labour market, but in the (;ase of the industry 
near Brornsgrove, wIktc factory rates of wages are paid to 
the weavers, this dilliculty has been overcome, although it 
is not clear wdiether the industry can reall}^ bear the expense 
of such high rates of pay. Most of the hand-w'eaving work- 
rooms are situated in rural districts where thf^re is hardly 
any other oj)ening for employment, except on the land or in 
domestic service. 

The second factor is that of the expense of the necessary 
apparatus for weaving or sj)inning. \Veav(*rs are usually 
employed in the workrooms on looms belonging to the 
employers, but employers wJio w^ould undertake to provide 
home spinners with work and to teach them free of charge, 
often ex]K"ct the women to provide their own wdieels, and 
the price of about four guineas for one of these would be 
enough to discourage a cottage woman. AVheels aie loaned 
to the spinners ne^r«Bromsgrove, and in this case ten w^omen 
in the neighbourhood have taken up the w ork. But in man;V' 
of the small, newly started industries capital is not available 
for the purchase of a number of wheels. The primitive 
method of spinning with only a distaff and spindle does not 
seem tj) have been tried in England, probably because more 
skill^is nsSeded to produce a line thread by this means. 

The third factor is the rate of wages. Since tliere are so 
few emplci^ees of any sort in the industry, and many of these 
are in the position of apprentices, it is difficult to draw any 
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general conclusions as to current rates, but in many /^ases 
the wages offered have been very low% and it is usualJy eefn- 
sidered that it is impossible to earn a livelihood by spinning. 
The fourth factor may be summed up as the personality 
of the weaver. The promoters of these industries are often 
strangers to the district and sometimes suffer from a lack 
of understanding of rural conditions and of the way in which 
to win the sympathy of the village w’^oman. Some of them, 
whilst putting a very high value on their own worI> are 
unwilling to pay the weaver as a skilled worker, even if 
they can afford to do so. If tlie apprentices were to receive 
more training in designing, and were encouraged to w^ork 
out patterns and colour combinations of their own, they 
might take more intcr(\st in the work, and probably many of 
them would develop real talent in this direction.,- Th<^ plan 
carried out in one of the Haslemere industries, of allowing 
the a]>prentices to return to the w^orkroom after working 
hours and w^eavc materials for their own use at tlie cost to 
themselves only of the yam ust^d, gives them not only an 
opportunity for additional practice but also the satisfaction 
of being able to create something for tlu'h’ own personal 
possession, and so stimiilatevS their interest in the craft. 
Concerning this factor of personality it is hardly safe to 
generalize, hut the failure of certain industries would seem 
to be at lea.st in pari due to it. 

Information concerning the wages paid for spinning w^ool 
is incomplete, but it was stated in tlu^ I^ake District that 
4^9. a pound was paid bc'fore the war for the spinning, and 
that most of the part-time workers hrouglit in only a pound 
each week. One estimate is that a woman caji spin an ounce 
in an hour. Another informant- declared that it is possible 
for a good worker to spin one pound of wool in a nine-hour 
day. Another estimate from Lake District w^is that 
a full-time spinner earned 18.s*. a week before the war, and 
from 25s. to 3U6‘. a week in 1921. Iji Sussex the rate paid 
for spinning in 1921 was tk/. an ounce, -winch, at the speed 
of one ounce an hour, would represent a weekly wage of 
about 18-5*. for full-time work, in 1922 one weaver stated 
that the cost of spinning one pound of Shetland wool was 
15.S. in Scotland, but the labour involved in this is more than 
that of spinning ordinary yarn for tweed weaving. 

Since there are so few employees in the hand-wed^ving 
industry and the conditions of employment vary consider- 
ably in different instances, it is impossible to' 'make any 
general statemeirt as to the usual rates of wages. Instances 
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tbc^ rates said to be current in certain districts can , however, 
be given. Mention has already been made of the industr)' 
3 iear Bromsgrove where the rates paid are equivalent to 
those of the factories in the neighbouring town of Redditch. 
It was stated in 1921 that th(j man (unployed in a textile mill 
as pattern -weaver on a hand -loom, who is often an over- 
looker also, could earn £5 to £(> a week, but he would be 
h particularly skilled weaver. At this time the Westmorland 
weaver who gave this information said that ho hoped to 
employ three or four men if the market, wdiich v as affected 
by the trade de})ression, sliould im])rove, and that they 
would receive about £3 or £4 a wecjk in wages. He himself 
had ceased to work foi* one of tlu' wc^aving industries of tlu‘ 
district through a disagreement as to the rate at which he 
should 4»C’*paid, so probably the £3 to £4 w^hich he considers 
a suitable wage is a higher one than that usually paid. 

In the Haslcmere cotton weaving industry apprentices 
are taken on ai. the age of fourteen and work without w'ages 
for two weeks, afti'r which they receive^ a small remunera- 
tion, wiiicli is gradually increased. Aft(‘r one year’s training 
they }»e(U)me really useful, and at th(‘ c'ud of two yeais they 
have become p[’olici(‘nt and can earn Ws. in a 39-hour w^eek. 
''Jiie boy a})prenti(;es in a >;('wq)ort (Essex) industry were 
earning 12^*. a. w(M‘k in 1922 whilst still v(tv inexperienced. 
One weaver stated that adults who cornt‘ to h('r as pupils 
master the craft in from three to six months. 

Th(‘r(* is more definite information as to the wages earned 
by wx'avers who iwv in tlu* ])osition of outworkers for 
factories. They are always paid ])y pic‘ce-rates per yard of 
mat(U‘ial woven, but in reckoning the amount which they 
•can earn, not only th(‘ tinu' taken in the actual w^t^aving of 
the material must 1 k' considered, but also the time taken to 
set up the war]). It is to tl)e advantage' of the* weaver te) set 
11 ]) a war}) for as many yarels as j)e)ssible at one time, as he 
is not paiel separate*ly for this w’e)rk. In this rcs})ect the 
Coventry ribboi^-w^cavws art* at a disatlvantage, for only 
such ribbe)ns as are neede*el in small ejuan titles are given to 
the out-wx)rkers te) fie wov(*n by hanel, and the w^eaver con- 
siders herself lucky if she ‘ ge*t-s in ' for 39 yards or more in 
a week, instead of e)nly IS yards, as may bo the ease. 8he 
is sJiUmore fortunate^ if in two consecutive weeks she ‘ gets 
in ’ for ribbons requiring the same warp, wdiicb thus does 
not have to be set up again. In addition to the making of 
the warpt she alse) has to wind the bobbins and quills before 
she can begin the weaving. Ont* of th<* ribbon -weavers 
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stated that the preliminary work took from two to thrpe 
hours, but this seems a low estimate if the winding, as well 
as the making of the warp, be included. The amount earned 
by them is very small. One worker estimated that the 
maximum possible earnings in a week would be £1, but she 
would have to work very long hours for that, much longer 
than factory hours. As a matter of fact, the ribbon- weavers 
never get enough work now to enable them to earn as much 
as £1. They vstated that a good worker could make i i an 
hour three yards of ribbon al)out 1 1 inches wide with cotton 
weft, and that, of another similar ribbon, 2 inches wide, 
with 30 throws to the incti (i. e. 30 threads of the weft), it 
would be hard work to make two yards in an hour, the pay 
being 1 Id, a yard. Although the work on a four-treadle loom 
is rather more skilled, it is no better paid, but, ifairything, 
rather worse, for it takes longer to do and the extra price 
paid per yard hardly makes up for this. Out of the meagre 
pittance which the women earn most of them have to pay 
a few pence to the winder. The ends of warp left over, when 
the weaver has finished the required length of ribbon and 
cut it off, are known as ‘ thrums ’ and are the perquisite 
of the weaver. 

The men wdio weave silk and velvet for the Essex and 
Sudbury factories are somewhat better paid than the ribbon- 
Aveavers, although, especially in the case of velvet-weaving, 
the rates are decidedly Iow^ A weaver stated that ho could 
make a yard of furniture velvet a day «‘U)d that he receiv(‘d 
56. 6(/. for this w^ork. Of dress velvet he could make only 
half a yard a day. It takes him a week to set uj) the loom, but 
he is able to make the warp for a length of about fifty yards, 
which W'ould represent at least eight weeks’ work on weaving- 
When the extreme fineness of the threads which are used 
and the intricate process of w^caving and cutting the pile ^ 
are considered, this very slow^ rate of production can be 
understood. Working six full days in th(' w^oek he would 
make six yards of furniture velvet, for- which he w^ould be 
paid 336., but for every eight wx‘eks of weaving one week of 
setting UJ), for which he is not paid, must be reckoned, so 
that the average flat rate over nine weeks would be about 
296. a week at the maximum. Ho himself said that he 
reckoned the rate as al)out the equivalent of 21s. weqkly. 

A schedule of the rates paid for the weaving of umbrella 
silk at Haverhill showed at January Lst, 1920, an increase 
of 100 per cent, over those of March 5th, 1898. In* 1923 the 
** ^ See p. 29. 
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earijiirigs were said to be about £2 a weelc, and often less 
because of the scarcity of work. The maximum possible 
^ earnings in a week were given as £2 5a*. 

Weaving and spinning are crafts which have for some time 
been utilized for the employment of the blind, the crippled, 
and those who suffer from slight mental deficiency. At the 
Barclay Workshops for Blind W omen in London and Brighton 
thfere is ample evidence of the excellent work which blind 
peoplsi can do on the loom, under efficient direction. In the 
rural districts investigated, there were several examples of 
weaving industries in which the w orkers are feeble-minded or 
physically disabled to some extent, and in some cases the w ork 
done by these people is of the highest quality. The Govern- 
ment schemes for training partially disabled ex-service men in 
weaving, ^i%d the frequent failure of those trained to establish 
an industry on a firm basis, have already been mentioned. 

In the cas(? of the weaving carried on by feeble-minded 
girls in a Trowbridge institution, there w as no idea of making 
these girls independent, but the occupation is good for them 
and brings them happiness and also a little money to spend 
as their owm. It may afford, as it develops, some substantial 
contribution to the expense of caring for the feeble-minded, 
which is a necessary but costly cliaj’ge on the rate-payer. 
These girls seem to learn both weaving and spinning without 
difficulty, although they arc slow" at the W"ork and a variety 
of occupation is needed because of tlnir lack of ability to 
concentrate on anything for long at a time. The same 
applies to the erij)])led girls employed on spinning and 
weaving at 8tratford-on-Avon, who are, in the majority of 
cases, mentally stunted as well as physically unfit. When 
they first enter the school from the Guardians' Homes they 
have received little educjatioii and have developed no sense 
of res])onsibility ; thus tluw are very difficult to train. After 
they have worked in the school for some time wonderful 
improvement is shown in the development both of character 
and of intelljgencfj, and iwo of the girls have become suffi- 
ciently skilled and dependable to leave the Home, live by 
themselves, and earn their own living. One is employed 
in the school as a tapestry w eaver and the other as d}x^r and 
assistant teacher-draughtswoman, and they earn from lOrf. to 
%n hour. But the majority of the girls, owing to their 
jffiysical llisabilities, can never attain to the speed and skill 
of able-bodied workers and wdll never become self-supporting. 
One of th« 'difficulties of organizing this kind of industry is 
that there is no outlet for those trained, shice the ordinary 
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weaving industries cannot afford to take such slow 
and pay them enough to support themselves. Thus the school 
can only take for training a limited number of girls 4or, 
whose output it is able to find a market. Most of the girls 
can w^ork for a seven-hour day if the work is varied, but 
some do less. Those who are too lame to work the treadles 
of a loom can weave tapestry, as for this they sit at the 
upright frame and do all the work with their hands. 

At Cambridge an epileptic boy and several others ,<r^ither 
mentally or phj^sically incapacitated from earning their 
living otherwises, are employed in a weaving studio under 
the auspices of the Artificers’ Guild. These weavers are 
paid by piece-rates and are able to sup])ori themselves. 'J’heir 
capacity is varied, some being able only to make the coarser 
materials, while others acquire the technique c>f the craft to 
perfection, and produce the most delicate silkeii fabrics. 

The question wdn’ch arises, when th<‘ einj>loym(‘nt of these 
feeble-minded and })hvsicallv incapacitated people^ in weav- 
ing industries is considered in relation to other industries 
of the same kind in which normal people an^ (unj)loyed, is 
whether the former, subsidized as they must b<* because the 
workers cannot attain sufficient speed to eomjxde on equal 
terms, may not undersell the latter aiid t(‘nd to cause a 
reduction in th(‘ wage's of normal weavers, In the 1Vow- 
bridge institution no atieni})t is made'- to remder tlie industry 
self-supporting, and tlie cloth is sold at piices w Inch arc far 
below those of other hand-wovem materials, and almost 
certainly l('ss than the cost of jmxliiction of such materials 
could possibly be. These ‘ Semingtori llom(‘S])uns as they 
are called, were sold at a London exhibitie)n in at prices 
from 5.S’. a yard, other Cixcellent specimens, .SI indies wide, 
being priced at iis. and Oa*. (xL a yard. This is only the', price 
of factory-made cloth, and, indeed, these homespuns were 
at first sold only through the Trowbiidge Tiiill, the owner 
of wLich agreed to take all that the girls mack*. In this way 
the industry did not really comjieto with hand-weaving, but 
when the materials are sold at handicraft exhibitions they 
are in direct competition with the products of other hand- 
loom industries. This problem indicates the need for some 
agreement amemgst hand-w'cavers as to a standard scale of 
prices and wages. If the work of the unfit w^ere priced at 
a rate which would cover the cost of production by 
normal workers adequately paid and provide a reasonable 
profit, then the subsidy which these industries for the 
subnormal receive should serve to compensate for the 
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slo^f^ntss of these workers. The output of the Stratford-on- 
Avon and of the Cambridge weavers is sold at prices approxi- 
^ mtting to those charged in any other liand-weaving industry. 
’The Stratford industry has not been self-supporting, up to 
the present, owing to under-capitalization, but it is hoped 
that the financial position may be improved and that, in the 
future, with the help of the (Guardians’ grants towards the 
maintenance of the girls, it may be able to pay its way. 
The (Cambridge industry (nijoys special advantages In that 
it is run as an adjunct to the Artificers’ (Guild, which has a 
shop in Cambridge for the sale of jewellery, pottery, metal- 
ware, and other work of various individual craftsmen, so 
that there are exceJIent op])ortunities for tlu' sale of the 
woven goods also. Prices here are high, but they are justified 
by the e^^cillence of the workmaiisliij) and by th(‘ beauty of 
design, which is due to the organizer of the industry. In 
this case the v^ork of weav(u*s who are mentally sii]>norn]al 
can he sold side by side with tlic work of other craftsmen at 
corresponding ))rices and without any spe(dal appeal to the 
charity of the buyers. 1’his weaving industry would not 
bo able to stand l)y itsedf, hut, cornbinc'd with the sale of 
other handicraft W'ork, it is beginning to show some ])rofits, 
although the inark(‘t is subject to (luctuatioiis and the 
organizes* had In keej) the w^ork going without any ju’ofit to 
herself for two years whilst she was ' hnling ’ for a market. 

v. Organizalion. 

Vbirious types of organization an* to 1)0 found in the 
W'eaving industry, ranging from the f>art-time individual 
w^orkej’ who aims at making some addition to an income 
(lcrive<l from other sources, and who oftiui makes little or 
no attem])t to organize h(*r business on systematic lines, to 
the workrooms under the direction of an individual or of 
some guild for the production and sale of handicraft w^ork. 
There are aJso a number* of small industries in which the 
only workers are the two or three weavers who are ])art- 
ners in the business. As a weaving industry develops, the 
branches of hand-spinning and dyeing are generally included, 
and this necessitates tlie employment of additional w orkers. 
Few’ weavers are so fortunate in the locality of their industry 
that they hre able to sell all their output from the workroom 
itself or a neighbouring shop, it is therefore of great 
advantage to them to be connected with one of the organiza- 
tions for the sale of handicraft work, such *8.8 the Peasant 
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Arts Guild, to which is affiliated one of the Haslemere 
industries, or the Artificers’ Guild, under whose auspices 
the Cambridge weaving studio is run, or the Home Arts 
and Industries Association, whose membership includes^ 
many hand-weavers and spinners throughout the country. 
►Such organizations also afford to scattered individual weavers 
the opportunity to meet together and discuss questions 
which affect them all, particularly questions relating to rates 
of wages and the prices at which their goods are to b^ sold. 
At present there seems to be a lack of co-ordination amongst 
them and great variations are found in the prices asked for 
very similar goods. The few who turn out poor work, pro- 
bably through having set up as independent workers before 
they were sufficiently experienced in all branches of the craft, 
and others who put a fantastic price on their out of 

proportion to the value of the work and material, all tend to 
bring the industry into disreputes or to cause its products to 
be regarded as only an expensive luxury for the wealthy. 
Many weavers cater for simpler tastes and shallower pockets 
and show that the worker on the hand-loom can very well 
combine in her output great beauty of texture and (colouring 
with good wearing qualities. The value of the small work- 
shop, in which the indi\'i(iual taste and judgement of each 
worker is given full scope, is of great importance in this 
industry, but, on the other Ijand, the weavers might, by 
co-operation, solve som(‘ of the problems connected with the 
obtaining of raw materials, the spinning of wool by hand, 
and, in some cases, the finding of a market for their goods. 
The industry, in its revived form, is a comparatively new 
one, and its future is likely to be affected considerably by 
the way in wdiich these i)roblems are solved. 

vi. MarkeU* 

To the handicraft worker on a small scale a connexion 
with a suitable market is of the great^pst importance but is 
often difficult to obtain. Inability to sell her goods may be 
due to the fact that she has not gauged the public taste 
correctly or expressed in her work qualities sufficiently 
attractive and arresting to gain customers, but, on the other 
hand, it may be, and often is, due to the fact that she has 
not found a means of displaying her wares to those J>eople 
who would bo likely to buy them. 

Hand-woven goods cannot as a rule be dispose(J, of through 
the ordinary c(;)mmercial channels for the sale of textiles. 
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SALE OF HAND- WOVEN MATERIALS 

The]^ appeal to a somewhat limited class, although some 
weavers say that the market seems to be extending and tliat 
pubtc taste is inclining towards a greater appreciation of 
R'andicraft work. The buyers of the products of the hand- 
Moom are people who appreciate beauty, particularly beauty 
•of texture, in materials for their own wear and for the 
furnishing of their houses. For furnishing purposes, particu- 
larly where curtains and coverings for cl] airs are required 
to mat<iji some decorative scheme, hand-woven fabrics are 
often needed, and one or two hand-weavers specialize in 
materials for furnishing. It is said that 1,000 yards of any 
one pattern is the least that is ordinarily made on a power- 
loom, whereas the hand-loom weaver can niakc a few^ yards 
of any pattern at a cost wdiich is not very much greater. 

in conn(3\^k)n with the marketing of their goods the lirst 
need of the weavers is a link between the isolated worker 
and the public. Materials cannot satisfactorily be sold unless 
the customer can see beforehand what he is l)uying. Neither 
descriptions nor illustrations can conv"(‘y exactly the nature 
of the goods, but, if pieces are t-o be cut off for patterns, 
a large proportion of the short lengths of material which 
are made will quickly be used u]). In the case of ‘ dress 
lengths ' with bands of woven ])attcrn ])lanncd to come at 
the hems or wiierever decoration may be desired, no ])atterns 
can give an exact idea of the whole ])ieee of woven stuff. It 
is thus essential that the weaver should have an opportunity 
of displaying her goods in an adequate spacci before likely 
customers. The exhibitions of handicraft w^ork help to 
provide this ojiportunity, but only on a few^ occasions fluring 
the year, and this is hardly enough for any one oxcc])t a part- 
tin^e worker. There is also to 1)C considered the expense of 
conveying the goods to London or another (centre, and of 
hiring a stall, the necessity for tlie worker's pn^sence, and 
her expenses for travelling and lodging. All this must be 
covered by the sales (dfcctcfl duriiig the short ])eriod of the 
exhibition. Man}^ \\ea*vers»find that the value of a stall at 
an exhibition rcj)ays all this ex])enditure oi money, time, 
and trouble, but neverthelcvss, this seems an expensive and 
cumbersome method of selling goods. Ordinary shops will 
seldom deal with the output of hand-weavers, because, like 
that of other handicraft workers, it is too small in bulk, not 
sufBciefcitly standardized, and cannot be produced to order 
quickly enough, to suit their purposes. Moreover, since the 
amount of hbbur necessary to the production of hand-woven 
goods — especially if they are also hand-spur» — is so great, 
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the prices must be kept as low as possible if a readj^ s/ile is 
hoped for, and if several middlemen were to reap a profit 
the retail price would be too high for many customers, i ^ 

Another difficulty is, that good craftsmen are often lacking 
in business experience or capacity, and it is as craftsmen^' 
rather than as business men that the majority of hand*' 
weavers have set their enteriirises on foot. There is also 
the need to ‘ feel for a market ’ and to adapt the things rflade 
to its demands. This may be a slow and costly ^process, 
especially with the more expensive kinds of material, for 
which the market is necessarily limited. 

A minor difficulty is that tailors are reluctant to make up 
any materials other than those which tliey themselves 
supply, and, if they consent to do so, include in their charge 
to the customer the amount of the com missior>»^ which the 
tailor would otherwise receive from tlic manufacturer for 
the sale of his goods. Weavers of tweeds would be consider- 
ably benefited if they could form f)usiness connexions with 
tailoring firms which w^ould sujiply and make up their 
materials. 

The importance to weavers of their ooniu'xion with an 
assured market is shown by the instaT\ce of the Winterslow 
industry, wdiich was rewivx'd amongst smalMioldtu's hya lady 
wffio for some years made herself resj)onsi))l(‘ for tlie selling 
organization. Subsequerdiy slie handc'd r)ver the business, 
and from this time it declined, the mcui being unable to keep 
in touch wdth the former (mstomers oi* to iind new ones. 

Several difl'erent methods of marketing their goods 
commonly made us(^ of by hand-weavers. One is by sale 
through a shop in the neighbourhood of the weaving-room or 
from the workshop itself. This system is emfiloyed to -the 
best advantage in cases wdiere various kinds of han(lwT>rk — 
metal wxirk, jewellery, furniture, pottery, toys — produced by 
local craftsmen, are sold. There are shops of this kind in 
Cambridge, Broadw’^ay, and elsewhere. Here the hand* 
woven materials may be displayed ♦^tq good advantage in 
company with other things of artistic value. Some of the 
Women’s Institute shops in different jiarts of the country 
sell the output of local weavers, charging only a small com- 
mission on sales. In some cases, however, sale through 
a shop may prove expensive if the district is not [i putable 
one, or if there is not sufficient variety of stock. A hand- 
weaving industry in the south-west of England, which 
employed tw^o workers and ran its own shop l>>r the sale of 
the materials,^ found it necessary to charge for them double 
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the actial cost of making and material in order to cover all 
overhead expenses and make some profit, 

Im any district where there are a number of wealthy 
visitors the local shop or the workroom which is open to 
^customers may provide a good market. Hiis is seem in 
•Sussex, at Broadway, and at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
especially in the last place, for Americans seem to be par- 
ticiriarly susceptible to the charm of novelty. (The Lake 
DistricKis also a ver^'' good centre.) 

A few weavers are in touch with handicraft sho])S at some 
distance from them to which they s(‘nd their work. For 
example, the furnishing materials woven at Kirkby Moorside 
are larg(?ly made to the orders of architects with whom the 
organizer of the industry is in tmudi, but some are sold 
t hrough fP’^nrishing firms. The Spitalfields weaver at Haslc- 
mere, who does the same kind of work, has an agent in 
London through wliom he obtains orders. This weaver and 
some others sometimes receive special orders for church 
hangings. 

A f(‘W' of the smaller industries dispose of a larger })art of 
their out])ut to friends of the weaver, but this sort of market 
is not likely to absorl) even the output of a single wTuker for 
very long, although it may be helpful during the early days 
of an industry. 

It is ditficult to give any presen tative examples of the 
prices of hand-woven materials or to comjiare these with the 
cost f>f similar stuffs made by^ machinery. In both cases the 
novelty or originality of a design may endow a piece of 
material with a temporarily exaggerated value. Amongst 
the products of liaud- weavers there is so little attempt at 
any standardization of juice, and the market value of the 
juaterial de})ends so much not only upon the artistic talent 
and the craftsmanship of the individual w^eaver, but also 
upon her method of marketing, her rejnitation, and her owm 
estimate of the value of her work, that it is difficult to find 
an average. , » 

vii. Prospects. 

On the whole, the demand for hand-woven materials 
seems to^be on the increase, a number of new industries 
having* beeii started since the w^ar, and there seem to be few 
actual failures, except perhaps among the ex-service men, 
many of wkAu had neither the business capacity nor the 
knowledge of markets necessary for the success of such an 
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enterprise. Artist craftsmen who can produce good Original 
designs and colour schemes and carry them out — spinning, 
dyeing, and weaving, with finished technique — find no &ifl^- 
culty in disposing of their wares. 

One of the points of greatest importance in the future* 
development of the industry is that of training in technique, 
design, and busine.ss methods. One or other of these three 
points, which are of almost equal importance for the fouftder 
of an industry, is too often neglected. One of the ifi^eaving 
schools stated that a course of from three to six months was 
generally sufficient, but, although weavers would probably 
acquire technical facility in that time, they would not be 
fitted to cfirry on an independent business. 

Another problem on the solution of which the future of 
the industry greatly depends, is that connected with the 
hand-spinning of yam. On the one hand there is the cost 
of en)ploying the number of full-time workers who would be 
required to supply even one hand-weaver ; on the other, 
there is the difficulty of the irregularity, both in quantity 
and in quality, of the supply from part-time home-workers. 
Spinning has met with no success as a eo1.tag<i industry in 
the south-western counties and is not likely to succeed there. 
In the Lake District the weavers still seem able to obtain 
a considerable sui)ply of hand -spun yarn from local village 
w'omen, but even here it was said that it becomes increasingly 
difficult to find spinners. The whole problem is mainly one 
of wages, and the cost of having the work done by hand. It is 
possible that spinners who could spend more time on the 
work than those now employed generally do, could acquire 
sufficient speed to make the occupation a remunerative one. 
If wheels could be bought at a lower price, or the sinqfie 
distaff and .spindle could he used, the problem would he 
somewhat simplified. .Spinning is in some respects an ideal 
craft for a home industry. 1 1 is easily learnt, does not require 
very close concentration, is not particularly tiring or trying 
to the eyes, can bo well done in -a poor .light, and the wheel 
does not take up a great deal of .space. But unless spinners 
can increase their working speed, by spending more time at 
the wheel, the industry will not be able to bear the cost of 
hand-spun yarn. 

Other problems, connected with the high cost apd, some- 
times, the impossibility of obtaining raw ffiaterials in 
sufficiently small quantities, and with the isolated worker’s 
inability to get into touch with suitable market*' at a reason- 
able expense, 'have already been referred to. 
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F 4 >r •purely utilitarian purposes hand-weaving is almost 
entirely superseded by the power-loom. This is illustrated 
^|)yHhe instance of hop-pockets, the large sacks for hops, 
wliich were woven by hand in Kent until about ten years 
ago. In a factory one man can make 500 hop-pockets in 
a day, whereas one woman could in a day weave only 50 on 
a hand-loom. In such a case the slight superiority of the 
haild-made article could not compensate for the far greater 
econoiS^y of machine-production. Th(; weaving of rollor- 
towelling on hand-looms by one or two weavers has already 
been referred to ; these wwkers are able to sell this cotton 
material at the ordinary shop prices, but they could not 
afford to sell it at wholesale ])rices, and difficulties of dis- 
tribution would prevent them from finding a market for 
any large ^jaantity, nor could enough profit be made on it 
to enable them to employ labour for the W’eaving. This 
material is therefore unlikely to be mad(^ excej)t by a 
individual wx)rkers at times wdien their production of other 
goods exceeds the irnriK'diate demand. 

An interesting point in connexion with the ancient v^ eaving 
industries is that although in some cast's the modern industries 
have been d(n^eloped from the relics of older ones in the 
district, yet it is noticeable that often there is no point of 
contact ()etween the modern ‘ arts and crafts ’ movement 
and the older industries in the same neighbourhood. For 
example, the existence of the Coventry ribbon -weavers is 
unknown to most people in Warwickshire, excepting their 
neighbours in the villages in wffiich they work and the peopk' 
directly connected with the industry. There are a number 
of modern hand-wx^avers in the county, and it is possible 
that if they could establish some connexion wdth the rather 
pathetic and very poorly paid group of ribbon-w^eavers they 
might be able to help them, for example, by putting t.hem 
into touch with the makers of looms and shuttles in England 
who have lately learnt these crafts in response to the new 
demands. The old mrAerS', on wdiom the Coventry weavers 
used to rely, have all died out, so that when these wmmen 
need repairs to a loom, or a new shuttle, they have to make 
shift with what they can cobble up for themselves, or wffiat 
the factorj^ can supply. The shuttles wdiich the factory can 
obtain fqr them are not suited to the w'ork because the 
factory is o/ily in touch with the manufacturers of accessories 
for power-looms, who do not understand the needs of the 
liand-loom weaver. It is possible, also, that the modern 
weaving industries, with their outlet to new markets, might 
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be able to turn to account the knowledge and skill at tjj^ese 
old workers, the demand for the product of whose looms is 
now so small from their regular employers that there is iiot 
enoiigh work to keep busy even the small number who remain.^ 
Another point of importance? with regard to the chances 
of success for new weaving industries is that a market must 
be ' felt for ’ and connexions wdth customers built up 
gradually. A weaver may be tempted to sink ail her capital 
in apparatus and material and start off enthusiastiQ^h,lly to 
work on orders from friends, which will perhaps keep her 
busy for some months, at the end of which period she may 
find that these people, being supplied, can give her no more 
orders for a long time and may even, if she has not perfected 
herself in the craft and has turned out meanwhile faulty 
and too loosely wov^en materials, forsake her altogether. In 
the same way, an industry started from philanthropic 
motives to give employment to the disabled may collapse 
wdien the original organizer, who perhaps had special facilities 
for disposing of the work, leaves it to be carried on by the 
workers alone, who have no outlet for their goods nor means 
of finding one. 


viii. JVofes on Mat-Weaving. 

The weaving of mats on hand-looms is carried on in many 
institutions for the blind and by individual blinded men in 
various towuis and villages, often together with basket- 
making and other crafts. Small factories or workshops are 
also found in which ibis work only is done, or the w(‘aving 
may be an ndjunct to the f)usiness of rope-making. Two 
firms of this last kind wore visited in the south-eastQrn 
counties ; one, which also made ropes and trugs, had thirty 
hand-looms for the weaving of mats, although only four of 
them were being worked in 1922 ; the other firm has already 
been referred to as one wliich used to carry on the woaving 
of ‘ sails ’ and hop-pockets by hand b^ut which, since the 
war, has used hand-looms only for mat-making. Other mat 
factories are usually to be found in urban districts, and here, 
as elsewhere, there is evidence of the precarious condition 
into which the industry seems to have fallen recently, owing 
to foreign competition, similar mats being made more 
cheaply by hand in India. « ^ 

The looms are similar to those used in ordinary hand-loom 
weaving, but of stouter build and with very bei»avy battens. 
The process is- that of hand- weaving, with variations, akin 
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to iieimethod of weaving velvet by hand. The pile is formed 
by threading short lengths of fibre under the warp or, in the 
cafte of large, rough mats, by picking up one weft thread of 
*yarn in a loop between each thread of the warf) and shearing 
through the loops with a knife, leaving the ends upstanding. 
Such work is not vc^ry skilled. 

The laborious processes of unwinding the skeins of yarn 
fon^splicing the ends (which is done by out- workers), and of 
rewinding the ‘pads' (heaps of yarn) into balls, could })e 
equally well carried out by machinery, and arc indeed done 
in this way in some factories. Pr<d)a})ly tlie c}iea]UH\ss of 
out-workers' labour in some places such as the colliery town 
of Pontefract, where there are many miners’ wives who arc 
glad to earn a little moni^y by a home occupation, would 
make the Y\troduction of machinery for unwinding the bales 
unnecessary in the factory here. But the work is dreary, 
monotonous, and poorly paid, the number of women employecl 
is not great, and, although tlioy w^oiild undoubtedly miss 
the small monetary benefit which they derive from it, their 
employment cannot Ijc viewed with any e]it})usiasm, nor can 
the pro])able cu'ssalion of it be c*orisid(‘reci as a disastci'. 

As regards tlu^ St, Dunstan's mat-inakiu’s, these men have 
generally settled in their nativ^c places, n^gardless of wliether 
those are suital)le centres for the industry, but as they 
often supplement mat- making with boot- re})at ring or ]>askct- 
making and, in any case, are less dependent on the industry 
than on their pensions for a. livelihood, they are not important 
figures in a survey of rural industries. They probably make 
only a few^ mats from time to time for the orders of local 
people wlio wish to contribute to their su})port. 

The institutions for the blind also rc^ceive orders from 
regular customers, many of wliom need mats made in spe‘cial 
sizes, but foreign com])etition is felt by these woikers. The 
simplicity of the apparatus and ])rocesses ern])l()yed suggest 
that the industry would be a suitable one for a country 
district and for worl^rirs engaged in some other part-time 
occupation. The making of mats of various kinds has 
already been mentioned as a side-line to an ordinary hand- 
loom weaving industry, and in this ease, again, individual 
orders for special sizes could be executed. But the condition 
of the industry when it was investigated in 1921 and 1922 
did not point to any likelihood of future development, but 
rather to its speedy decline. 
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LACE-MAKING 

i. Lace-Making Districts. 

Lace-making survives as a cottage iudustry, carried on 
by part-time workers, throughout a large area of the East 
Mdlands, in many villages of East Devon, centring round 
Honiton and Exeter, and, to a smaller extent, in Coggeshall 
and one or two adjacent villages in Essex. Isolated individual 
workers are also found in other districts but th®;^ are either 
migrants from one of these areas or else have learnt the craft 
as a hobby ; they are not r(?ally rcpresc^ntative of the industry. 
In the Honiton district and the East Midlands the majority 
of the present workers are the descendants of an unbroken 
line of lace-makers who have carried on the industry through 
many vicissitudes for hundreds of years. 'Phe CV)ggeshall 
lace industry is of more recent origin. The rise of the lace 
industry in England was probably due to the Flemish 
Protestant exiles who, fleeing from the jxu’sccution of 
Philip 11 of Spain in the Low Countries, came in 1503 to 
Kent. It is recorded that amongst them were a number of 
makers of ‘ bone-lace ’, so called through the use of bone 
bobbins, or, possibly, the use of bones, sharpened, for pins. 
In 1.567, when a further persecution drove more Flemings 
over, they began to spread to the Midlands ; in 1 .508 they 
had made their way to Cranfield, Beds., and later came, to 
Newport Pagnell, Olney, and Buckingham. They brought 
with them their lace-pillows, bobbins, and i>archment patterns 
and seem to have taught the craft to many people. The 
industry spread rapidly and widely and bobbin lace was much 
in demand throughout the .seventeenth and well into the 
eighteenth century. The Bipon and Norwich districts and 
the counties of Wilts, and Somerset have all been famous as 
centres of lace-making, in addition to the areas in which it 
still survives. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, the use of lace became more restricted anc^ in many 
districts the industry flagged and died out. • 

The original bobbin lace was, of course, made of linen 
thread and was of a coarser type than the present Point 
Ground or Buckingham lace. This was introduced at the 
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en<^ ol the eighteenth century and continued in popularity 
until 1851. In this year Maltese lace was shown at the 
Gieat Exhibition and took the public fancy. The lace- 
•makers of the Midlands found it easy to learn to make this 
lace, which could be turned out quicker than the native 
kinds, so they endeavoured by turning their attention to 
this new kind and by using the cheaper cotton instead of 
Linen thread, to compete with the machinc-madc lace which 
was kecoming increasingly popular. Frames for making 
point nets by machine first appeared at Mansfield as early 
as 1786, and in 1808 and 1809 patents were taken out for 
improved methods of making bobbin net. .L\)r at least 
thirty years before this thousands of w^omeji had been 
employed in and around Nottingham to embroider ornaments 
on net. 1813 figured net-w'eaving machbies were con- 
siderably improved and, as a result, lace-making machines 
were rapidly developed. 

The making of Maltese lace does not seem to have been 
taken up in the Honiton district, and, in consequence, the 
industry there has suffered a steady decline since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. But in the Midlands there 
was a temporary boom following 1851 until the competition 
of factory-made lace became so serious as to cause a rapid 
reduction in the wages earned by the hand-workers. Their 
earnings became so low that by about 1 880 few of them found 
that lace was w^orth making, the pillow\s WTre laid aside, and 
mothers no longer taught their daughters the craft. Most of 
the lace schools had died out about 1870, being replaced by 
the elementary schools founded under the new Education 
Act, in wdiich no lacc-making was taught. 

.Coggeshall lace is also of Continental origin, but w^as 
introduced into England far more recently tlian pillow-lace, 
late enough for the effects of the industrial revolution to 
prevent it from spreading very widely, although it attained 
to a certain prosperity in a- limited area. About the year 
1820 a Huguenot refugee §iettled in Coggeshall with his tw^o 
daughters. The girls were skilled in the art of making 
Tambour Lace, so called from the fact that the net, which 
forms the groundw^ork of the lace, was stretched over a round 
frame, like that of a tambourine, whilst the design was 
embroidered on it with a crotchet hook. The industry took 
root jtn3 kicreased in Coggeshall and a few neighbouring 
villages, and one of the ‘ tambour-masters ’ took some 
workers ov^r to Limerick in 1849 and established tambour 
lace- making there. At one time there were# many of these 
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‘ tambour- masters or dealers in lace, in the Coggesj^all 
district, but now only two remain, and as there has been no 
organized teaching of the craft since the closing of the schcyds 
or workrooms in which children were taught from the age* 
of eight, the industry is likely to die out. 

In the Midlands, cases of men making lace are recorded, 
but these were probably men who were disqualified bj^ 
age or infirmity for agricultural or other active work. The 
workers have consisted almost exclusively of the wojiaen of 
the farm labourer’s family, from the child of six or seven 
to her grandmother or great-grandmother. 

The bobbin lace industry at present extends over parts of 
the counties of Huntingdon, Northampton, Bedford, Bucking- 
ham, Oxford, and East Devon. In Huntingdonshire it is 
chiefly found in the south of the county, along tJijj Bedford- 
shire border, and the total number of lace-makers in the 
county is very few. The South Hunts. Lace-Making Associa- 
tion has only two workers who make any regular quantity 
of lace and the numerous buyers found in other counties 
are lacking here. Bedfordshire contains a great number of 
workers, but there are fewer to the south-east of Bedford and 
to the south of Ampthill than in the rest of the county. In 
Bedford there are shops which sell tl)(‘ lace ami there are 
also private buyers. The chief lace-making district of 
Northamptonshire is the eastern part of the county, around 
the villages of Yardley Hastings, Denton, and Hackleton, 
and further west, around Towci^ster. In Buckinghamshire 
the industry centres chiefly around Olney, whore are found 
many biiycus and dealers, pattern designers and prickers, 
and others interested in the eiaft, Newport Pagnell, 8toke 
Goldington, V\Y‘ston Underwood, ami other villages in tj^is 
district are famous for their lace-makers. The industry 
as found in the more western x>art of the county, around 
Buckingham, and also in the Thame district of Oxfordshire, 
has been dealt with elsewhere,^ In South Buckinghamshire 
the industry is also carried oij rown^ High Wycombe, 
Princes Risborough, and Aylesbury, but it seems to be less 
firmly established there, where it w^is a later growth and has 
been less well organized recently. The lace made here is 
cliiefly of the Maltese variety and is, on the whole, of inferior 
quality, but it is sold by retailers at rates which arc rather 
higher than in the north of the county and in Bodforrishire, 
although the workers do not earn more. A few isolated 

^ The Bural hi(hMries round Oxford, K. S. Woods (Clarendon Press). 
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make^b of bobbin lace were found in other counties^ but they 
have little connexion with the industry of the Midlands and 
^of Devonshire. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of workers now 
regularly making lace. The census returns for Bedfordshire 
give the numbers as (>,728 in 18G1 ; 4,792 in 1881 ; and 1,148 
in 1901. Since 1901 there seems to have been a slight 
decrease, but this may be due to changes in the eategorios in 
whiclf the lace -makers now a.p]»e<M-. 

The kinds of lace known as ‘ Bedford ’ and ' Buckingham ’ 
respectively, are botli made in all of the East Midland 
counties, and it is not clear why they have received these 
names. The Buckingham, or ‘])oint ground’, is the older 
variety in this district, many of the designs having been 
introduce<i*in the* time of Charles 11 by Flemish immigrants 
from Brussels, Mechlin, and Valenciennes. 'I’he Bedford 
lace includes the more rt‘e(‘ntly introduced Maltese, Torchon, 
and Cluny patterns, which have been co])ied from thos(' 
made in th(^ places after whi(*h they are named. There is 
a tendeiiey for certain kinds of Avork to be found in certain 
villages, as ' linen-work or (/luny lace, at Stevingtoii (Beds.), 
‘ yard lace ’ of the Maltese kind at Stoke (h)ldington (Bucks.), 
and * point ground ’ at Yardley Hastings (Bucks.), but, except 
for this, no distribution of the different kinds oatf special 
areas <^aii Ik' noted. 

ii. Variclic.% Maki iak, and Apparatus. 

In Honiton lace, known os Honiton J\>int or Stitch, there 
is to be seen a develoj)mcnt of fmbbin laec^ similar to a kind 
siill made in Belgium, known as Brussels laee, but not 
found in the Midlands. Separate * sprigs ’ of this la(‘.e Jire 
made up on the pillow and are tlum put together in tlie forjn 
of a collar, or edging, or whatever is required, ]\v a woman 
known as the ' pointer She used to fill in the spaces 
between the sprigiJ with*a needle, but this groundw^ork is 
now more usually done with the bobbins on a pilloAv. This 
method of lace-making may be compared with that intro- 
duced recently at Paulerspury, in Northants., where sprigs 
of pillow-lace were sewui on to net, in this case maclhne- 
made^ A^ith the object of diminishing the cost of large ])ieces 
of lace by* having only the ‘ sprigs ’ made by hand. There 
are three grades of Honiton lace. The l)est and finest, called 
‘ raised wouk \ is almost dying out amongst the older workers 
although it is successfully taught to childreA in the County 
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Council lace classes. The other kinds are distinguistfedr by 
the workers as ‘ second-best ’ and ‘ plain 

The Point Ground or Buckingham lace is worked in ‘ h^-, 
stitch i. e. two bobbins to a pin. It should be made of fine ^ 
linen thread but it is often worked with cotton. It is a much 
finer sort of lace than Maltese and the making of it slow work. 
One of the simplest patterns of a narrow edging can be 
worked with nine pairs of bobbins. The ‘ Ean another 
of the simpler patterns, takes forty bobbins. Widdb and 
more elaborate patterns sometimes require from four hundred 
to six hundred bobbins, and collars and other large pieces 
of work need sometimes as many as seven hundred. When 
such numbers are used they are tied together in bundles 
to keep them oiit of the way, only the group manipulated 
for the moment being left free. • * 

The patterns for point ground lace have a great many 
pin-holes set very close together, so that to work this lace, 
especially in an unfamiliar pattern, is trjdng to the eyes. 
Some of the older workers find the finest patterns beyond 
their ability for this reason. In fact, there arc very few 
lace-makers left who can or will make the most elaborate 
and delicate of the old patterns. There are also few workers 
now who can make the wide collars, which are more difficult 
to work than the straight ‘ yard lace The making of point 
ground lace tends, on the whole, to die out because it is more 
skilled, slower, and less remunerative work than the making 
of the coarser kinds. 

Bedford lace, generally made of cotton thread, is done in 
‘ whole-stitch ’, i. e. four bobbins to a pin. In the making 
of Buckingham lace there are two bobbins to each pin, so 
that in Be^ord lace more threads have to be twisted between 
each pin, and this kind is therefore stronger and coarser and, 
since the pin-holes in the patterns are not so close together, 
more quickly made. This lace is made in the form of straight 
edgings, or ‘ yard lace ’, both wide and narrow square 
borders for handkerchiefs, tray cbthst &c., ‘ motives ’, i. e. 
small pieces of lacc in a butterfly, flower or other design, 
used for tr i m mi ng blouses or underclothing ; and in square 
pieces used for nightdress cases. The Maltese and Torchon 
patterns are used for all those purposes, while the Cluny 
or linen work is chiefly made into tray-cloth borders- About 
fifty years ago a kind of lace called ‘ Yak ’, madfe of black 
wool, was very popular and very remunerative to make. 
Maltese and Torchon patterns may be made in 'silk thread 
or ‘ Sylko ’, ® 
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At ^aulerspury (Nortfaants.) the wife of a former vicar 
introduced the making of wide collars, or ‘ berthas and 
^€®ls of net with tiny flower motives of point ground lace 
^ appligpid to the net. This lady did a great deal to revive 
* the industry in this district and sold much of the work 
among her friends whilst she remained in the parish. The 
industry has now been dropi)ed. The flower motives were 
specially designed or else taken from old patterns of wide 
lace. The designing and pricking of the parchments was 
done by a woman in the village. Many different workers 
made the lace, and another one sewed the lace on to the net. 
A narrow lace border was pricked out from an old pattern, 
worked, and sewn on to edge the veil or collar. Since the 
net was the ordinary machine-made material, a cheaper 
article wa»'produced by sewing the small pieces of lace on 
to this than could have been possible if the whole thing had 
been of hand- worked lace. Hundreds of tiny ‘ motives ’ were 
sometimes used on a big veil or scarf, and the sewing on of 
them was very delicate work. Sometimes the net was cut 
away beneath them. The co-operative element in the work 
seems to have been stimulating to the workers, who speak 
with pride of the elaborate pieces produced by their united 
labour. 

The different parts of a piece of lace on the pillow are 
known as the foot-side or straight edge, by which the lace 
is to be sewn on, the ground work or centre part, and the 
head side or outer edge. The foot-side has more threads 
twisted into it to give extra strength, and the head-side 
also has more thickly set pins. Thus there is relatively more 
work in the two edges than in the ground work and so 
aavider lace is more economical of time. 

The patterns for yard lace are generally made in strips 
of one-third of a yard long. This strip is pinned on to the 
pillow and the Jace-maker works down the whole length of 
it. She then has to remove all the pins, roll up the strip of 
lace, and start at, .the top of the parchment again. The 
piece of lace worked on the length of the parchment is known 
as the ‘ down ’ and workers will often measure their output 
as ‘ a down a day ’. In a very wide and elaborate pattern 
the whole design may not be complete in twelve inches and 
the parchment is longer, sometimes as much as twenty-two 
inches long. 

‘ Lace thread ’ (cotton) is sold in quarter-ounce parcels, 
each containing a number of ‘ slips ’, the number varying 
according to the fineness of the thread. ‘ Twelve-slip one 
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of the finer sorts, which is used for many point ^ronnd 
patterns, costs Is, 10|rf. a parcel.^ 

It is very diilicult to obtain from a worker any ostimite^ 
as to the amount of threaci used to make a yard of lace, but 
where lace classes are held the thread is usually provided by 
the teacher, who cliarges the children for it at the rate of 
a halfpenny per yard of lace made, so this may be taken as 
the average cost for the simpler patterns of the narrow 
edgings. Another worker reckoned the average cost sfv Id. a 
yard for coarse, and 2d, a yard for fine w^ork, in edgings two 
or three inches wide. 

Lineri thread, which is used particularly for Cluny 
patterns, costs 4.v. a lb., and one worker estimated that a wide 
border one yard square, representing two or three weeks’ 
work, and for winch she w^ould be })aid 22^'., wCii^ld require 
a quarter of a pound of thread. 

The j)ri(^e of the thread may be estimated at from 3^ to 
4| per cent, of the price o})tained for the w'ork by the Midland 
lace-rnakers, but it will, of course, vary with the kind of 
thread used. One w^ork(‘r, w^ho charges for her lace on a basis 
of 3r/. an hour for the time spent on it, adds to this an extra 
Id, per hour for the cost of thread, which is nearly always 
provided by the worker except when s])ecia] orders are 
executed. 

‘ Parchments as the j»atterns for the Bedford and Buck- 
ingham lace are always called, are nowadays often pricked 
out on pasteboard. The parchment itself is made at a factory 
at Newq^ort Pagnell The parchment i)atterns are, on the 
whole, preferred by the lace-makers, although, when new, 
they are more difficult to stick the pins into, and the worker’s 
lingers frequentl}' become sore. But the genuine j^arclimemts 
last much longer than the pasteboard ])atterns. In fact, 
there are in existence thousands of old ])atterns wdiich must 
have been used dozens, perhaps hundreds, of times, and 
thousands more were destroy(*(l duiing the w'orst times of 
the industry. A new pasteboards ‘ parchment ’ costs from 
a shilling upw aids. Por a particular pattern of insertion one 
inch wide in point ground tlie pasteboard parchment, twelve 
inches long, costs Is, 3d. and the genuine parchment Is. M, 

The various lace-making associations use old patterns 
chiefly, but several buyers and dealers make thfir own 
designs, or adapt old ones. Some of the ancienc patterns 

^ All figures of prices and wages for the Midlands were colLcted in 1923, 
and for the Honitoi? district in 1920. 
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whic^ do not exist in many exampJes are much valued, and 
occasionally at a sale of the effects of some descendant of 
^tfle old buyers a hoard of these now much sought after 
patterns may be found stowed away in a forgotten box. 
Many of the well-known patterns, such as the Fan, Cat-face, 
Butterfly, and Running River, exist in thousands of replicas. 

The design of the lace is of the greatest importance, 
es|)ecially in the finer and more elaborate varieties, and an 
old \?orker may sometimes ol)tain a particularly good pricc' 
for a piece of lace worked from an old and little-known 
pattern which she hajjpens to have in her possession. 

The designing and pricking of the patterns is very skille<^ 
work and is done by s])ecial “ prickers \ A few (ff th(‘ best 
lace-makers can prick a new^ j)archment by pinning the strip 
of card urfiTer th(^ strip tiny are working from, and so ])ricking 
through from oru^ to the other. Rut there is a danger of 
du])licating any errors which juay occur in the f)ld pattern 
through a pin having b(^en vstuck in carelessly. After ])rick- 
ing, certain lines have to be marked on the parcliment in 
ink to guide th(' worker and this is the prexu^ss in whi(‘h some 
women, wIjo could achiev(‘ th(‘ ])ncking, fail. Y(d this 
pricking and marking of a new pattern from an old must 
be a- fairly sim[)le pj*o(!ess, and tlu? irial)ility of the workers 
to do it for themselves illustrates their inadaptability, which 
may be [>artly due to th(‘ fact tliat in many cases o7ily 
education a la (xvmak(^r received was at the Jace-school, when* 
she learnt little but the technique of lace-making and that 
often by crude methods. 

There are a few women designers and prickers of patterns, 
wdio may or may not be laco-makers themselves. A man 
\i*ho cannot make laee may be able to design patterns, if he 
thoroughly undcTst-ajids how tlie Jac(' is worked. The design 
for a piece of lace i.s drawn first on white cardboard. This 
requires great coiK-(uitrati<m, as th(‘ designer must l^ear in 
mind all the tim(^ the movements of each bobbin as the lace 
will be worked, le.iit the worker be led into an mpasse and 
get the bobbins so grouped tljat tlio work cannot be con- 
tinued without breaking off a bunch of threads and starting 
again. After the ])attern has been drawn on the card it is 
pricked through on to brown pasteboard and the guiding 
lines inked in. Many teachers of lace-making consider that 
the childj^n should be taught to design and prick their own 
patterns, l)ut others say that if this rule is adhered to it will 
prevent tte children from learning to make point ground 
laec, as the pricking of the patterns for thife, except in the 
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case of the most elementary designs, is too difficult forVhtim* 
Others hold that the child should first become thoroughly 
proficient in the making of lace and might then learn hdSv 
to make the patterns. The idea of teaching the pattern- 
pricking side by side with the making of lace seems, however, 
to be a step in the right direction, as tending to develop the 
child’s mind to a greater extent. 

Amongst the Honiton lace-makers the designing and 
pricking of patterns seems to be work requiring less'sldll. 
Each lace-maker w^orks her small sprigs at random, not 
designing them with a view to the particular piece of lace 
of which they are ultimately to form a part. These sprigs are 
bought up by dealers, and the ])ointer may have to contrive 
her set-pieces ’ from a number of differing scraps collected 
from scattered makers. In putting them togethefi*e,she often 
imitates some ancient pattern, which may be good in itself 
but cannot lend to its modern copy the homogeneity which 
is necessary to a work of art. The sprigs and pointing them- 
selves are often very poor in design and a good deal of coarse 
and inferior work is done, although there are still some lace- 
makers w'hose workmanship is excellent . Th(‘. standard of 
work is said to have deteriorated during the war owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining the fine thread from Nottingham. 
Amongst the older workers there seem to be no sucli expert 
designers as there are in t he Midlands, and the pattern of the 
sprigs is usually so simple that any worker can, without 
special training, prick out a new design for herself, copying 
it from the wall-])aper or from any design she comes across. 
As a result of these casual methods, both of designing 
and of putting together, Honiton lace has deteriorated 
considerably. 

The pillows are bolster shaped and stuffed tightly with 
straw. In tlie Midlands there arc> a few men who make these 
pillows in their spare time and who supply them wholesale 
to the shoj)s which sell lace, where the workers can obtain 
them. Very often a girl who takes up laee-*^making can obtain 
an old discarded ])illow from her mother or grandmother. 
A ‘ horse or three-legged wooden stool, is also needed on 
which to place the pillow. A firm of linen manufacturers 
have f)roduced a French pillow of an improved type. It 
is smaller than that in common use and is made on a wooden 
reel, turning on an axle into a square opening in the centre 
of a wooden tray. On this pillow tlie worker does not have 
to unpin the work continually and ‘ set up ’ again# at the top 
of the pillow ; but merely removes the pattern wlum she has 
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to the end of it and places it again under the work 
at the point where it leaves off, turning the pillow^ round 
oA its axle. These pillows cost about 5s. Only one of the 
twenty or thirty lace-makers visited used one, and she was 
* a woman of better education than the average worker. 

Bobbin winders are little wooden devices for winding the 
thread on to the bobbins. No change from the traditional 
pattern has been introduced by the present makers, ft was 
stateiSl that a few village carpenters still make winders, but 
no instances were found. Generally the winder in use had 
been in the lace-maker’s family as long as any one could 
remember. They are also supplied by firms which make 
a speciality of bobbin lace apparatus. 

The bobbins are of bone or wood, turned and often carved, 
inlaid pewter or brass, painted, or wound with brass 
wire. Some have names or mottoes carved or painted on 
them, while others are s])ecimens of very skilled carving, 
such as the ' church window ' design, carved witli a ' lantern ’ 
in the middle, inside which is a tiny bobbin, detached, V)iit 
all cut out of the sam(‘ j)ieee of wood. The ordinary turned 
wooden bobbins used to Ih^ sold at 2(1. a dozen. Many years 
ago, when there wer(‘ from fifty to a, hundred lace-makers in 
some villages, pedlars sold the bobbins from door to door. 
A bobbin was often given to a child in a lace school as 
a reward when her first })iec<‘ of lace was completed, and the 
lads of tlie village carv^ed bobbins for their girls. Nowadays 
old bobbins can be bought in many vshops in the lace-making 
districts, j)rices varying according to the workmanship and 
also according to tlu^ estimated status of the buyer. On the 
end of each bobbin there are about half a dozen coloured 
bgads thread('<d on a wire loop, called the ‘ spangles ’, which 
serve to weight the bobbin and tlius to keep it flat on the 
pillow^ in its place. Workers often used to buy the plain 
bobbins and spangle them for themselves. 

It was estimated by a lace teacher that the initial outlay 
on bobbins, pillow* <Sic., would be from l(Ks‘. to 15^., if the 
worker had none of the a])j)aratus in her ]>ossession. The 
equipment of the old lace schools ^ included, in addition to 
the apparatus mentioned, the candle-stool — a stool on which 
a candle or rush-light was set, the light shining through four 
glass flij^sks filled with water, set on wooden posts around 
the c&ndl#. The light was magnified by the w^atcr in the 
flasks to such an extent that twelve women could work by 
the light of* one candle. This device might w^ell be adopted 
^ See A. A. Carnes, Bedfordshire liatid-madl Lace, 



to-day by the many women who work at handicrafts iA ili-Ht 
rooms in country cottages. The flasks, when not in use, 
were kept in ‘ hutches ’ , or rush baskets. a 

Coggeshall or Tambour lace is worked upon a foundation^ 
of fine net which is no longer stretched in the old round 
‘ tambour ’ frame, but across an oblong framework. The 
pattern is worked in chain-stitch on the net, beneath which 
the thread from the spool is passed by the worker’s left hand 
and is drawn through the meshes of the net with the cr<!^tchet 
hook held in her right hand above. 

iii. Organization. 

Within the last twenty years a number of organizations 
ha\"e been formed, chiefly in the Midlands, with ^he object 
of reviving, or preventing the extinction of, the lace industry, 
and of assisting the workers to oirtain as good prices as 
possible. The lacc-makers are said to have been much 
exploited by buyers befoi’c the organizations were formed, 
with the result that only women in the direst })overty would 
make lace, while the quality tended to deteriorate and the 
whole industry was in danger of dying out. "Jliese societies 
in the Midlands aim at encouraging the use of the best 
patterns and usually they take some part in the planning 
of classes in lace-making. The chief of them and the scope 
of their work are described here in outline, since the com- 
paratively alive and flourishing condition of the lace industry 
in this district is largely due to their activities and is in 
considerable contrast to the condition of the Coggeshall and 
Honiton industries. 

The Huntingdonsliin^ Pillow Lacc Association was formed 
about twenty years ago. Subscriptions of 5,9. each were 
collected from a. number of residents in the county and the 
association bought quantities of old parchments, pillows, 
bobbins, and winders from families in which these were no 
longer used. Some members of the As^ipciation learnt the 
craft and taught maii\ village w^omen to make both the 
point ground and torchon laces. The Association bought up 
lace from the workers and resold it to friends and other 
customers with whom they got into touch privately. They 
have tried to encourage the formation of lace classes in 
connexion with the elementary schools, and thrcmghHheir 
endeavours a considerable number of the younger generation 
have become fairly proficient, but very few of^ these now 
practise the craft and there seems to have been much less 
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of » rSvival in this county than elsewhere. The Association 
has paid its way from the beginning. In selling lace, about 
1^. per yard is added to the price paid to the workers, and 
there is no difficulty in disposing of all the laoe made, but 
the sales cannot be pushed because the supply is a very 
uncertain one and reliance cannot be placed on the execution 
of an order within any given time. 

The Bedford Lace Education Committee was formed 
mainlJs^ to promote the teaching of lace-making, although it 
also buys the lace when the workers desire this. There are, 
however, so many other buyers in this county that this is not 
such a necessary function of the Association as in the ca.se of 
Huntingdonshire, although the fact that it is always ready 
to buy good lace at a certain rate of payment helps to keep 
the rates (paid by other buyers nearly up to that standard. 
Lace-makers generally say that the Association pays rather 
more than most of the shops or travelling buyers. The 
Committee works in collaboration with the County Council 
Education Committee and has received a County Council 
grant since 1907. A few years ago this amounted to 
£90, in 1922 it was £35, and £55 was applied for in 1923. 
The grant is chiefly spent on teachers’ fees. Some special 
classes are held for training teachers. The Committee sends 
most of the lace which it buys to the Anglo-Belgian Lace 
Industries shop in London, also known as the ‘ Beds, and 
Bucks. Depot ’. 

The North Bucks. Lace Association was founded in 1897 
for the purpose of reviving the lace industry, morn especially 
the making of point ground lace, and to facilitate the .sale of 
the lace, eliminating, so far as possible, the middleman’s 
profits. Lace is sold through the beds, and Bucks. Depot 
and classes are organized to teach the point ground variety. 
The Association was at first run by voluntary workers, but 
its increasing scope has necessitated the employment of 
paid workers who collect the lace, often give out patterns 
to be made for special orders, and supply the thread to the 
workers to ensure the use of the best mateiial. 

The Midland Lace Association has its head-quarters in 
Northampton and works chiefly in that county. This 
Association does not organize classes. There seems to be an 
unfortunate failure on the part of this body and of the 
' Norlhampton Lace School ’ (sec below) to collaborate 
effectively with the County Council, who annually vote 
a grant for the encouragement of the lace industry, which 
is seldom used through the failure of any organization to put 
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in a claim for it backed by any acceptable scheme. l/o yaid 
staff is employed by this Association. A small shop is 
maintained in Northampton where the lace which is brou^h^ 
in by the workers is sold. A percentage is added to the cost 
of the lace, sufficient to cover overhead expenses. 

The Northampton Lace School is an organization formed 
by two ladies, one of whom takes a great interest in the 
revival and support of the lace industry. One of the partifers 
teaches girls in Northampton to embroider and thei/work 
is bought by the shop. The other partner gives some private 
lessons in Jace-makirig, but, as far as the lace industry is 
concerned, this organization is really only a centre for 
buying lace from the workers for sale in the shop. 

Both in Devonshire and in the Midland counties a number 
of classes are held under the auspices of the Couljty Council 
Education Committee for instructing elementary school 
children and adults in tlK‘ designing and working of the native 
bobbin lace. In some of the Midland counties the authorities 
have not always been agreed as to the desirability or useful- 
ness of these classes and some of them have been discontinued. 
In Huntingdonshire lace-making w^as taught in five schools 
from 1904 until about 1917. But the craft seems to have lost 
its foothold in this county some time ago, little interest being 
taken in it by the villages, and, in the interests of economy, 
the classes have been droppe<l. In Bedfordshire classes 
have been held since 1907. They generally take place on 
Saturday mornings and are optional for children of from 
seven years up to a few years over school age. The pupils 
either jmy fW, a term and are supplied with patterns and 
materials, or vise the classes are free and the children pay 
for the actual materials supplied to them. They generaPy 
bring their own pillows and bobbins, but these are, if necessary, 
sold to them by th(‘ teacher. The class may consist of from 
seven to twelve members, and it is stated that the full number 
generally attend. There seems to be a tendency among the 
children to fall off as they grow older. *Ttere have, however, 
been several requests from adults for classes, and the Lace 
Education Cbmmittee is anxious to try to meet these, especially 
as it becomes increasingly difficult to obtain efficient teachers. 

The classes are now being organized in accordance with 
the Belgian method of teaching. The series of te^ft books 
and pattern cards knowm as Les Dentelles aux fdseaux ^ is 
used, as there are no similar English instruction books. The 

^ Published by the Biblioth^ne Th. de DillnSont, Editeur, 

Mulhousc^, France,* 
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diogrStms in this series are very clear and enable the children 
to learn to prick their own patterns as they learn the stitches. 
The torchon patterns are first learnt, as these are the easiest, 
^nd they are used as a basis from which to lead up to the 
' point ground patterns. A local honorary manager is respon- 
sible for the organization of the classes and a paid teacher 
gives the instruction. The classes are primarily intended for 
school children, but it is expected that some of the older girls 
who «tre allowed to join may later bo trained as teachers. 

In Northamptonshire a few classes w^re held in 1911, but 
there seem to have been none since then owdng to the 
unfortunate position there. 

Various difficulties are encountered by the organizers of 
lace classes held in school buildings after school hours. For 
instance, vit is seldom that a class of even the minimum 
number can be got together out of school hours during the 
summer months, w^hilst from October until the spring, when 
the children w^ould be willing to attend, the lighting of the 
class-room is a difficulty. Good light is more needed by 
learners than by experienced workers w ho know the ])atterns, 
and the teacher also needs a good light by wdiieh to examine 
the w^ork. Then, too, teachers generally dislike holding 
a Saturdaj’' class. In Northamptojjshire the grants are only 
given for evening classes for children over school age and 
for adults, and at least tw^enty hours' instruction must be 
given. £3 is granted towards Ibe cost of a class and any 
further expenses must be defrayed locally. These regulations 
have probably proved stumbling-blocks to some w^ould-be 
organizers of classes. 

As stated already, it is veiy difficult now to find competent 
teachers. The present generation of Jace-makers learnt from 
women who wx^e very skilled in the craft, but had little or 
no education, and although their standard w as high and they 
insisted on the production of good work, yet many of them 
had the crudest ideas of teaching. They would set a child 
to work out a har^d ,pattprn with little or no explanation, 
and although the pupil eventually attained to a considerable 
degree of skill, it was only after many hours of misery. 
Organizers of classes say that it is ver}^ noticeable that the 
daughters of lace-makers learn more quickly than others 
and consider that there is a certain inherited skill in tlie craft 
which sliould not be allow^ed to die out. But, though this 
may be true, it is also clear that a child who had watched 
her mother or any one else making lace w^ould have some 
idea of how to set about the work and so would naturally 
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learn more quickly than another to whom the whole process 
was unfamiliar. Learners attain proficiency in the fan- 
pattern, the first one taught in point ground lace, in frcm 
one to four lessons of one hour each. 

There is a considerable amount of skill needed to make 
good lace, apart from the more ability to make the stitches 
and follow the pattern. The bobbins must be pulled tight 
enough or the work will be too loose of texture and soon wsar 
out of shape, but if a fine thread is used it is easily sne^pped 
if the bobbin is pulled too sharply. The use of the finer 
threads tends to develop in the worker a greater delicacy of 
touch and sureness of manipulation. A good teacher must 
be a thoroughly skilled lace-maker and also have a good 
understanding of the whole theory and practice of pattern 
designing and pricking, in addition to the ability, to teach. 
Undoubtedly, in the anxiety to reviv'^e the industry, incom- 
petent teachers have been employed, so that the children 
have turned out poor work, and, when they tried to sell their 
lace, and have been unable, to do so, they have been dis- 
couraged. The idea that the craft can only be adequately 
acquired at the early age of five or six is simply rooted in 
conservatism. Adults can learn quickly and beconus skilled 
workers, especially if they are good tieedlewomen or have 
any natural caj)acity for delicate hand-work. 

Although in Devonshire the lace-making industry does 
not seem to have been revived to the same ‘^xtent as in the 
Midlands, although the voluntary organizations, which have, 
in the latter district, done so much to effect this revival, are 
lacking, and although the workers do not seem to have been 
brought into touch with any steady outside market for their 
work, yet the teaching of lace-making is being carried on 
with eiithusia,sm. When the investigation was made (1921 ), 
there were fourteen lace classes supervised by a (bunty 
Council teacher specially employed for the purpose. This 
teacher, herself a native of Honiton. is making, under the 
guidance of the Exeter School of j'jjrt, yery beautiful designs, 
inspired by old lace but not imitating it, and without the 
over-elaboration that has helped to spoil the market for 
Honiton lace. The children who attend the classes are 
encouraged to make, in their spare time, drawings of wild 
flowers which may be suitable for adaptation to designs for 
lace. It is hoped that thus, by the infusion of qp ’element 
of freshness combined with simplicity into the designs, the 
Honiton lace industry will be truly ‘ revived ’, even though 
there seems to. be little market for the work. Twelve of 
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these lAce classes are attended by elementary school children 
and two by adults. Tljere arc eight pupils in a class, who 
atitend for two hours each week, the girJs usually from ten 
;)'^ears of age until they leave school. In this time they learn 
* a great number of patterns and fillings, and although nearly 
all of them go into service on leaving school and most of 
them give up lace-making, yet a few continue the work and 
keep in touch with the lace teacher. The classes have been 
held fbr about sixteen years, so that by now there must be 
in the district a number of skilled lace-makers between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, who may possibly take up the 
work again when they are older. 

In the Coggesliall district there is an association called 
the Coggesliall Tambour Lace-workers, formed in 1910. The 
aims and fwpo of this society can only be inferred, because 
the promoters were unwilling to give information. Rrom 
the evidence of people in the neighbourhood, it seems clear 
that the association, which buys up lace for re-sale‘, has 
almost doubled the earnings of the makers, by raising the 
standard of payment and finding a more extensive market. 
There seems, however, to have been no attempt hero to 
teach the crait of lace-rnaking to any of the younger genera- 
tion, and, in fact, the association is often criticized in the 
neighbourhood for its failure to organize classes. 


iv* Marlcets, 

There seems to be a ready sale for fdiiiost all kinds of lace 
made in the Midlands, but especially for the best, finest and 
most elaborate point ground work, which is iKHioining very 
rare. Probably if all workers inad(^ this it could not be 
disposed of, as it is very expensive and the market must 
be a limited one, but at ])resent the demand for this type 
of lace exccHxls the supply. It seems to be less easy to 
dispose quickly of the cheaper and coarser kinds, such as 
the Maltese and Torchon edgings, probably because many 
people prefer the better kinds of machine-made lace which 
can be bought at the vsame price. There is also a good cheap 
supply of these varieties from the Continent and from (.'hina. 
The borders for tray- and table-cloths in Cluny or linen work 
are popula’% and the smaller and less expensive pieces of 
point ground, such as narrow edgings and handkerchief 
borders, are generally easily disposed of. In Devonshire 
it was said that the demand for the best work was falling 
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V 

off, and most of the lace is sold to tourists, who buy^the 
smallest and cheapest pieces. 

This striking difference of affairs as regards the demand for 
lace in these two districts can probably be explained by th'e 
fact that in the Midlands the sale is effected chiefly through 
various organizations which are able to reach a wide circle 
of customers through the private acquaintances of many of 
the persons who have interested themselves in the revival 
of the industry. Their success in disposing of the labe has 
probably stimulated the ordinary dealers to seek markets fur- 
ther afield, and several of them supply certain London shops. 

A number of firms, chiefly drapers and ‘ art needlew^ork ’ 
shops, in Bedfordshire, Northants., and Bucks., make a 
speciality of stocking the lace of the district. There are two 
such shops in Bedford and several in South Buckinghamshire. 
They also sell parchments, bobbins, and pillows, to the 
workers. In some oases they send buyers round the villages 
and in others the workers bring the lace in to them. From 
the fact that they seem anxious to obtain as much lace as 
possible it may be inferred that they make a good profit on it. 

In addition to these buyers there are, particularly in 
Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire, a number of men who 
visit the villages to ])uy lace, which they sell to private 
customers and t-o a few big London shops. 

In Devonshire the chief sale for the lace seems to bo 
through a shop in Honiton, the proprietress of which, herself 
a skilled lace-maker, has for many years done valuable w^ork, 
not only in i)roviding the lace-makers with a market, but 
also in encouraging the finei work, supplying prickings from 
better designs than those commonly in use, and generally 
supervising the designing and pricking. She has collectors 
in many villages Avho buy the sprigs from the workers, but 
she does not find it easy to dispose' of the better work. There 
are a number of other dealers, and village shops used to 
accumulate an embarrassing amount of Honiton sprigs and 
lace in payment of debts for groeerie;s md other necessities. 
There are still traces of payment for the lace in kind. It is 
not likely that local dealers make a big profit out of the lace, 
though successful businesses have been built up. But since 
there is so little sale for tlie most expensive pieces of lace 
the dealers cannot take the risk of expending large sums of 
money upon such pieces, which they might notf be able to 
dispose of for a long time, if at all. In the Midlands, on the 
other hand, those dealers with wider connexions are only 
too pleased when they come across a worker who is able 
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and Villing to make one of the big elaborate patterns in the 
finest point ground, which takes many months to do. This 
Sind of work is only done to order, but there seems to be no 
^ scarcity of orders for it. In Devon a few of these large pieces 
of work have been done to order for church linen and wedding 
veils. The collectors for the Honiton lace shop receive Id. in 
b 9 . commission, and the workers have the advantage of being 
paid in cash. 

lit the Coggeshall district there are now only two dealers 
or ‘ tambour masters in addition to the ‘ Coggeshall 
Tambour Laoe*workers the association already mentioned. 
Much of the Coggeshall lace is sold through the Home Arts 
and Industries and the Englishwoman Exhibitions, and 
some of the individual workers sell through the exhibitions 
organizef^by the Women’s Institutes, as do also the Midland 
lacc-makers in a few cases. There does not seem to be any 
sale for the lace through the ordinary commercial channels. 
This may be partly owing to the fact that the dealers make 
very little attempt to adapt the designs to the modern 
market. (Jollars of old-fashioned pattern are still made, 
and otlicr largo pieces, whereas smaller ‘ motives ’ for UvSe 
as trimmings might command a better sale. t!oggeshall 
lace is, by its nature, unsuited for making up as ' yard 
lace ’ and edgings, which are, perhaps, the most generally 
pojiular forms, 

V. The Workers and Iheir Earnings. 

The variations in earnings and the difficulty in estimating 
the average rates of jiay are very great. All the makers arc 
part-time woi'kers, and many of thtun are aged and sometimes 
crippled and in feeble health. Others, however, are young 
or middle-aged women in good health, but all of them find 
it difficult to give any idea of the number of hours during 
which they sit at the pillow, and even if they know tliis 
they do not say linw.mayy times during those hours a kettle 
boiled over or a child’s cry wa rned its mother that it demanded 
her instant attention. Tt is impossible to work for many 
hours at a time at the very finest patterns, and after a couple 
of hours a rest for nearly as long again may be needed. It 
was noticeable, however, that the majority of workers visited 
at ifny kour of the day between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. w^ere 
found at work unless they were at dinner. A member of one 
of the Associations estimated that most women earned from 
2(i. to 3d. an hour, but some would work.,for Id. an hour. 
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A young married woman of considerable intelligence, *wlio 
has taught lace-making and is one of the best of the younger 
makers of point ground lace, said that her own estimate ctf 
the amount she could earn was \\d, an hour. 

It is generally admitted that it is quite impossible to earn 
a livelihood by lace-making. One expert worker, who had 
to support herself entirely, had given up this work in favour 
of plain and fancy needlework, not because she could not 
dispose of the lace, but because it was not possible to earn 
by it enough to live. 

In Devonshire the pre-war earnings could not have been 
more than 1(/. or 2d, an hour, and since the war they seem to 
average from 3d. to Ad. an liour. For the raised work, which 
takes longer, a good w orker can earn rather more than for 
the plain. It is noticeable that two makers of bt>jd)in-lace 
in Cumberland, far from any district where it is extensively 
made, arc able to sell a wide edging of coarse work, made at 
the rate of one yard in 8 or 9 hours, for Os, Od, a yard, to 
tourists and other visit ors. This represents a rate of 0|d. an 
hour, including the cost of the cotton. Jliese two makers, 
a mother and daughter, also do hand-weaving, spinning, and 
embroidery, so the amount of lace which they make is not 
large and it is not likely that iliere would be a sale for any 
considerable quantity at this relatively high price. But 
there are numbers of handicraft workers in this district and 
many visitors buy their w^ork as a novelty, j)robal>ly with 
little regard to the price. 

In Coggeshall one of the younger workers said that she 
could earn 3-9. in a working day of seven hours, but out of 
this she would have to provide the material, the not on 
which the lace is worked being quite expensive. The children 
who used to work in the lace-rooms were paid Id. a week at 
first, and might receive Od, a week after three years if they 
were quick and industrious, while, after a further tw^o years, 
the girl of thirteen w ould be earning the handsome sum of 
35. Od. weekly for full-time work,, I^a^Tied w^omen who 
worked at home might make Os, or 75. a week, or, at the 
most 105. a wx^ck, spending at the tambour frame every 
minute available from tbeir housework. 

In the Midlands the prices paid fifty years ago are generally 
described as quite good, l)ut later they dropped until lace 
was no longer worth making. Within the last ten yeavs or 
so they have increased considerably, although there has 
been a slight reduction since the war, balanced }>y the fall 
in the cost of th#; material. 
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•Undoubtedly the Associations have helped to raise the 
standard of payment, but the workers themselves are entirely 
^unorganized and powerless to effect any change. They are 
not included as members or represented in the Associations, 
nor arc they really consulted as to the rates of payment, 
system of leaching, or other controversial points. 

The payment is still very small for such skilled and delicate 
wbrk, or, indeed, for any work at all, but the explanation 
always given is that there would be no sale for lacc if more, 
was paid for the maldng of it and if it had, consequently, to 
be sold at higher prices. It is difficult to give any exact 
statement of the relation of th(^ sum paid to the workers to 
the selling-])rice of the lace, because tlK‘ varieties of lace and 
of patterns are so numerous, and because the value of every 
piece mu® be estimated by th(‘ buyer on its own merits and 
according to the demand. Only an expert can judge of the 
time taken to make any particular piece, and, again, the 
capacities of th(‘ w^orkers vary greatly. 

There is a certain nniount of foreign competition in tlie 
industry, missionari(^s having introduc(Ml the making of 
Bedfordshire lace, from the actual jjat terns in use in tli(^ 
Midlands, into the Mission >s(*hoo]s of India and China. 
Owing to the low standard of living in ih(‘.se countries, this 
foreign lacc, which is sold by some London sh()j)s, can be 
produi^ed much more cheaply than English. 

Quantities of lace are alsoimpoited from France, Belgium, 
and other European coiintik's, and include sonui of the 
varieties from wdiich the English ‘ Bedford ’ and ‘ Bucking- 
ham ’ laces wove originally derived. The low cost at which 
this foreign lace seems to ()e j)roduc(‘(l o])crat(‘s to keoj) down 
tile iiriees paid for EnglisJi lace, particMilarly as very little 
has been done in the English industry iti the w ay of producing 
new designs wkich, breaking away from the tradition of the 
French and Belgian patterns, might command a better price 
by virtue of originality. 

vi. Prospects. 

It is urged in favour of the encouragement of the lace 
industry that it is carri(‘d on by women who are physically 
unfitted for other work and that it never replaces any other 
remunerative occupation. This is generally true. There 
are some girls and young women who have iearnt the craft 
recently iu the classes organized by one or other of th(' 
Associations and who still do the work, but they are very 
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few in number. The lace-makers include girls and womfen 
who are invalids or too delicate to go out to work, cripples., 
or occasionally a girl living at home who is occupied witn 
field work throughout the summer and autumn and makes'^ 
lace during the winter and spring. Girls temporarily at home 
for a few months between situations also make lace, but 
elderly women, especially widows, many of them old age 
pensioners and the occupants of almshouses, constitute the 
bulk of lace-makers. 

Lace-making is in many w^ays very suitable for a part- 
time occupation for cottage women. The pillow and bobbins, 
once obtained, will last a lifetime and the cost of the thread 
is small. The pillow does not take up very much room, 
the work can be taken up or left at almost any moment, 
and, even if the worker's hands are not overcleafi*; the lace 
w^ill not be soiled as her hands only touch the bobbins and 
pins, except when she conres to the end of the ‘ down ’ and 
has to roll up the piece of lace and ' set up ’ again. Undoubt- 
edly the weekly 36\ to 76*. earned by many old women is 
a precious addition to their incomes, and in one district it 
was stated that the recemt fall in farm-labourers’ wages had 
caused many w^omcn to fetch out the lace pillow wiiicb had 
been put aside for many years. 

Although the workers generally say that they enjoy the 
work, yet no one was found making lace for h(‘r owm pleasun^ 
or her own use. Lace-makers generally ap])eared, to judge 
from their surroundings, to be the poorest inhabitants of 
the village. 

Many people with the most excellent intentions, arc 
working hard to encourage and develop the industry. They 
feel that such a beautiful craft should not be allowed ko 
die out. 

The evidence obtainable in the Midlands does not indicate 
any really widespread demand for lace classes amongst 
village girls and women. Jn some villages demonstrations 
have been arranged by the Wermen's '’Institutes, wdiich, 
including, as they do, women of all ages, should be al)le to 
discover whether any arc keen to learn the craft. But the 
almost invariable result of the demonstrations is that little 
interest is taken, except by one or two old lace-makers, who 
like to compare the teacher’s methods and patterius^ with 
their own. Some other w^omen like to watch the Vork, but 
few^ show any desire to learn it. The fact that the initial 
stages of learning are so slow, that it takes so long to complete 
a piece of work^ and that pillows are bulky to carry about, 
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are«al? difficulties when the craft is considered in the light 
of Women’s Institute work. 

’It would be regrettable if the craft of lace-making were 
k) be entirely lost, but could not those people who are 
working to save it from extinction apply their efforts more 
wisely to the teaching of this craft to girls who can better 
afford to spend so much labour on making beautiful things 
for. their own use '( Of one hundred village girls of the 
W'orkkig class who are taught to make pillow lace, it is 
doubtful whether ten will make a yard of lace for their own 
use after they cease to attend the classes, whereas, if they 
had been taught to embroider in simple stitches, such as 
darning and cross-stitch, it is probable that at least half of 
them would practise this craft to a considerable extent for 
the adornment of their own clothing. Lace-making is either 
a sweated indu.stry, practised only by the most needy, or 
a delightful hobby for leisured people whose time is not 
reckoned in terms of the necessities of life. 
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HOME CRAFTS AND INDUSTRIES 

i. Distrihvtion and Organization. 

1'he workers in what arc classified as ‘ houic crafts and 
industries ’ are to a great extent isolated individuals or small 
local groups of crafts -men and -women. Their classification 
under this heading has been explained.^ There are numerous 
guilds and societies for the promotion of handicrafts and 
home industries and for the sale of their work, {j;ird a great 
many of the scatterr'd workers belong to one or other of these 
organizations. Sometimes they are local, including a group 
of people in a certain district, whik^ in other cases the 
members are widely scattered, their connecting link being 
a common aim or the jiractice of one common craft. Often 
a shop or agency is carried on by such .societies, others only 
hold exliibitions from time to time. The various associa- 
tions for helping lace-makers described in tlie pi'eceding 
chapter do not, for the most part, have; any connexjon with 
other handicraft workers, although some of them are also 
concerned w ith eml)roidery. 

One of the most hnportant and oldest of these organiza- 
tions is the Home Arts aTid Industries Association, w'hich 
was founded in 1HS4, with the main object of reviving and 
developing crafts which were in dangtu- of dying out. At 
first these were stimulated only as home industries and as 
classes for the sake of recreation, chaiacter training, and tfie 
decoration of the w orkers' homes. But s<k>ii a need w'as felt 
for some further outlet for the work produced, and so the 
annual exhibition held in Londoii was inaugurated. The 
Association also undertook the training of teachers in its 
early days, but later this became unnect^ssary owijig to the 
number of classes in (^raft work organized by Art Schools 
and by various bodies. The work of the Association is now 
chiefly to advise and to assist in the formation of handicraft 
classes, which often develop into indirstries, and to organize, 
for the sale of the work, the annual exhibitions, li^ addition, 
there has recently been oi)ened a permanent depot attached 
to the London offices, where work is on sale throughout the 

, * See Chapter I, p. 4 . 
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yei^. • Sales are good, and during the summer a number of 
American visitors are attracted to this showroom by means 
judicious advertisement through hotels and clubs. 

% The Home Arts and Industries Association includes 
► isolated workers, affiliated societies find ijidiistries — both 
‘ developed industries ’ (those which are self-supporting, 
with full-time workers and paid management) find ‘ partially 
developed industries ’ (those which are only partially self- 
suppwting, with voluntary help in inanagement). Members 
pay an annual subscription, but tlu' Association is not self- 
supporting and has to apj)eal for donations to its funds. Its 
inhiiencc in the matter of standard in craftsmanship is 
a valuable one. all Avork sent to the (exhibitions bc‘ing judged 
by experts and recpiircd to pfiss a ccTtfiin standard before' 
it is a(5eep,Vd for sale. A commission of 10 ])er cent, on sales 
is charged. A fcAv wholesale' orders are received through 
the Association from the ordinary tniele find it has been found 
that some iA the weak can f)e sold sfitisfaetorily in this way, 
although the srtiall country industries of the tyyie usually 
affiliated to the Association are noi as a rule adapted to the 
production of work in wholesale' epianlitiess. 

TJie nnniber of individual handieraft workers sc'cms to 
be gieatlA oti ilie' ine're'fise ;it the* prt'seiit time* find the' 
Association is constfU)tly receiving new ajjplieations from 
thc'in for affiliation. 'The' well-known Ruskin PotifU’v, which 
can no longer be classed among the'se fimaleur enter])rises, 
is an outstanding example of the growth of a flourishing 
industry from a veTy small l)f*ginning, in tliis case vith only 
two or thiee worlu'rs. This is one of tlie few affiliated 
industries which is easily able to produce goods in whoie^sale 
quantities and it now supplie's a very exte'usive market. 

’Amongst tlie numerous other orgfinizfitions of craft 
workers fi few, fairly repre'seuitative of the^ ehi<*f ty]>es, may 
be mentioned. The itorsi't Arts and Ofifts Society is 
interested in the <k*velo})inent e^f village industries in tliat 
county ; the Negi^hiimbyrJand Handieuafts Guild holds 
classes in Embroidery, Wood-carving, and Basket-making, 
and organizes exhibitions ; the Artificers' Guild comprises 
a grouj3 of craftsmem living in ditTerent phices. metal-workers, 
potters, and others, and under its fiuspices the^ weaving studio 
in which mentally deficient people are enqiloyed, is earried 
on. The Guild has a shop in London and another in Cam- 
bridge, and is notable for the ve*rv high standard of all the 
work sold there. These craftsmen are really specialists of 
a high order who give their whole time to thegir crafts. 
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The Knox Guild of Desi^ and Craft, which was fdaiyied 
in 1912, stands for ‘ simplicity and sincerity in design and 
craftsmanship Advice relative to starting design afid 
craft work for ‘ the joy of the working ’ is given by the Guildr, 
which includes among its members workers in leather, in 
metal and in horn, needleworkers, raffia workers, weavers, 
dyers, and spinners. The Dorset blacksmith, mentioned 
elsewhere, who designs and makes fire-tongs, latches, door- 
knockers, and other decorative work, is a member cf the 
Guild, and, together with other members, has shown some 
excellent work at the exhibitions which are arranged 
through it. 

The w'cll-know'n Chipping Campden group of craftsmen 
is one of the oldest of the modern ‘ Guilds and still of con- 
siderable importance and interest, hi spite of tj^e collapse 
of the original organization. It was started in London about 
thirty-five years ago as Ihe ‘ Guild of Handicrafts in con- 
nexion wdth Toynbee Hall, and later became a limited 
company. About fifteen or twenty years ago the group of 
workers moved to Chippmg Campden, a delightful but- 
decaying old town on the fringe of the Ootsw^olds. The whole 
colony, including the wives and families of the craftsmen, 
numbered about seventy persons, and (Jampden w^as chosen 
as a centre because, having declined from its old position as 
one of the most important centres of iiu‘ wool trade to that 
of a quiet and isolated country town, it contained a number 
of empty houses, whilst a deserted silk-mill near by, a relic 
of a later, but already extinct, industrial activity, could be 
utilized for workrooms. About half a dozen years after the 
move to Cam])den the Guild w ent into liquidation, the cause 
of its failure being, apparently, the one common to so xnany 
w^ell-intentioncd efforts — a lack of business ability. When 
the Guild broke up, however, many individual w^orkers 
remained, and wrought iron-work, sculpture and wood- 
earving, silver-smithing, building, and cabinet-making are 
still carried on in Campden by forpier rngiTubers of the Guild, 
whilst twn craftsmen who have joined the group more 
recently do book-binding and make stained glass. The group 
now seems to be organized on lines far more practical than 
in the beginning, but their great difficulty is that of distribu- 
tion. A shop in Bond Street wdiich the Guild carried on for 
some years proved to be too expensive. A smaU sTiop w^as 
at one time kept in Campden itself, and the very beautiful 
enamel wnrk which used to be, but is no longer made there, 
was sold succei^sfully. But many of the things now produced 
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are Bot^ suitable for exhibition in a shop, and the big pieces 
of sculpture and wood-carving, often made for churches, 
must, for the most part, be done to special orders. Oampden 
is^iot on any main road, few trains stop at the small station, 
^nd although it is only a dozen miles south of Stratford-on- 
Avon and in the midst of the tourist-haunted Cotswold 
country, it attracts fewer visitors than its near neighbour, 
Broadway, which lies on a main road. Thus, the Chipping 
Campeten craftsmen feel to some extent the need fur a closer 
contact with some market beyond their own immediate 
locality. 

The guilds and societies described above give some idea 
of the many different organizations which exist for the 
encouragement of handicraft work. Of a different kind is 
the work ofWthe Women’s Institutes. The teaching of handi- 
crafts forms a part of the broadly planned educational work 
W’hich is carried on through this organization. The primary 
aim, as far as handicraft work is concerned, is to awaken 
and to keep alive the interest of (‘ountryw'omeii both in 
ancient home industries and in modern craftsmanship, and 
to provide them with oy)portunities for learning crafts w^hieh 
can be applied to the beautifying of their own homes and 
which are of value to them as recreation and change from 
their usual household duties. Thus the Jnstitutes play 
a useful part- in the general revival of craftsmanship, for 
the principk' is upheld that anything which is worth making 
is w’orth the maker's utmost care and trouble, and only the 
best w^ork of wiiich she is capable is good enough for even 
the simplest thing. A Guild of Learners, comprising both 
those who are willing to perfect themselves and those skilled 
W(jt‘kers w ho liave already passed tests both in workmanship 
and in ability to impart their knowledge to others, encourages 
the workers to attnin to and not to fall back from a high 
standard. Demonstrations of different crafts are given at 
Institute meetings, and if the members’ interest is thus 
aroused classes in s^jn^e^ pi^*tieular craft follow. Handicraft 
schools are arranged by head-quarters for the training of 
teachers, and the Avork of any members Avho are Avilling to 
pass a test and teach others is judged by experts in each 
craft. Exhibitions arc held both by indi vidual 1 nstitutes and 
by the ^ounty Federations, Women’s Institute stalls are 
arrangled at local agricultural oj* other shows, wdiilst the 
National Federation organizes a biennial exhibition includ- 
ing work frjpm all parts of England and Wales. 

The amount of handicraft work done by cliff j^jrent Institutes 
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or counties varies considerably. It depends on the cftaijacter 
of the country people of any particular district, on their 
opportunities, and also, to a great extent, on the local leaAiers 
of the rnovenjent. In some cases so much interest has been 
aroused and such a quantity of work has been produced that 
the need for some outlet has arisen and shops for the sale 
of work have been opened. Jn any case, a. good many things 
made by the members arc generally sold at shows and *sales 
arranged l)y the Institutes for the sake of raising fuvuls for 
their own organization. The National Federation is in no 
sense a trading organization, and any sales must be arranged 
by the separa te 1 nstitutes or by the County Federations. The 
Dorset Federation of Women’s Institutes eo-o[)erates with 
the Dorset Arts and (Jrafts Society to hold joint exhibi- 
tions with them, and organizes some of the wu'^ien’s home 
industries which are found in niany villages of this county. 
There are certain grouf)s f>f liandicraft workers w^ho 
represent a survival of some ancient indigenous industry. 
The cutting of rushes and sedge and tlie weaving of them 
into baskets, mats, and plait to be used for various pur})Oses, 
is still a regular industry, chiefly carried out by men, in 
a few districts of Fnglarul, notably in Norfolk and at certain 
places on the Bedford Ouse and the Nened In certain cases 
this craft lias be(m taken up by wonam, eitlier individual 
workers or memhers of Women's Institutes, who earry it 
out on rather ditferent lin(\s. Thus, at Wim borne and 
Blandford, in Dorset, a. ])art4ime home industry for women 
has been devTloped for making uj) into mats, baskets, 
hassocks and otlnu* tilings the rushes wliich were formerly 
wwen here into workmen's baskets or used for tlu‘ starts of 
chairs and by coopers. The work is now organized through 
the Women’s institutes in co-operation with tJie Dorsfd Arts 
and (!rafts Society. In Hanqishire also, the Institute 
memhers make up rushes and sedges into hats, mats, and 
baskets. In Hunts, the* Women’s Institutes have not only 
done Horne^ very good rush-wor]> but j^ave also organized 
with some success the cutting, drying, and storing of rushes 
for sale to individual workers. It is doubtful w^hether they"^ 
can supjdy to any workers beyond tlie radius of their own 
County Federation at a price more advantageous than that 
charged by the ordinary dealer, although they have had 
orders from workers as far distant as {Scotland. * Hi this 
county the ordinary rush -working industry has long been 

^ Soo vol. ii, Om.r Growing, JJaslriry Indfisirics and Soioie Fural Factories, 
Part 1, Chapter IK, ‘ Hush, S<dge, and Reed Industries’. 
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extinct* although it is still carried on in the neighbouring 
coimties, but an old rush-cutter, who supplies the rushes 
to coopers, still carries on his business near St. Ives. In 
Northamptonshire the Institutes have also taken up rush- 
tVork, and at King’s Sutton, on the Clicrw^ell, south of 
Banbury, rushes are cut locally for the use of the Institute. 
In Norfolk, where the plaiting of rush and sedge horse-colJars 
is stiii done by many of the marshmen, rush-work has been 
practised by the Women’s Institutes, but there are only 
very few women who do much of it, one of whom at one time 
made her living by the industry. She learnt fi*om one of 
the old collar-makers and combines their traditional skill 
with originality of design. The Institutes in Suifolk are 
making an attempt to use the small three-cornered rushes, 
which grow m ditches, for decorative work, these being more 
easily gathered than the larger ones, whicli grow in deep 
water, and, as they have no pith, drying more quickly. They 
do not seem to be utilized in any of the older rush industries, 
possibly because they are small and are not found in great 
quantities, so that the labour of collecting enough of them 
for any considerable amount of work would be too great, 
but they seem to be particularly suitable for a women’s 
home craft and for w^eaving into small articles, and so the 
venture may meet with success. 

An industry which is somewhat akin to rush-work is 
straw-plaiting. This also still survives in its old form in 
certain Hertfordshire villages,^ but as out-work done for 
large factories and never as an independent industry. In 
I5ssex, however, where no straw-plaiting out-work is now 
done, one of the old workers turns her traditional skill to 
acepunt in making baskets, hats, and other things, wdiich 
wshe sells through the exhibitions held by the Women’s 
Institute. She lives between Saffron Walden and HaLstcad, 
which were the centres of the straw -plaiting industry of 
Essex. In the museum at the former place there is exhibited 
a basket and a cradl^ made* of straw-plait by one of the old 
porkers. Although the craft of straw-plaiting is adaptable 
to the making not only of hats but also of any varieties of 
light basket-work, whilst th(j material is chea]) and easily 
obtainable from a friendly farmer, and there must be many 
of the for^mer workers still alive wlio are skilled in plaiting 
both wholeiand split straw^s in a great number of designs, 
yet such attempts as have been made to revive this industry 

‘ See vol, u,(kur Growing, Basketry Industries and Some Rural Factories. 
Part II, Chapter III, * Outwork for Factories 
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more extensively as a home craft for women do not se<wn to 
have met vith success. 

The quilting which is done by many countrywomen in 
Northumberland and in the village of Wykeham in Yorkshire 
is a very old craft which is now being encouraged through 
the Women’s Institutes. Traditional patterns are still in 
use, some of them of great antiquity. 

In a Sussex iomi an industry, which has now grown 
beyond the dimensions of a home craft, has been developed 
in an interesting way from the skill of an old countryman. 
This man used to make rough caps called ‘ battlejacks ’ of 
rabbit skins, of two designs knowm as ‘ four-pointed ’ and 
‘ six-pointed About thirty years ago a saddler’s journey- 
man copied one of these to make a cap for himself, and then, 
realizing the possibilities of the craft, joined forces with the 
saddler and others to start an industry. The original idea 
was to employ women as home-workers, but a few years ago 
the industry was developed on different lines, by new pro- 
moters. A certain amount of newspaper publicity was 
obtained and the interesting origin of the industry was 
exploited to the full. The design has been registered and 
the demand for leather ca])S for motoring has given the 
industry such excellent chances of extension that it is now 
carried on on factory, rather than village, industry lines. 

Suffolk labourers were ex])ert, at one time, at making 
straw mats to be used as door-mats or on the^ floors of carts. 
There are one or two men w ho still possess this skill, and mats 
of this kind have been made for the Women's Institute hut 
in a village near I})swich. No further attempt seems to have 
been made to keep this craft alive, but the making of mats 
from sail-cloth and manilla twine, which is another ^old 
Suffolk industry, is still said to be a spare-time occupation 
for fishermen. 

It is also in Suffolk that the gypsies make lanterns out of 
bottles. This is a very elementary kind of handicraft, if 
indeed it can be so called, but it dem^ds just the qualities 
in which gypsies excel, namely, ingenuity in utilizing other^ 
wise worthless mati^rials, and deftness of fingers. The neck 
is knocked off the bottle, which is fitted into a tin frame- 
w^ork with a handle, and the lantern is complete. A handi- 
craft shop in Walberswick retails them at 2s. 6//., and is 
probably able to obtain this inflated price because V)f their 
quaintness. 

Gypsies have a knowledge of many queer prafts, which, 
from the fact^ that each one usually survives amongst them 
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only in some particular district, would seem to be relics of 
traditional native work and not of gypsy origin. Miss Woods 
describes a certain type of basket which they make in the 
©xford district.^ In Sussex, also, they make split hazel 

* baskets and clothes pegs. In Essex they used to extract 
the white cylindrical pith in long, flexible pieces from the 
small field rushes, which was then made up into little fancy 
baskets. These were very fragile and of no use whatever, 
but trappers would buy them for a few^ })ence because of their 
novelty and prettiness. Gypsies do not excel in craftsman- 
ship, but their ingenuity in the use of the simple materials 
to hand, and of improvised tools, might provide ideas for 
the home craftsman. 

Amongst other home industries recently revived or 
developed 'Hvhich have some direct link wdth ancient crafts 
of the district may be mentioned the smocking industry 
carried on by a Sussex Women's Institute, in wdneh this 
very beautiful old work is applied to the decoration of 
garments for modern wear. The knitting industry of the 
Yorkshire Dales, wdiich W'as widely knowm and extensively 
carried on until late in the nineteenth century, and which 
relied originally on the w ool locally growm, carded and spun, 
is recalled by the many women in the colliery towms of the 
north who earn sometimes their wdiolo livelihood by knitting, 
on treadle machines, thick, w arm socks for the miners. In 
agricultural districts this work has lately been taken up by 
a number of w^^men, wdio get plenty of orders from farm- 
hands, and w^ho have been enabled, through the Women’s 
Institute organization, to buy knitting-machines on easy 
terms. In this case, however, the newnr industry has no real 
connexion with the old one, although its lingering tradition 
may have suggested the craft of knitting to the organizers. 

In addition to these home industries or groups of handi- 
craft workers wdio have a direct link with ancient industries, 
there are manj^ others, promoted by the Women’s Institutes 
or by other orga^iz^atious, or carried on by individual 

* workers, which have been recently developed on no such 
traditional basis. Where there is a good local market for 
handiwork amongst people wdio are particularly appreciative 
of beauty in any form, there is likely to bo more of this work 
done thfin in places where the main interest of the popula- 
tion lies m machine processes and industrial life and w^here 
any kind of handicraft is often stigmatized as mere waste 
of time. The villages and small country towns of the South 

^ See T4e Rural Industries round (Irford. 
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of England have a number of depots for the sale of alf kkids 
of hand-made things, for example, at Haslemere, Petersfiel,d, 
Limpsfield, Sevenoaks, Canterbury, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Guildford, and of Sandwich. There are many 
individual workers in all kinds of crafts. Besides the Battle- 
jack industry mentioned above, a novel industry is that of 
collecting poultry feathers and making them up into feather 
brooms and trimmings. At Petersfield there is a group of 
workers whose activities include not only hand-made 
jewellery, book-binding, picture framing, embroidery, and 
dressmaking, stained and painted wood and decorative 
building work, but also the sale of new and second-hand 
books, and a tea shop is also carried on. A settlement of 
this kind, in a town such as Petersfield, picturesque and of 
antiquarian interest, has all the elements whiclrare likely 
to endow a craft-working enterprise with success. 

A small industry in which three or four disabled ex-service 
men are employed, at Wadhurst, turns out stools with simple 
oak frames, well made and put together with wooden pegs, 
and seated with twisted sea-grass. The coiled strands of 
grass, stretched across the seat from side to side and from 
front to back, but not woven or plaited together, make 
a scat of novel and attractive appearance and of considerable 
comfort. Another small homo industry in the south-eastern 
counties, wdiich probably ow^es much of its success to the 
originality of its products, is the painting of wooden bowls. 
The bow4s are obtained from the turner of Bucklebury 
Common, in Berkshire,^ and effective designs of flowx^rs and 
fruit are painted on the unstained wood in colours which 
will bear wiping with a damp cloth for cleaning. Thus the 
bowls are suitable for holding fruit and look well with tjie 
simple furniture of unstained and unpolished elm or oak, 
the making of which is now being undertaken by a few small 
rural firms.^ 

The Lake District is another locality remarkable for the 
large amount of artistic enterprise to. found there. As 
well as the wcuivers (sec Chapter 11), many of wdiom also ^ 
embroider and make lace, there is a small pottery ; and other 
wwkers, most of them in connexion with the Women’s 
Institutes, make rugs, fur gloves, children's clothing, and 
bags of leather and of straw. The Institutes take acjvantage 
of the presence of so many skilled craftsmen by *i)rgaj:iizing 

^ See K. S. Woods, The Rural Industries round Oxford. 

^ See vol. i, Timber and Underwood Industries and 8cme*Village Work- 
shops. < 
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cla^eb' in various kinds of work. Apart from the making 
of tnings for sale, there are a great many countrywomen who 
ni2tke rugs for their own homes, this craft being very widely 
fgactised in this district. There are also two metal-working 
f»industries, organized on the principle of winter work for 
summer sale, one of which, at Keswick, lias been carried 
on for thirty years and has earned a wide reputation, 

TJ:iere are no notable handicraft activities in the other 
north^irn counties, excejiting Yorkshire. Here an outstand- 
ing point is the artificial llower making carried on by a 
Women’s Institute in a village near Xortliallerton. The 
flowers are made of scraps of silk and oth(‘r materials and 
are designed chiefly for the trimming of hats. The work- 
manship is delicate and there might be a good sale for the 
flowers, allj|iough it has not yet been extensively developed. 
Many other handicrafts are practised by nuunliers of Women's 
Institutes in other Yorkshire villages, glove-making being 
the most poptilar and, in many respects, the most successful, 
but, as is generally' the case, it is only a v(‘ry small proportion 
of the members attending the classes w ho ev(‘r keep up their 
enthusiasm suflieieiitly to ])roduee more than one or two 
jiairs after the classes are ovt‘r. Tli(‘ AVomen's Institute 
organization is, howev(‘r, still very young in Yorkshire. 
Other leather-w'ork is done, net-making has been taken uj), 
and there is considerable* interest also in hand-loom weaving, 
several wwkers having been heljicd, ill rough the organization, 
to obtain looms and other ap])aratus. 

Amongst other counties Dorset is one of the most notable 
for handicraft work, perhaps owing to the existence here 
of the active Dorset Arts and (drafts Socle* ty, which co-oper- 
ates with the Dounty Federation eif Women's Institutes. 
'J'hc Blandford Rush Industry, already mentioned (page 76), 
flourishes, in spite of J)utch eompetitie)n in all kinds of 
rush-work, wdiich has eaased the* deca\ e)f olel rush industries 
in other parts of England. A butte)n industry at Lytehett 
Minster, soft toy making at Monkton, the* lllox worth sun- 
bonnet industry, staHeel for cri])])led women e»r those other- 
•wise incapacitateeJ for ordinary work, and the* Studland Ai'ts 
and Crafts, which combiiies an artist's individual work with 
training for students in leather w ork, ornamental wx)od-wx)rk, 
and embroidery, are e\ara])les of home iudusliics in villages 
which,, proyide a number of women with pait-time wau’k. 
The sunbonnet industry, w Inch also pre^duees frocks, overalls 
and jumpers, was founded in 1913, and although when 
visited in 1921 it had dwindled considerably, there was still 
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a good sale for the work, and Women’s Institutes i:^ Cjther 
counties had been encouraged by this success, in work wiiich 
is easily learnt and not difficult to start, to organize similar 
industries. A filet dace class at Rushmore, affiliated to tfee 
Home Arts and Industries Association, has produced excellent 
work, but, as in the Midlands and Honiton lace industries 
(see Chapter HI), the competition of machine-made goods, 
the best of which are of considerable beauty and durability, 
may make it difficult for the makers of lace by hand to earn 
enough to keep the industry on its feet. In this craft it is 
probable that the older and wider-reaching organizations 
for promoting lace-making in the Midlands have a good 
command of the limited market that exists for hand-made 
lace, so that small new village industries have little chance 
of success, although filet-lace, being a- new depa^iire, might 
find an outlet, especially if combined with embroidery and 
needlework industries, so that it could be sold on made-up 
garments. 

In the adjoining county of Wiltshire the Longleat shoe 
industry w’as started during the w^ar to meet the difficulty 
of obtaining cheap house-shoes. Fortnightly classes were 
held at Frome and Warminster and in two neighbouring 
villages, and wwk w^as taken home to be completed. Although 
the industry was very successful during the war, the sales 
fell off later when other inexpensive shoes came again upon 
the market. From this centre instruction was given t(.) 
several Women’s Institutes, and slipper-making became 
a popular home industry amongst the women. It is probable 
that it will continue to be practised to meet home needs, 
although it may not be possible to sell much of the work. 
An embroidery industry, started thirty years ago at Fisherton- 
de-la-Mere, now employs a number of w^orkers in other 
counties as w^ell as in this neighbourhood. The object of 
the promoters was to give occupation to disabled persons 
of either sex, and to revive old embroideries on hand-made 
linen. Owing to the beauty of design and the excellent 
workmanship wffiich is characteristic ofHhe products of this 
industry, there is a good sale for the w^ork, mainly through^ 
the medium of exhibitions. 

The handicraft work of the Women's Institutes of Warwick- 
shire provides a good example of the successful development 
of home industries, through the enthusiasm, ^bility and 
patient endeavours of the promoters, in a county where 
there are few survivals of the older village crafts, owing, 
probablj^ to tljie fatal influence of the surroundiflg industrial 
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dis’te’ic^s, but in which there are particularly good oppor- 
t^pities for the sale of work to the tourists who throng such 
towns as Warivick and Stratford-on-Avon. The county also 
stems to be fortunate in possessing a large proportion of 
people who can give time to the organization of home 
industries and who help to provide a market. Two shops 
are carried on by the Women’s Institutes and the things made 
for sale include gloves, baskets, raffia-work, rush mats, soft 
toys, fteedlework and embroidery, knitted and crochet goods, 
and bottled fruit. Most of these are the output of village 
women, each of whom produces only a very small amount 
in her spare time. There are, however, two makers of cane 
baskets who have taken up craft-work as a supplementary 
or sole means of livelihood, one of wdiom employs tw^o or 
three village girls as helpers. Cane dyed in bright colours 
to make decorative baskets of original design and shape is 
used, and the industry seems to contain considerable promise 
of further development. One of these workers has also taken 
up the dyeing of cane and raffia for sale to other handicraft 
workers, in which she is meeting with success, (xloves are 
the chief output of the ordinary Women’s hivStitute workers 
of this county, and one small group of Institutes has gained 
quite a wddo reputation for the excellence of its products in 
this line, and execut(‘s many orders received by post from 
customers who have seen the work at exhibitions. 

Amongst other groups of handicraft workers mention 
should be made of the St. Ives Handicraft Guild, wdjere, in 
addition to weaving, some beautiful raffia- work is done. At 
Woodbridge, in Suffolk, there is a small glove and mocassin 
industry, employing several girls in a workroom. There is 
a §hop for the sale of tlie goods. 

A small home industry which may be found in many 
countries and which is dependent on one of the occupations 
subsidiary to agriculture, is the preparation of moleskins. 
The skins are dried and sold to furriers, and this forms 
a lucrative side-lin(\Ja the. business of mole-catching, which, 
in itself, is generally carried on as a part-time industry, 
supplementary to summer work on th(‘ land. The sale of 
the moleskins brings in more, than the fee for mole-catching. 
Such is the value of the moleskins, in fact, especially in the 
best seafijpn, from the beginning of December until the end of 
January, tAiat the mole-catcher will often work on land for 
which he is paid no fee. The skins are only saleable from 
November ipitil the end of April, and therefore the moles are 
only trapped at that time. During a few weeks of the winter 
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season the mole-catcher may, if the weather is favofirafcle, 
obtain skins to the value of £5 or £0 weekly. The usual 
custom is for the man or his wife merely to dry the skins by 
pinning them out on a board, and to sell them thus to the 
furrier, but many women, having learnt the craft of skin-^ 
curing through the classes held by the Women’s Institutes, 
have carried out the whole process of dressing the skins, 
and it is possible that there is an opening for further develop- 
ment of this work as a home industry for the winter months, 
moleskin now being of considerable value as a fur. 

In Herefordshire a fur-craft industry has grown up in con- 
nexion with a rabbitry started during the war with the object 
of increasing the food supply. 'J’here is room for 400 rabbits 
and, now that meat is not such an important object, the 
rabbits are bred mainly for their fur, and th^f skins are 
dressed and made u p ii ito many articles. There are, however, 
no organized sales of handicraft work in this county, and 
the craft is carried on n)ainly as a hobby, except for the 
production of work for the Institute exhibitions. Some 
Norfolk Institute members also breed rabbits and cure 
the skins. In many other counties fur-craft is taken up by 
Women’s Institute members, but there is often considerable 
difficulty experienced in obtaining skins, b(*cfujse rabbits, 
either wild or specially bred, are usually sold direct to the 
town poulterers, who, in turn, sell the skins to wiiolesale 
dealers. 

Women’s Institutes in other counties have taken up 
handicraft wojk for sak^, sonjc^times on a very small scale, 
with little or no central organization, the separate w^orkers 
disposing of their output each by her own efforts, in other 
eases there is some organized metbod of sale, and sometimes 
a shop window or stall in connexion with the county office 
is gradually developed into an in(h‘p(MKlent shoj). The 
county office may thus provide Institute craftsw^umen with 
a very useful opi)ortunity of showing their work and making 
it knowm whilst they test the mqrkek without undertaking 
the risk and expense of (){)ciiing a shop until the way has thus 
been prepared. In Nortliamptonsbire special attention is^ 
paid to needle w^ork by tlie rnstitute organization, with the 
idea of replacing to some extent the out-work in button- 
holing and in finishing shirts and pinafores, which w^as 
formerly given out to many countryw^omen frorrv numerous 
factories in the county wdiich now" have machinery for doing 
this wovk on the premises. In Cambridgeshire t|ie organiza- 
tion has served a useful purpose in putting village workers, 
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nee?lle-womcn and knitters in touch with private customers 
im Cambridge and elsewhere. Lincolnshire is one of the 
counties in which very little ink*rest is taken in handicraft 
\fork. In the Lindsey and Kesteven divivsions Institutes 
*are numerous, but in Holland and the Isle of Axliolme 
districts hardly any have come into being, owing, perhaps, 
to the scarcity of leisured folk wdio w ould b(^ able to give their 
time to the organization, and also to the fact that in these 
distri?ts the women are so fully occupied by their work on 
the land during the greater part of the year that they would 
be inclined to say that they had no time for 1 nstitute meetings. 
In the Isle of Ely, however, where similar conditions prevail, 
the Institute movement has spread, although it is found that, 
owing to the amount of manual labour which the women 
perform ir#the fields, the more intellectual recreations and 
activities of tJie Institutes appeal to them rather than craft- 
work. When the difficulties have been overcome and 
Institutes formed, as is already b(‘ginning to haj)pen in 
Holland, these women, with their sense of independence and 
ent(^rprise, should prove able to carry on in a truly demo- 
cratic and vivacious manner, although it is prol)able that 
lectures, study circles, and music will be demanded by th('^ 
majority of members J'ather than work for their hands. 

In the Kesteven and Lindsey divisions of Lincolnshire 
it was often statf‘d that tli(^ women weiv iiot interested in 
handicrafts and would never take uj) anything with the 
perseverance necessary to foujid a successful home industry. 
Rut in the course of visits to more than a dozen Institutes, 
mentioned by tlie organizers as those in whicli handicraft 
wo]‘k had been mc^st (‘ncrgetically taken uj), it was not found 
tluit' in any case bad an attemj)t beeti made to organize such 
an industry. The usual ])laii seems to be for a new course 
of instruction in some other craft to be arranged for as soon 
as the meml)ers are fairly juoficieut in one. The greater 
number of these Jnsliiutes were in villagers of only a few 
hundred inhabitant and obviously, if a village industry is 
uto be organized in such a place, some market beyond the 
village must be found. Very little has been attempted in 
this direction. The sca^retary of a Women’s Institute near 
Grantham had approached the shops in that town to try to 
get orders for hand-sewn gloves, but the price offered was so 
low {^s, (kL a pair) that nothing further resulted. It is 
often said that the village w^omen are too poor to afford the 
initial outl^i^y on materials, and little advantage seems to 
have been taken of the existing organizatiofi, which w^ould 
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make a scheme for co-operative buying easy to arrafige. 
There are a few individual handicraft workers in Linco^- 
shire, including a spinner for the Sussex weavers and two 
glove-makers. A hand-loom weaver has a few girls from tlte 
village working for her, but, except for this one case, the* 
women of the farm-workers’ families in this county have not 
taken up handicraft work, either for sale or even for their 
own use, to any groat extent. Yet the county is one in which 
the villages are small and isolated, and, apart fro&i the 
Women’s Institutes, there is a marked lack of any organiza- 
tions for providing education, recreation, or stimulating 
co-operative enterprise. It is therefore probable that home 
industries in the villages vnuld supply a much needed source 
of interest and of remuneration, and the absence of them is 
probably due, not really to any lack of ability onnhe part of 
Lincolnshire women, but to the lack of the skilled enthusiasts 
to whose individual efforts nearly all successful village 
industries in otlier counties owe their foundation and often, 
in the earlier years of their existence at least, their very life. 
The very conditions of isolation and stagnation which would 
make a handicraft industry so valuable also constitute the 
greatest difficulties in the way of founding one, and it is 
quite true that an enterprise of this sort can only be carried 
on successfully by willing workers who desire it and believe 
in its efficiency. Ihit it is hard for a country woman with 
the merest smattering of education, who has never been 
brought into coiittict with any one but her neighbours in 
her own and the few^ iiearest villages, to believe that she 
herself can, after a little teaching and some steady and 
j)atient practice, experience the artist’s joy in creation and, 
moreover, find customers for her handiwork, and earn 
a little precious income of her own. Demonstrations in 
simple crafts, exhibitions of the work of other village women, 
and well organized methods of sale, might convince her of 
all this, and it would then be found that she is as well able 
as her sister in Warwickshire or else^yAere to carry on a 
home industry which would })rovide her with both pleasure^ 
and profit. 

The position in J^incolnshire, as regards the Women’s 
Institutes and the existence of home industries, has been 
examined at considerable length because it illustrates the 
point that the non-existence of such industries in any cfistrict 
does not necessarily imply that the women of the district 
have no need or inclination to carry one on. Oft^m it is only 
the result of a lack of individual enterprise in this particular 
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dirSction. It is true, however, that Lincolnshire is curiously 
lesuking in the craftsmen of the ordinary village industries. 
A great deal of sheep-netting is made and a certain amount 
^cf rope* In the wood industries the only notable skilled 
craftsmen, apart from the usual carpenters, are the ‘ rivers 
who split ash-poles for fencing. Basket-making is not 
extensively carried on, except by a very large firm in 
Grtotham which hardly falls within the category of rural 
industries. These are almost the only modern crafts of any 
importance which are to be found in the county, neither is 
there any tradition of ancient craftsmanshix> which could 
be compared to the linen industry of the J^ako District, the 
still surviving lace-making of Bedfordshire and Bucks, or 
the Coventry ribbon-weaving. 

It is possible that where an old industry, such as lace- 
making or straw-plaiting, has boon extensively carried on 
in the villages of a certain district until recent times, the 
country women have inherited a certain traditional skill 
in and knowledge of hand-work which would serve as a good 
foundation for a new or revived village industry. Lace- 
making has not been (‘xtensively taken up by the Women's 
Institutes, probably b('caus(^ there are already so many 
organizations for the development of it. The desirability of 
artificially stimulating this industry is doubtful, because 
of the danger of encouraging the employment of sweated 
labour. But if village women would make for their own use 
the really beautiful lace, the patterns for which arc in the 
possessi(ni of many of them, then the encouragement of the 
craft ftnd tlie further development of it would be an excellent 
object, and one which the ^Vomeii's Institute organization 
is»fiU-ed to achieve. It is probable, liowcver, that, owing to 
the great amount of time which must be devoted to the work, 
lace-making is a craft which is doomed to extinction as far 
as working women are concerned. 

An avspect of the work of the Women’s Institutes in many 
counties which com^jsnip for criticism is that often the nature 
•.of handicraft work is not related to ]iarticular local circum- 
stances, such as the survival of skill, traditional knowledge 
in a craft which may be nearly extinct as an industry, and 
local supplies of raw material. In taking up basketry work 
and making willow baskets of the ordinary local types, the 
workers fj^^rhaps consider too little the precarious condition 
of the regular basket-making industry. On the other hand, 
those Institutes which have taken up rush- work, employing 
a local rush-cutter or even harvesting the itishes for them- 
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selves, are making excellent use of local raw materiaf to 
hand. The Institutes in the counties of Hertford aild 
Bedford seem only to have explored in the straw-plaiting 
industry the chances of reviving this industry in order 
supply factories, for which object the craft is nearly extinct. 
Yet it is probable that many of the old straw-plaiters could, 
through the medium of Institute classes, impart their know- 
ledge to others, and straw-plait could successfully be utilized 
for decorative purposes, in somewhat the same way as rush- 
plait and raffia. 

There are many work-rooms for disabled ex-service men, 
toy-making being a favourite craft with them. There are 
also a number of individual workers of this kind, some of 
whom find that wooden figures, cut out with a fret-saw and 
painted, command a good sale, particularly if %e maker 
has some capacity for original design. From the Enham 
Village Centre, near Bournemouth, come many kinds of 
wood-work, coat-hangers decorated with a figure or head 
cut out of the wood being one of the latest and very successful 
products of these work-rooms. Raffia and cane basketry 
forms a large part of the output of th(‘ ex-service handicraft 
workers, some good w’ork coming from a Norwich centre, 
whilst at a Colchc^ster work-shoji some attractive jewellery 
is made in good designs of an unusual (diaracter. 

The metal-w’orking industries arc of a somewiiat different 
type from the other handicraft work mentioned in this 
chapter, in that lh(;y are not to any gi'eat extent home 
industries, being more suitable to organization in work-shops. 
Most of them ha ve originated as class(\s organized to provide 
a hobby for lads and men of the wwking ('lass in the winter 
evenings. One of these industries, w hich has been carried on 
in a Cambridgeshire village for thirty years, is a good example 
of the method of organization. This particular enterprise has 
for some time been subsidized by th(‘ County CV)uncil, but in 
some other cases these classes are carric'd on independently. 
As a rule the output of a class receivii^ a County Council 
grant may not be sold, k'st other industries of the same« 
natui’e run on ordinary commercial lines should complain. 
But since the persons doing this metal work are farm 
labourers who are not ordinarily engaged in a craft requiring 
such manual skill as is here needed, and who only carry on 
this work for a few hours weekly, they are nofr likely to 
acquire the speed and skill of a regular craftsman. The 
industry is organized and carried on by the f(?under and 
seems to depenof. on him for its existence. He is responsible 
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foi'the selling of the work, choosing of designs and, generally, 
provides the stimulus. Two work-rooms and a show-room 
are rented. The repousse work could be done at home, but 
Phe comradeship and the comparison of the work, and the 
friendly rivalry which result, are an important element in 
the whole enterprise. I'he workers are any village lads 
and men who care to come, of ages varying from 14 to 40. 
There are also two men employed regularly, this being 
necessary to ensure the j>roper execution of any orders which 
may be received. Several different master-craftsmen have 
given instruction, but one of tlu’i regular em])loyees is now 
sufScientJy skilled to teach the othcTs. The voluntary 
workers attend on tlirec^ evenings a week from October to 
April and work from about seven to eight-thirty. Each 
man pay.# 2.^*. on joining the class and in return for this 
receives the two most nec(^ssai‘y tools. Other tools are the 
property of the organizer and are borrowed as r(*qiiired. 
Each article made by the men is, on completion, transferred 
to the show-room and ac(*()unt is k(‘pt of every piece of work. 
From time to time .stock is takiui in the show-room and 
each man is paid for as inu(*Ji of his work as has boon sold ; 
20 per (jent. of the pri(^e of the article goes towards running 
expenses and the remaimhu* to the wfu'ker.s. The fimount 
earned by the men. if all their work is sold, avorage.s about 
Orf. an evening, i.e, al)out Ul. an hour, ^bhey attend as 
much for the interest in the work as for the sake of the 
earnings. ()n]\' work nliicii pass(*s a certain standard i.s 
taken into the show-room for sale and a man generally 
attends the classes for about three months Ixd’ore he attains 
this ])rolieiency. The gn^atest difiieuJty experienced by the 
ot'gf^iUizei' is to teach the men to work ('arefully. 

The craftsmansliif) of this class varies a great deal, the 
repousse work ])eing mor<^ connnon place and sometimes 
showing .signs of carelessness, while mucli of the hammered 
copper and silver is excelkait. The de.sigrt of sonic of the 
things is evolved by*t-he workers. Probably the men with 
^most aptitude are more attracted by this work, which is more 
skilled and gives the craftsm<an more scojie for originality. 
On the whole, considering that the men have so little 
opportunity for acquiring skill, the standard of the output 
is n^.madcable. 

Th?^ clauses in beaten brass and copper work at Heversham 
and Keswick in the Lake District have also been carried on 
for thirty y^ars. At Keswick, where the organization is on a 
large scale, there is a paid manager, but the smaller enterprise 
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at Heversham is organized by a voluntary worker, a woirfan, 
who herself teaches the class. Both these classes are no|w 
established on a sound commercial basis, and it is considered 
in the villages a great privilege to be allowed to attend thent. 
Sufficient profit has been made to build show-rooms for the * 
goods. In this case the men are paid according to a fixed 
scale for all work done, and after supplies of material have 
been bought and overhead expenses paid, any further 
profits are divided amongst the workmen. Each worker 
buys material from the stock as he requires it. Some boys 
develop no talent for the work and give it up, but others 
who become proficient buy tools for themselves and take 
work home to do. These, however, continue to attend the 
class from time to tiracj in order to keep their work up to 
standard and also for the sake of the company ♦which the 
class provides. 

There are several metal-working industries in the south- 
western counties. A copper-beating shop at Haylc is a 
regular full-time industry, and in Salisbury an ornamental 
iron-work industry, which was started as a class under the 
Home Arts and Industries Association, outgrew its original 
scope and was sold to a cycle shop in the town. This is 
now a very successful industry and more orders are received 
than the craftsmen can carry out. it was stated tha.t 
apprentices would be taken if lads could ho found who had 
had some experience in iron-work. I n a village near Honiton 
some beautiful silver work is done by a man and his wife. 
The man has been both an employee and a designer and 
manufacturer in Birmingham, and, as a young student at 
Shefiield, came under the infliKuice of Huskin. He came to 
the south of England to start work inde])endently because 
he believes that in the agricultural districts are the only 
pos.uble fields for artistic development in craft- work. The 
Newlyn copper industry was started by twu) artists with 
a class of boys whom they taught to carry out their own 
designs in beaten copper work. They e never attempted 
to evoke designing al)ility in tJie workers tliemselves but^ 
have attained a good standard of execution and, by means 
of the Home Arts and Industries exhibitions, the work has 
become known in many parts of the world and there is a ready 
sale for all that they make. Many of their designs are 
registered and are therefore copyright. This •Is a*' wise 
precaution, for much of the value of the work of these small 
industries consists in the originality of the design, and in 
metal work particularly designs are very easily copied. 
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ii. The Principal Crafts. 

Olove-making. Glove-making is one of the favourite and 
most successful of the crafts taken up by the Women's 
Institutes. It is an easy industry to start, although the 
necessary initial outlay in material is comparatively large, 
no special apparatus is required and the technique of the 
work is simple ; care and patience must, however, be applied. 
The cutting out of the gloves is the process requiring most 
skill, and in some Institutes this is all done by one s})ecially 
expert member, in the small glove industry in Suffolk, 
unconnected with the Institutes, all the cutting out is done 
I)y members of the proprietor’s family, the secrets of this 
craft havftig never been imparted to any outsiders, although 
several girls in the neighbourhood are em])loyed to sew the 
gloves. The patterns in use by the Dunchurcli Women’s 
Institute industry in Warwickshire have all been designed 
hy the organizers and perfected after many experiments. 
For w'ashable and for fur-lined leather gloves as well as for 
tlie rough garden and household gloves, the skilled Institute 
gloveresses can get as good a lit as is necessary. The pro- 
fessional cutter with many years’ ex])erience and with a good 
stock of material can use it economically by careful selection 
of skins and parts of skins for particular pur}K)ses, and thus 
secure good wearing quality at the least cost. Individual 
glove-makers arc sometimes hampered by lack of ready 
money with which to purchase a good stock of skins, and 
unless they can obtain several pounds’ worth at once they 
may be forced to cut them extravagantly, especially if 
Sf^ve^i’al orders of different kinds are to be executed, ’J’herefore 
a number of glove-makers working together (as may be the 
case in an Institute), who can purcliase the skins co-opera- 
tively and leave the cutting to one of their number, will be 
able to yuTiduce gloves far more economically than if purchas- 
ing individual^. ••lt*has been suggested that where, as in 
>the Yeovil district, there are a number of })r()fessional cutters 
who have S('t up in business for themselves, the Institutes 
might co-operate with one of these men and devise a real 
apprenticeship so that the work might live. 

Thcr<i are now iiuinerous firms who make a speciality of 
supplying materials for this work. The Suffolk industrj^ 
obtains skins from Somerset, the centre of the regular 
gloving industry. The Dunchurch makers buy from several 
different firms, since it has been found from»experienoe that 
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the best quality of each kind can be obtained from so4ne 
particular firm. Suede, doeskin, and wash-leather aio 
frequently used, and also ‘ cape ’ and other coloured leathers. 
Some Institutes make rabbit fur gloves with knitted cA' 
leatb(*r j)alms. 

Other leather work may conveniently be combined with 
glove-making, particularly if the organizer can devise 
ingenious methods of using up the small scraps which are 
unavoidably left wlum the gloves are cut out. Fancy girdles 
and other small articles can be made from these pieces and 
they can also he used for the trimmings of leather hats. 
A single worker in Lincolnshire has built u}) a successful 
spare-time industry, making gloves, bags, hats, and other 
small articles, chielly of suecle. fSince these things, however, 
are more in the nature of luxuries than are the gloves, a wider 
market is needed for the disposal of them. 

This leather- work is of a comparatively simple kind, the 
decoration of the articles btung achieved mainly by the 
plaiting of narrow hands of leatlier, by cutting fringes, and 
by binding or sewing edges together with a strip of the leather 
as if it were a thread. Pieces of suede dyed in different 
colours are also combined effectively. Careful workmanship 
and ingenuity in designing new sha])es and methods of 
decoration are the factors required for success. Th(^ 
craft is one whicli can easily be turm^d to account for the 
making of a gn^at variety of gifts for friends, and thus it 
is one which is particularly suitahh' for Women's Institutes, 
provided tliat there is a sale for a certain amount of the work, 
for leather of all kinds is an expensive material, and no 
working woman could eoiitinne to buy supjilies unless she 
were assured of a continual sale. ^ 

Another type of leather-work v^•hich is sometimes taken 
up by the Institutes is the decoration of hags, covers for 
books or blotters, and similar articles with stained and 
embossed patterns. Some beantifnl work can be produced 
in this w ay and it has lately been very pr/fuilar, and has been 
put on sale in some of the big London shops. But a talent^ 
for drawing and design is really a necessary asset to the 
successful worker in this craft. Special instruction is 
necessary and the material is particularly expensive, leather 
of a good grain and surface being required. The ^nished 
W’^ork is correspondingly dear, and is difficult to «ell hnless 
orders can be secured from a shop. It is also probable that 
any extensive demand for this t 3 ^pe of work w^Jl prove to 
be but a passing fashion. There are numbers of individual 
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w(Srkers, and those who have real talent find it a profitable 
c^ciipation, but it does not lend itself to development as 
an industry. 

♦ In some Institutes various branches of fur-craft are 
^practised, often in connexion with glove-making. The 
Herefordshire rabbitry supplies some very beautiful furs, 
particularly from rabbits of the fUiiiichilla and Beveren 
breeds, attractive in colouring and texture. The skins are 
madS up into fur-lined suede slippers, collars, muffs, hats, 
and gloves, all being beautifully linisluKl. Tlie promoter 
of this industry gives lectures on curing and fur-craft in 
a number of Institutes in the neighbourhood. 8kiii-curing 
and fur-eraft might ])erha})s be carried mi successfully in 
many more Institutes and there should always be a good 
market for the work, in some eounti(‘s, however, it is said 
to be difficult to find teachers and. where the workers have 
not the advantage, as in the above caho, of a sjiecial local 
supply of skins, these are not easy to obtain in great 
quantities. Even when numbers of wild rabbits ai‘(' killed 
locally, tlie skins are not available because the rabbits are 
all sent into the tovus. If rabbits are to be specially bred 
a very great number would be recpuicd to supply a fur-eraft 
industry of an\ siz(\ Tlu^ curing of the skins is rather 
a messy job, and many w oi'kers are perhajis more attracted 
by some craft for which the material may be bought ready 
for use witliout initial trouble. 'I'he curing of the skins of 
wild rabbits and making them np into gloves and slippers 
has been taught and is jiractised in a number of Institutes, 
but it is not (!arrit*(l on to any very great extent. 

The Battl(‘jack ( k)ttage 1 iidustry has already been described 
as having grown out of the v oik of one old man who cured 
rablnt vskins and made them into fur caps. It has now, 
however, devcloj)ed into a factory industry and the skins 
are bought from tlie regular trade sources ready dressed. 

Sheepskins, dressed with the wool on, are used for making 
mocassins, Aftei>th^ war a great quantity of these skins 
^was available, having been prejiared for making uj) into 
coats for the soldiers. 'There are one or two tanners v ho are 
specializing in the dressing of thesi‘ skins for the use of 
handicraft work(‘rs, but many people complain that it is 
difficiilt^to ol)tain them. 

No^inst#,nce has been found of the dressing and making 
up of moleskins as a home industry, although the Avife of 
a mole-catcher who was learning fur-craft through Women’s 
Institute c1.asses was of the opinion that* this might be 
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successfully developed. The skins are at their best throuj^h- 
out December and until the beginning of February. 
March the skins begin to be dark and blotchy on the inside, 
which is a sign that the fur is poorer and will not wear so 
well. When the w^eather is warm the moles have to be ^ 
skinned in the lields before being brought home, or the skins 
may become entirely worthless. They are pinned on boards, 
skin side uppermost, to dry, and stood in the open air if the 
weather is fine. Under good conditions they will diy in 
one night. 

A mole -catcher in the Fen Country said that he sold the 
best skins for Is. 2d. in 1922 but that by March 1923 the price 
had fallen to Sd. A Norfolk mole-catcher, however, at the 
latter date stated that some of the skins still fetched as much 
as Is. 6d. They are graded into three classes atnd priced 
accordingly. The mole-catchers sell them to furriers, who 
dress them and make them up into coats, stoles, or other 
articles. The skins vary greatly in colour and have to be 
selected carefully, and the dressing and making up seems to 
be an expensive process. In the case of any fur which 
happens to be fashionable, as moleskin now' is, the price 
charged for the finished goods is an artificially inflated one. 
But whilst the skins arc so valuable it w'ould probably be 
difficult to obtain the supply necessary for the starting of 
a village industry, particularly as a number might be damaged 
by inexperienced workers in the early stages. The mole- 
catcher depends for his living chiefly on the sale of the sldns, 
for the fee wdiich is paid to him for the work of keeping the 
land free from these alleged pests is a small one. 

There is, how'ever, a great extent of land on which no 
fee is paid to a mole-catchcu’, and it is possible that a special 
supply of skins could be obtained for an industry by employ- 
ing a catcher. The mole-catcher’s wife, who was particularly 
int^erested in the development of fur-craft in the Women’s 
Institute, said that she often went out wdth her husband and 
helped him in the w^ork. But it is not a p/^rticularly pleasant 
iob and must be done at the most inclement seasons of the^ 
year. 

Rush-ivorh. The first question to be considered in any 
rush-working industry is whether locally grown raw material 
can be utilized or whether the dried rushes are to bq bought 
from importers or dealers. Quantities of rushes ^and' rush - 
plait come from Holland and Belgium and these can be 
sold so cheaply in England that most of the old pative rush 
industries herediave cither died out within recent years or 
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suwi^e only in a small and precarious condition.^ Neverthe- 
less, some of the recently started village industries which 
make use of rushes from a local source seem to find a good 
fple for their work and to have fair prospects of further 
'Mlevelopment. Numbers of boys and girls were at one time 
employed at rush-plaiting in many villages, arid when this 
type of labour was no longer available the liigher wages which 
must be paid to male workers w’^ere a factor in the decline 
of tte industry. The traditional making of horse collars 
and mats is, wdien^ it is still carried on, done only by men, 
and perhaps some of the heavier kinds of rush-w^ork are not 
suitable for women, but the plaiting of the narrower strips 
and the bra-iding, weaving, or coiling of these to form small 
bags or mats of various types, as well as the rush-seating of 
chairs, is j^ork wdiich is easily done by women. The taste 
and originality in design which some of the organizers of 
these new industries have displayed must also have con- 
tributed to their success. In some cases dyed rushes have 
been used, often to form a decorative border for mats, but 
rush is a difficult material to dye successfully and consider- 
able experience is needed. Since the natural brown, orange, 
and green colourings of w^ell harvested rushes are so attractive 
this unnecessary elaboration of the craft seems rather 
unfortunate, and it would be well to concentrate on the 
drying of the rushes by the best methods, in order to preserve 
their colour, and on selecting for each piece of work those 
which harmonize. 

The varieties of rushes and the ways in which they are 
ordinarily used in the trade are described in another volume.- 
Since the large rushes which are generally used grow in deep 
running water the harvesting of them is not easy work, and 
tife handling of the bulky wet bunches when they are laid 
out to dry is too heavy for women. One of the old rush- 
cutters is therefore usually employed when the work is taken 
up by a Women’s Institute, but, since the qualifications for 
the certificate of pj*pliciency wliich is awarded by the Guild 
of Learners includes a paper descriptive of the harvesting, 
""the members are encouraged to study the methods, with 
a view to ensuring that the materials supplied to them are 
properly dealt with. In North Hampshire a kind of river- 
side sedge is used by Women’s Institute workers in place of 

^ Corbpar^ vol, ii, Osier Groiving, Basketry hidmirks and Smne Rural 
FacloTie^% Part I, Chapter III, ‘ Kush, Seel and Reed Industries’, where 
thefl© indusirios are fully described. 

2 ibid. * 
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rush. It is much finer than rush, is said to he ihore d^rluhlis 
when idaited in strands of a number of blades, and owing ^ 
its light weight is suitable for hats. This material has one 
great advantage over rush from the point of view of hom^ 
workers, in that it need not be used wet, for one of the draww 
backs of rush-work is that the manipulation of long danip 
rushes in the parlour does not add to the amenities of home 
life in a small cottage, in Suffolk and Essex the Wom^ii’s 
Institute rush-workers use a three-cornered kind of sedge, 
or ‘ segs ’ as it is called locally, which grows in ditches where 
it can easily be cut, and which has no pith and is therefore 
quickly dried. Very little is ^nown about the many kinds 
of rush and sedge and the possible uses for them. ,^lthough 
the old workers in the different districts where the rush 
industry at one time flourished have considerable jtnowledge 
about the local kind,s which are useful, yet this traditional 
lore is difficult to collate and apply, and the difficulty is 
enhanced by the fact that the popular names, such as ‘ bul- 
rush sedge, reed, &c., are applied to different plants in 
different localities. There is clearly need for investigation 
into this matter, on the lines of experiments with many kinds 
of rushes, in the drying and weaving or braiding of them, 
and of careful records of the work with botanical identifica- 
tion of each variety. Some work of this kind is being done 
by the Women’s Institute workers in Suffolk and Essex, and 
it is to bo hoped that the results of their research T^dll be 
available to those who arc dealing with rushes in other parts 
of the country. 

The Norfolk Institute workers braid the rushes into long 
three-strand ropes, from which they make coiled mats, 
largo baskets for fire- wood, and waste-paper baskets with the 
sides of a slender trellis-work of single rushes. In the Blaiid- 
ford industry the rushes are plaited and made into mats, 
log-baskets, housemaids’ kneelers, hassocks, which are also 
stuffed with rush, and a variety of useful shopping baskets. 
Similar work is done in Huntingdonshire^, where, in addition, 
oak stools and chairs, esjiecially made for the Institute 
workers, are seated with rushes. The hat-plaiting of th^ 
North Hami)shire Institutes is an experiment in a new direc- 
tion, and for river or garden hats there seems to be consider- 
able scope. There is some difficulty in getting good shapes, 
but the plait can be sewn on to a buckxam f ounda^ibn j^Mch 
is removed when the hat is finished. Decorative work can 
be introduced, by plaiting, for example, a band or edge in 
a different design, and it is important that thieC side of the 
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work should be developed ; otherwise the hats may be 
b%ught and trimmed by others, who will receive all the 
credit and probably most of the cash, knowing the value 
0# a foundation of hand- work better than the worker who has 
%iade it. 

Straw-plaiting. Straw-plaiting is closely related to rush- 
work. As an industry it has been centred in the counties of 
Hertford, Bedford, and Essex since the seventeenth century, 
certaih qualities in the wheat straw grown here rendering it 
j)articularly suitable for plaiting. The immense factory 
industry of hat-making, which has grown u]) in Luton and 
other towns in the straw-plaiting district, no iong(^r obtains 
any considerable quantity of plait from local plaiters, most 
of the material used coming from abroad. Jt is not known 
whether, i>the craft wxtc to be revivcnl for the purpose of 
making mats and light basketry, suitable straw could be 
obtained in other wheat-growing districts. At the present 
lime straw-plaiting can hardly be spoken of a,s an industry 
apart from the small amount of out-work still done for the 
factories, which is described in another volume.^ One 
woman in Essex, who was formerly an out- worker for a hat 
factory, has continued to j)ractLse the craft as an independent 
worker, selling through the Women's Institute the bags and 
baskets wkich she makes, but no other workers of this type 
liave been met with. Nevertheless, there would api)ear to 
be jxxssibilitics for the further development of the craft if 
any organization were to take it up. 

To obtain the straw it is necessary to make friends with 
a neighbouring farmer who can supply some of the proj)er 
colour and texture and who is willing to let the worker take 
it Ijefore threshing time, for straw which has been through the 
threshing machine is broken and useless for j>laiting. The 
Essex woman buys ' a tidy lot ’ for one shilling. Various 
processes must be carried out before the straw is ready for 
plaiting, such as the cutting of it into lengtlis free from knots, 
l)leaching it, and, wrakxss it is to be j)laited whole, splitting 
and rolling it.^ Tools are required for the last two processes, 
iTut they are small and of a sim})lc kind, and numbers of 
them could probably be bought from the many women who 
have given up the work within the last twenty years. The 
straw can dyed, but the pale golden outer side and the 
silvery* inner side of the natural straw are very beautiful. 

^ Vol. ii, O^ier Growing, BasJeetry Industries and Some Rttral Factories) 
Part II, Chapter 111, ‘ Outwork for Factories’. 

* Ibid., where these processes are described, 

3203*2 XT 
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If handicraft workers who arc gifted with ingenuity in^tho 
application of simple material to novel decorative purposes 
would turn their attention to straw-plaiting and acquire 
from some of the old workers who still remain the necessaf y 
skill in plaiting the straws into many different pattern^f 
a new and delightful home craft might be developed. 

Another use for straw is found in the making of mats, 
which used to be part of the spare-time work of Suffolk farm 
labourers. Wheat straw is generally used, but rye straw or 
even hay will serve. The straw’ is taken in handfuls and 
plaited, three strands together, the plait being coiled as it 
is made to form a circular mat, and held together by thread- 
ing one of the strands from time to time through the part 
already coiled. Another metliod was to braid the long 
plait first and then coil it, fastening it together with string, 
but this is less w^orkrnaiilike. The mats were used on the 
floorboards of carts oj* in doorways, l)iit unfortunately few' 
men now make tlieni. Wisi)s, or senif>bing brushes, an' also 
made of straw. 

Basketry, Basketry, with the use of eitluu’ willow, eane, 
or raffia, is a favourito craft among AVon)en’s Institute 
workers and others. In certain countic's the Institutes have 
taken uj) the making of willow’ baskets with considerable 
but misdirected zeal^ — misdirc'cted beeaus(‘ tliev an^ learning 
to make baskets of the type commonly jaodiieed by the 
ordinary village l)askc‘t-maker, and. at a time wiien the 
latter is so hard ])ut to it to (‘arn a living, it is unfortunate 
than any organization which inciudes among its obje(‘ts the 
proniolioii of rural industries should in this way contribute 
to the competition against wdiieh he is striving. 

In one Institute, for exain])le, al)out ten members were 
said to be working fairly steadily at basket-making. They 
had very little ijisl ruction. There was a demonstration, and 
th(‘ri a few took a sliort course of instruction of a few weeks' 
duration and afterwards taught and helped the others. 
iShopping baskets, round, barrel-sliapf;d, oval, and oblong, 
in white, buff’, and brown, are the chief ])art of tlu‘ir out])uk 
The baskets seen were of indifferent wawknianship, as might 
be expected under the circumstances. The weaving vvas 
generally too loose and open and the handles were not always 
secure. Tlicse ten workers yu-obably made between them 
less than 3 (u) baskets in a year, and perhaps this ie weli above 
the average outj)iit of an Institute w hieh takes u}> the craft. 
The shopping l)ask(‘t is a variety whied) is sojd chiefly in 
fancy shops, efteu being produced by a basket-maker who 
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has^several employee's and who supplies the baskets at whole- 
sale pricjes to the shops. The work is of a kind which can be 
satisfactorily done by women and girls if they are pro])erly 
tfainod, but in the trade no w'orker would be considered as 
Tfeally skilled, even in the making of a singh^ ty])e of basket, 
until she had wY)rked for some months at least under the 
supervision of a man who liad years of ex]>erience behind him. 
At ihe })resent time very few^ English itiakf^rs can produce 
this type of ])asket at a cost low (uiough to compete sue(;ess- 
fully with the foreign })askets which are now' more commonly 
s(‘en in the sliops. 

A Lincolnshire Institute, wdien visit(‘d in 191^2, w'fis taking 
up the mfiking of potrito jhc'king baskets, a v(‘rv unsuitable 
type of work fur women, for strong, coarse rods are used 
which are ?ougb and liard to mani])ulati‘. A certain amount 
of w'illow basketry is done by Institute w’()rk(M's in nearly 
every county, although in many (cast's v^ry little wa)rk is 
made for sale. 

The question of compc'tilion witli the regtdar trade? hardly 
arises iu the ease of r(nir basket-making by w'omen home 
workers. There arc' in Warwickshire two wamicui who, having 
taken up the making of cane baskets in the first instance 
1 hrough the \\\)nien‘s institute and as a hobf^y, aic' now 
c'arrving it on as at. least a partial licc'lihood. The w’ork they 
do is original and unlike the usual types of English f>ask(‘trv. 
All kinds of l)aske1s for (lome^tie use. such as for lirewood, 
cut flowers, vvast(‘ ])apor, or for shopj)ing, as wc'II as chairs, 
C'radlos, &c., arc mack' of cane dyc'd by the workers in bright 
^‘olours. Cam' is easic'r to manipulate' than willow’ rods, 
being softc'r and more' pliant , and tlu'reforc' the wo)*k is more 
suitable* for wonicai. 'J'h'‘ facd that consideu'able strength 
of hand is necajc'd in making willow’ liaskc'ts, to put the rods 
into ])]acc‘ and kee*}) thc' weaving clo.'-e in tc'xture, ])i‘ohabiy 
acjcounts for the inferiority of the women's work in this 
material. The quality of willow depends vei’v much upon 
the methods of (urttiwtion employed, so tliat the success 
^f a. willow’ basket-inaking industry is invo]^’ed wdth willow 
growahjg, in which long (‘xperitmee and gi*('at teclinieal 
knowledge arc roquirc'd. But all cane is imported and there 
are many dealers who have specialized in the selecticjn of 
the kind^^ most suita])k’ for handicraft workc'rs, so that thc 
Jatter^may obtain this material on terms as good as those 
on w'Jiich any small basket-maker buys it, and are not, as 
compared it h liini, at the disadvantage from W'^hich they 
suffer when buying willows, of the cultivatiui* of which they 
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know nothing. There is also great scope for original decora-’’ 
tive work in cane basketry, and women, with their deftnesfs 
of fingers, easily excel men at this craft. Nevertheless, it 
does not seem to have been taken up very extensively by^ 
Womcn\s institiitoR or other individual workers, althoughf 
in addition to the two alread}^ mentioned, there are several 
others who make various t>^x\s of small fancy baskets and 
weave cane edgings on wooden trays. Probably the gijesfter 
cost of the material, as compared with willow, has been 
a difljculty, but if this could be met, there should be an 
opening for the further development of the industry. 

Raffia work is of a diffenmt type from cane and willow 
basketry, although it is sotiu^times done on a. foundation of 
cane, which gives the stiffness lacking in raffia. A great 
variety of articles (am be made and there is inilnitc scope 
for the ingenuity of clever workers. Raffia, being very soft 
and pliable, is easily worked, all hough experi(‘n(?e is needed 
to know the exact state of dam j mess in which it should be 
used. Although it is very pojmlar as a craft practised chieffy 
to provide things for the workc^r's own use and for j)resents 
to hc^r frfiujds, yet the amount of work which goes to the 
making of many articles, especially of the closely woven 
type, makes it somewhat difficult to sell the things at a price 
which repa^ys the maker adecjuately. 

Mats and Rugs. Then' an^ many types of mats and rugs 
which are made by handicraft workers, including the members 
of Women’s Institutes. Tiie woven striy)s of rush matting, 
the thick mats of coiled rush-plait, and the straw mats have 
already been mentioiu'd. A mat which can bt^ made as 
a bye-product by any one who has a hand-loom of moderate 
size is that in which narrow strips of coloun'd rag (any scraps 
of cotton material) are knotted together into a long string 
and woven through a string warp. This forms a eheajj but 
durable mat, easily cleaned or (^ven waslied, and of pleasant 
appearance if the materials are sorted out w ith discrimination. 

Another kind of mat made of scraps* tJf material cut into 
Jong strips is very popular among country w omen in the norths 
of England. The groundwork is of canvas and the narrow’ 
pieces of material, cut as long as possible, are threaded with 
a needle in and out of the canvas, leaving upstanding loops 
on the right side of the mat. Any kind of material can be 
used, even old stockings, cut up sj)irally into long strips, 
being very useful, and if suitable stuff is used the mat can 
easily be washed. It is said to be far more sanitary than the 
old-fashioned progged ’ mat which is still universally 
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*p(?piilar, but which is really a horrible dust-trap. This kind 

mat is made of three-cornered pieces of material, generally 
cloth, which are threaded into the canvas, with the loose ends 
forming the pile ; they are therefore rougher and shaggier 
’Hhan the others, wliieh have no loose ends, but only the small 
loops of tightly folded stuff. 

Yet another variety of mat which is made by many 
country women in the north utilizes the short pieces of 
‘ mi?hacl string the Innder twine which is cut from each 
sheaf of corn at the threshing- It is threaded into canvas 
in the same way as the long folded strips of stuff, and makes 
a mat which, in colour and appearance, resembles those of 
coco-nut» fibre. Long strips of this mattiTig may often be seen 
in a country kitchen, laid down to save the floor from the 
marks of fniidd}' boots. 

The W’ool rug is one of the things most (jommonly made by 
Women's Institute workers. Short lengths of coarse w^ool 
are knotted on to canvas, and patterns can bo w^orked out 
in wools of different colours. 

Three type's of mats seem to be eliaracteristic of Suffolk. 
One is tlie straws mat- already described, anotlan* is a mat 
made by iisliernK'n and lighthouse' kevpc'rs, of manilla twine- 
fastened in sjnrals uprjii a groundwork e)f sa-il-eloth, wdiile 
tlie thij‘(l is made- of strips e)f cotton material, old summer 
dresses (»r worn sheets, cut up and elye'd, the strips plaited 
tightly and then coiled and sewn t»)getJier, as in making 
mats of rush-plait. 

A\] tlies(‘ mats are' (hielly made^ by cottage waunen for 
use iie llieir owjj liomes, but some are occasionally made for 
sale, particularly the wool vugs, whicli are often sold at 
VYorueaTs Inslitnic exhibitions. Tlte initial outlay on 
matei'ial and the time iir^e'ded U) ])ro(lu(*e tlu^ finished article 
being so much greater than in the (‘-ase of glove's, fewor 
memt)ers do the wool rug wa>rk, but some excellent rugs are 
made. A woman who can only give one or two hours a day 
to the work will Wk« many wei'ks to make a rug, but the 
mats made of hilded strips of nuitenial threaded through 
^canvas can be finished in a week. These' also are sometimes 
scid, and it might Ix' betten* to teach the' making of these 
simpler kinds in Institutes, in districts where' thc'V are not 
alreaelyjcnowm, than of the wx)e)l rugs, for which few' women 
can ctffewd the necessary outlay on material (£2 £3) or arc 
ready to wx)rk for so long hefe>re they can see the completes 
result of their labour. 

Needlework i Embroidery, and Kindred CVa/45. All branches 
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of needlework arc encouraged by the AVomen’s Institules? 
and in some cases some particular w^ork, such as the makir^ 
of children’s clothing, has been developed. Wherever there 
is an Institute* handuu'aft shop the village w^omen who ca^i 
do line work may find a sale for it. ^ 

Needlework industries are carried on in several places with 
success, X)articularly when the w^ork has some distinctive 
character. The Bloxworth sun bonnet industry is an example, 
frocks, overalls, and jumjiers as well being made Ihere. 
The Lytchett Minster button industry, which at one time 
employed six workers, had dwindled, in 1021, to a single 
one. Probably this ])articular craft w^oiild be more likely 
to flourish in eonnexi(»n with an industry for making frocks 
or jumpers on which the buttons could bo used. They w^rc 
worked in silk on small rings. • 

Of embroi(l(*rv inrlustries the one founded at Pisheiton- 
de-la-M(‘r(‘ for eri[)j)le(l wa)rkers, male and female, is among 
the most notable. The work is modelled on old embroideries 
and is doru* on hand-madt* linen, unbleached or sun-bleached, 
in unbleached or white linen thread. Tlu* designs arc beauti- 
ful in thems(‘lves and siiitabk^ to the inat(U‘ia) used, and the 
care e\(‘rciscd in teaching and the high standard insisted 
on produce excellent resuHs. Th(^ industTy, wdiieii lias 
flourished for some tliii’tv years, ])roves that, with jwope]’ 
training, skill in the fin(‘st work can b(‘ attained by the most 
unpromising people, ukui and women alike?. 

The pr()s{)ects are uncertain for tla* lilet-lace-making 
industry at Hushmore, although the work is l)eautiful. Tlit? 
advantages of this work he/ a home^ industry arc the fact 
tJiat very little outlay is needed and the making of the nets, 
wdiicli a?'(? the foundation of the work, is taisily learnt> ,/\s 
the work(‘rs Ix^eorne more skilled they learn tJie embroidery 
of patterns on the net, whicb is interesting although sim])le 
work, with scope for originality of design. 

At certain Wonuui’s Institute (xhibitions there has been 
an excellent sale for knitted gloves at<g;ra^d prices, and it has 
boon suggesterl that soiik ^ of the (dfl knittcj’s wdiosc cm])]o>;^- 
ment as outworkers for the It-ingW'Ood glove industry ^ has 
ceased might, as members of Women’s Institutes, obtain 
help in buyirig materials and lind a means of selling their 
work. I’liis is a useful oeouxiation for elderly wom/,'n whose 
sight is failing, hut is probably not capable of d^veldpmeiit 
into an industry for large numbers of wankers. 

^ Degcribedin vol. ii, CMier Growing^ Bashetrg hidusfries c^id Some Rural 
Factories^ Part IP, Chapter Ilf, ‘ Outwork for Factorjos ’. 
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An interesting branch of the needlework industries is the 
^lilting which is a traditional craft in Northum])crland and 
other counties in the north of England. The quilts are very 
krge and heavy, with a wadding of cotton wool, the decora- 
tion consisting of stitching in tlie same colour as the material, 
worked in wavy lines or conventional angular shapes. Home 
of the designs are said tn date from the time of Queen Eliza- 
behli, and their names — ‘ feathers ‘ beehive' ‘ bellows ' — 
show*from what simple olqects the units of the patterns are 
derived. In many of the designs these simjde elements 
arc combined to produ(;e an elaborate elTeet. The making 
of one quilt is a long and laborious task, om' worker stating 
that if two women were to sit at it for (‘ight hours a day it 
would take them a. fortnight or three weeks to complete. 
The quilts^are eliied y made for use at borne, but are [iJso sold 
occasionally. They are said to be ])articularly popular in 
coal-mining districts, but are often to b(‘ seen in the farm- 
houses of Northumb(‘rland. 

Toy-mal'liuj. Soft Uys have been mad(' l)y a- gi*eat many 
Women's Institute' members, but althougli during the war 
there was often a, good sale for the toys at (.'hristmas time, 
it is now generally found to be very difheult- t-o sell tliem at 
a price wliieb re]>ays the workers. '^Fhns the wm’k, talaui 
up with enthusiasm in some countk's, has now languished, 
although a f('w toys may still be made for the worker’s owii 
ehildnm and for friends. 'J’wo Yorkshire villages wttc still 
linding a. good sa!t‘ for tlnir toys in and in 11)23 there 

wer(^ som(' excel l(‘nl sjreeiiiK'ns shown in the sale-room of 
the Home Arts and Industries Association, which w'ould 
pfohahly find a rt'ady sale because of the originality oi their 
de/;ign and the care with which the shapes had been worked 
out. One village industry produc(‘fl a very ])opulai* duck, 
made of towelling and yellow’ material and st-iitfed with (^ork 
SO that it w ould Hoat in the bath. In the stereotyped patterns 
liandieraft workf^rs eannot compete with factory-made toys, 
but if good new (4esigiis are made and carefully executed 
there seems to be some* charuie of disposing of the toys at 
Uhristmas time. Too oftejr tire vu>rk is clumsy, careless, and 
diiftorted, as a iT^nlt of wiiicli lop-sided criaitures are pro- 
duced wliieh one wa)uld be niuclant to give to any child. 

The making of woodc'ii toys has not yet ])een taken up by 
the llistiUites to any grc'at extent, but tlu'i’c are a number 
of other groups of wa>rkers produrung them. Small (;arved 
and painted models in d(*lightful designs have been seen, 
but they are generally the w^ork of one or tw ci^artists working 
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together, who have hardly developed anything which cdul^ 
be called a village industry. A Sussex ‘ wood tug or tre6- 
hauling tackle, was one of the most effective products of one 
worker in that county. A hunt, complete with houndfcs, 
huntsman, whips, and field, is an attractive set made 
another group of workers. 

Fretwork figures, cut out of flat pieces of wood and 
painted, are more easily made by workers with little artistic 
talent, as the design can be marked out on the wood and no 
carving is needed. A more skilled worker can paint the 
figures. If the designs are good and new ones are constantly 
thought of, these figures are readily sold in handicraft shops 
and wholesale orders can be obtained. Many*^ disabled 
ex-service men have tiilcen up the work. One of these said 
that he had n^ccived, during the few^ weeks before**Christmas, 
far more orders than he and his family could carry out. 

Shoe- and Slipper-malcing. Jn addition to leather moccasin 
work, there are several kinds of shoe- and slipper-making 
which can conveniently be taken up as home industries. 
The ‘ Longleat shoes ’ are made of canvas, with crotcheted 
string soles, interlined wdth linoleum. Patterns cut out in 
wood with a fret-saw wore obtained from a good boot-maker 
in London. The cutting of the linoleum is dune by one 
worker, and otliers make u]) the shoes. Materials have 
proved expensive and difficult to obtain. Tl’he twine comes 
from Ireland and the canvas from a shoe* manufacturer at 
Leieestcr. Variations in materials and method are intro- 
duced. Some slippers arc made of felt, others are lined with 
w’'ariri material, llatlia is used for ])edroom s]ip})ers. The 
sewing is done by liand (although s<nije might be done on 
a machine), and decorative stitehery (jonicl be ernpJoypd. 
A simpler wav of makijig the soles is to use thicker twine and 
sew it straight on to the sole, round and round in one i)iece, 
so that the strands lie close together as in the Spanish 
canvas shoes. 

Slipper-making, being easy and ccwiparatively cheap to 
carry out, is an excellent home craft for countrywomem 
enabling them, as it does, to supply their children with 
slippers. During the war it was extremely popular, iiiul 
although it is found that there is less sale for the slippers 
now, yet it is a craft which the w'orkers wDuld dy well to 
keep up if only to supply their own families,# In* some 
villages a piece of good community work has been done in 
the making of a supply of slippers for the school children, 
to enable then? to take off their wet boots, it would be 
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t . good plan for the Women’s Institutes to try to make their 
rafts definitely supplementary to the local trade crafts, 
rather than competitive. Thus, the cobbling which is some- 
Mmes taught in the Institute classes is very helpful in small 
Villages where there is no shoemaker, and to women who 
cannot afford to supply their children with a second pair of 
boots, so that the one pair must be mended on Saturday or 
at •night when the children are not at school. Yet the 
village cobbler and bootmaker should be encouraged (and 
particularly so since a great many ex-service men have been 
trained in tliis trade), for }»e can obtain properly tanned 
leather and make strong durable boots and shoos, far more 
suited t^ country wear than the factory |m>ducts of poor 
materials whi(;h are sold in the cheaper sliops. Therefore 
any movtAiient to take work out of tlie hands of the village 
cobbler would be a misdirected one. The making of light 
house slippers should benefit his trade, hy helping the 
wearers to save th(‘ir boots and to buy belter ones which 
would be more wortli repairing. 

Amongst otlier crafts whi(‘h may be mentioned here, 
Pajyier htarhe. is ])Of)iilar among the* Women's Institutes in 
some counties. The* cost of mateiial is small, but this is 
rather messy work, and a s]ieeial work-room is really needed 
to inid(‘rfake it satisfactorily. Some attractive bowls have 
been seen, decorated ))y the skilful use* of coloured ])aper. 
I'hus a bowl made of grocers’ blue* pa])ei‘ bags bad stripes 
of orange paper. Tin* [»owls can lx* rend(*recl w%atertight if 
they are wi*!! made and euam('ll(‘d or varnished. 

Meial-tvorh. Tlie ii'on scroll-work dora* in Salisbury, 
including the making of gates, firoirojis, and candlesticks, 
ii^yglves the use of a forge and is really a branch of smithing, 
requiring moi'C t(‘ehnica,l training than most of tlie work 
d(*scribedin this eliapt-er and In'ing m(»re suited to a regular 
than to a part-lim(* or home industry. The hammered, oj* 
‘raised’, and the j’epousse w'ork are, however, of a simpler 
kind and easily leifsnk "I'hey ar(* carried on by many evening 
^classes for boys and men, and arv used for caskets, trays, 
bowls, candlesticks, and other articles. 

••Brass or bronze, eop])er and silver are all used for this work. 
The repousse work is the easier and requires less plant. In 
a typical village metal industry there arc* two work-rooms, in 
one (3f which there is accommcxlation at tables for al)out twelve 
men doing repousse work. The patterns arc traced on the 
metal by* means of carbon pajier and then pressed out wdth 
the tools. There is a good deal of noise heru when a number 
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of men arc at work, but it is nothing to the resounding 'dijf?. 
which fills the other workshop devoted to hammered or raiseU 
work, where there are a furnace, anvils, and a hand-drill. 
Flat sheets of metal are hammered on a stake or anvil, tlt*a 
concavity being gradually beaten out when bowls, th€ 
holders of candlesticks, and other curved pieces are made. 
At Chipping Campden, stakes curved to the required shape 
and made in the neighbouring forge (wliere ornamental iron- 
work is also produced) are used to work on, being held 
firmly in a vice. Considerable skill is required to keep 
hammered work level and even, and more time is needed 
than for the repousse w^ork, so that it is correspondingly 
expensive, but tiicrc is generally a better sale for it. The 
hammer, with its highly polished surface, gives a certain 
amount of polish to the metal, which has to be pbt into the 
fire to 1)0 annealed many times dining the beating out of 
each bowi or Iioldc'r. A skilled w^orker cam evolve tlic design 
of wdiatever he is working on as he gradually hammers it 
out ami the slight indentations nuidc by the hammd’ all 
over the surfaei' form the only decoration. 

iii. The Worlrr^s, 

Since a great deal of the wxirk descrilied here under the 
heading of ‘ home crafts and industries ' is done less as a 
livelihood than as a spare-time oceupatimi or a, supple- 
mentary employment, it follow^s that a great nuiuher of the 
workers are women, w lio often carry on a home craft in the 
time they can spare from household duties. In reviewing 
the dilTercmt typ(‘s of work and the people who do them, it 
is clearly seen that many of the distinctions often pia/ie 
between men’s and women’s work are quite artilicial. Of 
course, the y)artieular crafts here considered, being of the 
kind suitable for home industries, are com])aratively light 
and simple and do not. involve the manipulation of heavy 
tools or elaborate machinery. Many* af' them are equally 
suitable for cliiidren or for young girls and lads. Th^ 
Fisherton-de-la-More embroidery industry for cripples 
illustrates again the fact, often demonstrated during the 
w^ar and since, when occupation must be found for disabled 
soldiers, that men can achieve and can take pleasure in the 
most delicate ncedlew ork, and it may be recalled <that?’some 
of the old lace-makers were men. On the other hand, 
although all the work in the metal industries investigated 
is done by men-r-wdth the exception of that of the silversmith 
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^ear Honiton who is hel])ed by his wife — yet it is likely that 
Ihere is an opening for the development of this kind of work 
among women. The proprietors of the copper- beating shop 
at Hayie stated that there would be room for a number of 
J^irls here if capital were available for the extension of the 
business. At Heversham, in the Lake District, the teacher 
of the metal-working classes is a woman, and there are 
ce^ainly a numi)er c)f individual craftswornen in dirt'erent 
parts of the country wdio do repousse rnetaJ-work, ]K*wter 
work being one of the activities of AVomon’s Institutes in 
at least one county. It is found tliat the fingers of l)oys 
under eleven are not strong enough for metal-work, and when 
the classes are carried on under the aus])iees of the Home Arts 
and Industries Association the boys must leave at the ago 
of sixteenHo learn a regular trad(\ although a eri])ple unfit 
for other work may be kept on, and the others may return 
later to do ])art-lime work. 

Rusli-plaiting is an example of a craft which, altliough 
in the regular trade i1 is now done only by men, has been 
very siic(;(\ssfully taken up by women as a handicraft, and 
has in at k^ast one ease been carried on by a woman for 
a livelihood. Hoys and girls used to bo employed in great 
numbers in the regular trade, and one old marshman, an 
experienced rush- worke^r, w lio had taught the ei^aft to w omen, 
expr‘essed the of^irnon that they wen* l)etter at' it than men, 
liaving small(‘r and <.jniek(‘r lingers. Jn fa,ct the prosyiects 
for rnsli-plaitiiig as a home craft are brighie^r than thovsc for 
the regular industry. 

Two obj(*ctions a it* ofU'U raised to the usefulness of the 
eraft-teaehing work of siuii organizations as the Women’s 
Ifjstjtutes. One is that t he aver*age village woman has little 
inclination to learn craft-work, or, even if she is keen to 
learn, has little aliiJity in any such work ; another, that in 
any case it is ne\'(‘r satisfaetoi'y to learn a (U'aft late in life, 
and such peo])le as the old laec-nialors. wiio have been 
brought up in the^sitc*€’n tradition that a girl must be trained 
to work at the ])illow at. the* lender age of five or six, will 
uphold this tlu'ory and sometiim's s]>eak scornfully (jf the 
pi^sent-day chi.sses for oldcT girls and Avomen. Exam [lies 
of failure in attempts to Intercast A'illage peojilc in handicraft 
work e^-n l)e (juoted to bear out these contemtions, but an 
eveu‘ greater nuinlier of outstanding successes can also be 
found, and there are bound to l>e many mistakes made in 
a new niovement such as this. The fiourishing Women’s 
Institute %dustry at Dunclmrch in Warwickshire, which 
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produces excellent work in several different crafts and 
a ready sale for it, proves that village women are capable 6f 
becoming skilled craftswomen in a year or so, even when they 
have done none of this kind of work in their childhood, for 
it is the ordinary cottage members who are the mainstay pi 
this industry. The idea is widely accepted that craft-skill 
is inherited, and as a proof of this theory it is pointed out 
that, for example, a child descended from generationji of 
pillow-lace makers will learn lace-making more easily and 
will have a better ‘ touch ’ than another child. It is difficult 
to say. how^ever, whether there is really any inherited manual 
dexterity and delicacy of touch, or wdiether the child, even 
though she w^as not taught tn make lace by her raf>ther, has 
not acquired almost unconsciously a ffimiliarity with the 
technique of the craft through watching her motb.n‘ at work. 
The arts and crafts movement does not seem to have pro- 
duced any evidence up to t he present to confirm the theory 
of inherited craft-skill. 11 so happens that there has been 
no outstanding attempt to start a new^ handicraft industry 
in the pillow -lace district. If the countjy peojde of the Lake 
District really show’^ed more aptitude for weaving and spin- 
ning, wdien these were revived amongst them by Ruskin’s 
followers, it may have been due to the fact tliat these 
crafts w^ere at tliat time hardly extinct as home industries 
and many of the worlu'rs had already It^arnt tlicmi or watched 
their })arcnts practise t hem. As a matt('r of fact the revived 
industry does not seem to have taken any firm root amongst 
the wwking-class ]K‘()ple of th(^ district, and although it is 
still carried on th(‘re, few' of the agricultural population are 
employed in it. Many of the newau' handicraft industries 
have been started suec'-essfully in districts where t/lu^re is no 
tradition or survival of ancient craft- work, as, for instfWce, 
in Warwickshire. It is possible that the descendants of 
the pillow-lace makers would h^arn a uvw craft moix^ quickly 
than the Warwickshire women and attain to greater sldll, 
and any eiitei'prise which would j)ut to the test would 
be interesting. 

The experience of individual craft-workers wiio have triefi 
to train village boys and girls as employees is interestiag. 
A maker of cane baskets, who had had three girls from the 
village w'orldng with her for some time, found tljoni useful 
on the unsldlled or semi-skilled work, such as dyeing and 
preparing the cane and doing some wc)rk on the l)ottoms of 
the baskets (the least skilled process in the actual weaving), 
but said that they needed constant supervision. SVie had not, 
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}|owevcr, really been able to afford to give the time required 
to train a girl thoroughly. A glove-maker in Lincolnshire 
declared that she could not persuade any other woman in 
,^t&e village to take up the work serioiLsly, although she herself 
(Sften had more orders than she could cope witli and would 
have been glad of a helper. In this county it was said that 
the only women wdio had had much success in tJu'. making of 
glot^e^ for sale w'^ere former tailoresses or dressmakers, and 
that generally the village women did not attain to any great 
skill. Toy-makers in a Hussex village told the same tale, 
that their att(uiipt to train boys and girls to carve WT>oden 
toys had not been successful, as the pu])ils wTre so slow and 
wasted S(^ much material. This particular work, however, 
requires more skill than many of the crafts chosen for village 
industries.* The designer of the toys is an artist, and some 
innate artistic abiJit}' would be necessary in any one who 
wm t.o become a successful carver, lu the various metal- 
wwking industries there seems to be no diiliculty in inducing 
a number of village men and boys to spend several evenings 
a w^eek regularly at the w^ork, but of course* it is to them more 
in the nature of a })astime tlian an employment, and the 
amount earned is small, in Wonu'irs Institutes, also, handi- 
craft w'ork is, in the first instance*, taken up as a recreation, 
although an industry with ])art,-tin)e workers may be 
develope‘d. Probably the success of an industry which grows 
up in tins w^ay depends partly upon tlie fact that the workers 
take U]) the craft to begin with sim])Iy ]>ecause it intf'rests 
them, and not because they are? looking for ' a Job \ 

In many cases such siinplc w eak as plaiii sewing or knitting 
and the sewing of gloves is given out by a handicraft shop, 
a gl®vc industry, or a group of craft-workers, to village 
women and girls, and as a rule there seems to bo no difficulty 
in finding w^orkers. Perhaps the Lincolnshire glove-maker’s 
trouble was due to the fact that she? sought not only a woman 
who WT)u]d sew for Jier but sorneofu* with suflicient enterprise 
to become a co-opd?fjtor in the industry. 

41 ^ It is likely that worlicrs who would l)e interested in a craft 
and would soon achieve skill in it could be found in any 
vilTagc, provided that the enterprise w as started on the right 
lines as regards the two important points of teaching and 
organization.’ Good methods of both are to be found in 
the \?^omto\s Institute movement. 

^ It is poftsible, however, that in districts where the women do a great 
deal of work »n the land, craft- work as a part-time occupation would never 
be very popular ; there is less need for the additional income. 
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The organizers have aimed at providing good teachers^ 
who can not only do good work themselves but understand 
how to impart their knowledge to others. They also try 
to keep the attention of each Institute centred on one craif, 
since it is thus (^asier to provide teachei’s, and the member:^; 
as well, help each other considerably l)y comparison of their 
achicArement-s and ideas. Weekly working ])arties are held 
by some Institutes in addition to the ordinary mopthly 
meetingj and the importance of a good wf)rk‘rooTn for the 
craftswomen is realized. When the workers have been 
sufficiently disc.ouraged from their tendency to draw their 
only ideas of design from the commonplace transfers sold 
in ffiney shops, and when they Imve learned tO accept 
criticism in tlio right sj)irit and gained the courage to undo 
a piece of bad work and start it oAa^r again, thej^^ begin to 
do really good original work. This stage is only reached after 
a slow' uphill struggle, but undoubtc'dly some of the workers 
have attained to it. 

The Women’s Institute organization ]|)rovides special 
facilities for this method of gradually arousing interest in 
craft-AVork. It is ju'ohable that many attempts at organizing 
handicraft industries in country districts fail through the 
ijn]>atience of the promoters, who dr) not r(‘alize 1 hat it is not 
only necessary to teach the bare terdmiqur^ of the craft, but, 
more important still, to arouse in tliese country people 
who hav(‘ had littli^ or no artistic training at school a real 
understanding of the* priiici])les of craftsmansliij) and that 
‘ inlinite caj)acitY for taking pains’ which, Avhether or no 
it is the (ffiaracteristic* of a genius, is eertairiJy that of the 
craftsmaji. It is curious that in a villager where men have 
for generations been carrying oiit with care and exactness 
the dozen or more skilled ])rocesses Avhicli go to the making 
of a rake, or the deft and rhythmical mov(*men1s Avhich shape 
a flower- j)ot, the ])rodiicts of a factory should be regarded 
as the finest achicAH^nieni of civilization, AvhiJc hand-work 
is consi(l(U’(*d hardly worth troubling i'et there still 

remain in our English villages men and women in whom sucl^ 
skill as that of the j)ottei’ or rakomaker may be developed, 
together with, in rarer cases, the freedom of design basted, 
not on any stereol}'j)ed patU^rn, but on the natun*. of the 
material wa)rked in and the use to which it is to* be put. 
These qualities have j)rodiiced the f)eautiful and fidmVfably 
suitable things wdiich many village craltsmcn are still making, 
the various types of farm Avagon, the quaint local baskets, 
such as Sussex trugs, (Cumberland swdlls, 8outli])ort ' boats 
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i^e earthenware pitchers anfl bowls made in old-fashioned 
potteries, and innumerable other things. The same qualities 
should produce new things of as beautiful design in the future. 

* The workers in home crafts and industries who have 
""i^lready been writteti of in this sectioii are, ff)r tlie most part, 
drawn from the rural pui)ulation. The Chipping Canipden 
craftsmen, however, are an excey)tion in that many of them 
were originally drawm from the regular town trades and, 
whils1;< the guild w^a.s situated in London, these skilled silver- 
smiths, wood-earvers, and other craftsmen found it easy to 
return to the commercial firms at times wluai the guild was 
in low water, although they were gla-d to come back to tlu^ 
guild wd;%ui that, was j)ossif)le, on account of ihe greater 
freedom of design alJowc'd to tiiem in tlieir work there. This 
policy of taking craftsmen already trainc^d in ordinary trad(* 
methods does not seem to have hern (.jontiinuul, and in late 
years a numberof lads, some from (‘ampden itself, liave been 
trained in tlie guild workshops, aiiout sixt(^en of them being 
em]>loye(l there wlam th(‘ pla(*o was visited in March 1922. 

►Special industries for the disabled, and the s]>e(ua] prob- 
lems connected with thi'in, liave already been mentioned. 
In addition to the disabled (*x-service mem there are at all 
times a proporfioii of crifipled, blind, and slightly jnen tally 
deficient ])eopl(‘ who can, if they an* taught crafts, eontril)ute 
to their own su]>port and whose unfortnnate lot can lie (‘on- 
siderabJy mitigated when some interest, such as is supplied 
by a craft, is intn)due(‘d into their lives. Industries fur the 
disabi{*d cannot, as a rule, be eutin^Iy self-supporting, even 
when a great deal <.>f tiaKdiing and organization is done by 
voluntary workers, lieing iniirm and, therefore, usually 
in^;apahle of a regular and reliable* oiit])ut, many of the 
workers, even if tlu\v lived iji a ]>lace w (*11 situated for getting 
work, svoield f)e praeticcdly ineligible* for emplovme*!)! in 
a commereaal firm. 'Die* rc*gulatioii of wages and he)urs 
makes it more difficult for firms te) (*mploy workers from 
wdiom they caune>t^b» sure e;f a (*(*rtain output pune‘tuajly 
delivered. Those wlie> teach siih-nonnai workers need also 
special skill and patience, and, indeed, the success e)f any 
inckistry for such w^e)rkers ele*pciKls larg(*l\' u])()n ihe personal 
qualities of tlie teachers and orgmiizers. Jt is therefore 
probably that home inehistries on a small seuile will alwaays 
play *0111 im})ortant })art in the provision of (nuployment for 
the disabled, many of whom are capable of excellent crafts- 
manship hnder careful su])ervision, although their rate of 
work is always slower than that t)f ordinary j^orkers. 
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The earnings of handicraft workers in their own homes or 
in small workshops vary a great deal according to the 
methods of organizing the work, the aims of the promoters, 
the facilities for the sale of the work, and other factors. Ver^^ 
low rates of payment are, unfortunately, sometimes a chara'?^ 
teristic of small village industries run from so-called ‘ philan- 
thropic ’ motives, and the promoter of such an industry is 
sometimes able to im{)ress the workers so forcibty with the 
idea of her philanthropy that they will toil uncomplainingly 
for a wage which w^ould rouse the most passive of employees 
in a commercial industry to strong protest. In such cases 
the promoter does not usually reap any profits from the 
enterprise, as, either the goods are sold at too low* a price, 
or, more often, the industry, owing to bad organization, will 
not yield higher w^ages to the workers. ^ 

Home industries can he eompan.^d, in the matter of wages, 
with out-work for factories an^l with the lace industry, all 
jiossessing the common characteristic that the work is done 
at home in the workers’ spare time and must therefoni be 
paid for by piece rates. Whilst tin? industry does not have 
to b(‘ar the cxpens<‘ of renting pnunises and lighting and 
heating them, on the other hand, production is irregular 
and there are additional expenses in (listrihuting and collect* 
ing the w'ork. The ])ayment for the various forms of out- 
work before the war ranged usually from h/. to 2(J. an hour, 
but of course these rates luive risen (considerably since that 
time. Inuring 1921 and 1922 , when most of these investiga- 
tions were made, £1 per week was the amount earned by 
many out-workers who spent the greater part of their time 
on the work, although many earned less. Lace-making is, 
of course, notoriously poorly paid, and in 1922 the average 
earnings of fourteen typical cases wero just over l|d. an hour. 
The earnings in the ))etter organized home industries, so far 
as they can be estimated, generally compare favourably 
with such examples as these. One woman who made raffia 
l>asket8 for sale, and wdio w^as also a l».«o-maker, declared 
that on the closely w oven work in raffia she could not earn 
more than 2d. an hour, about the same amount as she coula 
earn by lace-iriaking, although raffia baskets in the m*ore 
open and quickly woven pattern could be sold at relatively 
higher prices. Raffia work of this kind is, howeyer, not 
likely to become very profitable, unless, perhaps, im-eases 
where the worker finds a very good market and makes 
articles of a striking originality in design. Obviously the 
making of a very closely wwen raffia basket occupies a great 
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deaf of time in relation to the result achieved, and few people 
are willing to pay a high price for such a basket when one 
of cane, more quickly made because of a coarser material, 
wViuild serve their purpose. In some eases the low rate of 
pfi^ment to the workers is due simpl\’ to the inelSoient 
organization of the industry. In a certain small glove 
industry, carried on in connexion with a Women’s Institute, 
the workers were paid 2s. iki. for making a pair of suede or 
wasli-Teather gloves —a. wag(‘ of about 2rL an hour. No 
regular market for the glovers had lann found, tlau’e setaned 
to be no system h'jr fixing the scaling prices, and the workers 
were discontented. In otiier WommVs InstitnU^s glove 
industries;* bettei’ organized, tlie workers' earnings are more 
satisfactory. In otk* case where a regular industry is carried 
on, the exAdlent yilaii is followed of iiaving two or three 
grades of payment fixed for every j)U‘ce of work, according to 
the quality of the workmanship. Thus the higliest rate 
])aid for sf‘vving a pair of plain snede gauntk^t gloves was 
3.9. tk/., whilst th(‘ worker receiv(‘d <></. or hs*. less if the \vork 
was inferior. In another county th(‘ Institute glovc^-makfu’s 
were selling tlicir output in {\r22 at from 4,9. t-o 5,9. ])er pair 
above the cost of material, which th(‘V (‘onsidcu'ofl to he 
equivakmt to a rat<‘ of about •id. an hour foi* eutthig out and 
sewing the gloves. In the former casex when' 3-9. i)d. ptu' ])air 
was paid to the workers, the selling price was fixed by the 
addition of a percentage to cover the I’linning expensiis of 
the industry. A small profit had he<ui ruade and paid intotlie 
Institute funds. 

In one County Fed(u*ation of Wome»fs Institutes the' }>lan 
was adopted of j>rieing all liandieralt v\ork \vhic*]i was sold 
on basis of a rate of (v/. an hour f(»r th(^ wau-k, the worker 
being instrucU'd to time bm-self. This sort of standard is 
very dilfieult of apjilication, since the skill of the \vork(.*rs 
varies considerably, many of tb(‘m being very inexpt'rienciHl, 
and also Ix'cause a great (leal of thi' work is done in syiare time 
during a number of Separate short jieriods. Thus, owing to 
tl^jj' wau'ker’s inability to c<meen Irate on the: work for long 
at a time, it would he done at a slow^ jiaijc and she could not 
expert to earn sucli iiigh rates as a regular worker. The rate 
of ()d. an hour seenns in this case to have fixed the selling 
price too high for the market, fur altliough a certain amount 
of work couid be sold at local show's, some s])ecimens of rush- 
work which were stmt to the Country Industries Trading 
Society were stated by that organization to be priced 33,:^ 
per cent, too highly. 

. 3203-2 ^ 
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The earnings of workers in the Bloxworth sunbohnjrt 
industry were estimated in 1921 at about 4rf, an hour, tiie 
three regular workers having earned during the year ending 
June 1920 the total sums of £20 lO^f. 8(/., £33 18.9. 4c?., aiid 
£18 15^f. 3f/. respectively. The women makingthe nctsforfik?t- 
lace at Rushmore were, at the same period, earning M. an hour, 
w^hilst those wdio did the embroidery could earn rather more. 
The button industiy at Lytchett Minster used to bring in 
an average of £10 a year to half a dozen workers, but had 
dwindled considerably when visited in 1921. The workers 
in another of the numerous small village industries in the 
south-west of England, the Longleat shoemaking, have earned 
sums ranging from 1h. to 306*. a week. ^ 

Two metal-w^orking enterprises w’^hich are run more on 
the lines of trade workshops than of home industries pay 
their regular workers at ordinary trade rates. At Newljai 
it was stated that the rates are based on the usual earnings 
in similar trades, but the workers also receive a proportion 
of the profits. In the Sarum iron works the men are paid 
by time rates, the employer considering that artistic work 
is not suitable for piece rates, and the wagCKS are rather above 
the genera] average of wages in the town. In the Newton 
metal industry the workers, farm labourers wdio S 2 >end tw^o 
or three evenings a week in the workshop during the winter 
months, earn about 4d, an hour on all their work that is 
sold. The metal industries in the Lake District, wdiich are 
run on similar lines, bring in about £10 or £11 a year to 
the workers for two or three evenings a week, a rate of 
perhaps about 3d. or 4d. an hour. 

From these examples it can be seen that the earnings vary 
rather according to the organization of the industry t|ian 
according to the skill required in the w^ork. It must be 
borne in mind that men or w^orneu who can only spare short 
periods of time for craft-work in the intervals of other 
occupations cannot expect to earn wages w^hich will represent 
a high rate per hour. Even an expert ^worker can achieve 
much less in six separate half-hour periods than in three 
hours of uninterrupted work, and the more irregular the 
work the lower the earnings are likely to be. Many of tfhese 
village industries have as yet hardly grown beyond the 
experimental stage. They are still feeling for markets, their 
output is still irregular, which adds to the difficulty ViJf sale, 
their workers are inexperienced and they steer a perilous 
course between the Scylla of too high a payment to the 
workers, which will raise the selling price beyond commercial 
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lipails, and the Charybdis of paying them so poorly that no 
ohe will wish to do the work. As industries are developed, 
the workers will realize the value of organization, not only 
ol* the whole business, but of each individual worker’s 
fai^i^thods, and of setting aside certain times for the craft- 
work in stretches of two or three hours whenever possible. 
The lace-makers have long ago been driven by hard necessity 
to realize the value of this, and aJtliough few of them can 
reckon up how many hours a day they give to the work, 
nevertheless it is clear from a number of visits paid at random 
to many old lace-makers who rely on their earnings for part 
of their livelihood, that it is their custom to arrange their 
house-work so tluat they may have two or tliree hours of 
steady work at the pillow before their midday meal, and 
again another hour or so — after the rest lujcessary when 
very fine work is being done — whilst the precious daylight 
lasts. Some of the ])romoters of home industries fail to 
encourage regular work because they think it is so much 
mure pleasant for th(^ workers to be able to ‘ pick up the ^vork 
at odd moments l)ut this system, or rather lack of system, 
does not make for good workmanshij>, and, whilst it k(‘eps 
down the rate of earnings, it lessmis the chances that the 
worker will attain to ar^y skill in original design, for which 
concentration is essential. The steady attention which the 
lace-makers have been forced to give to their w'ork has 
produced true crafts wonien, who delight in the^ wawk for 
its OW71 sake and in spite of the wretched payment which 
they receive for it. 

iv. Markets- 

It lias already been pointc'd out that the majority of home 
handicraft Avoi’kers need to find some sjx'cial channel through 
which to put their goods on the market , since ordinary trade 
methods are usually unsuitable for them. One reason for 
this is that the value of handierafi work lies to a great extent 
in its individuality* apd any attcm])t at mass production 
sijph as would be required if the trade were to be su])plied 
would detract from this value. A few^ big London shops 
andhne or tw^o in the provinces buy some of the output of 
individual handicraft w orkers, but it is often found in these 
cases that tlie very large percentage which tliese retailers 
must ttdd tfo the maker’s price to cjover their expenses and 
profit, keegs the producer’s price very low, and the things 
can be more advantageously sold to some small local handi- 
craft shop whose overhead ex])enses are smaller. Artist- 

T 2 
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craftwmen declare that tlic tendency on the j)art of the 
trade ’ to beat down the price to the lowest possible limit 
militates against the maker's aim of doing the very best 
work. The ('hip])ing Campden Cuild at one time had its 
own shoy) in Bond 80*eet, but althojigh the sales were g«^d 
the great ex}>ense of running the shoj) caused the enterymse 
to be abandoned. 

As a general rule the l)est market for handicraft w^ork is 
to be found in th(‘ small shoj)s syiecializing in goods of this 
kind, which are becoming increasingly numerous in country 
towns and in the suburbs of I^ondon, and in the annua! 
handicraft exhibitions organized in London and largo towns 
by the craft-woi*k(‘rs’ so(;ieties, particularly the lloim*! Arts 
and Industries Association. The Women's Institutes hold 
their own exhibitions and have stalls at loeaU’shows, and 
handicraft workers sometimes join an Institute mainly foi* 
the sake of the opy)ortnnitv thus alTonkal for the sale of their 
work. Private ord(Ts received thnmgh frkmds and then 
through a gradually \vid(uiing circle of acrpiaiiitanees, 
provide a market for many individual workers whose outymt 
is not large. 

These exhibitions are. Ijowever, often organized only with; 
the help of vohinlarv work or of contributions of money, 
and the industries whu^h rely on tins metliod of sale cannot 
be considered as entirely self-supporting. The (exhibitions 
are of value also f(jr the opyxnlunity tlj(\v alford for com- 
parison of work and exchange of id( a.s, but this <*duoational 
value, as well as the inU*rest of the exhibition, would be 
greatly inereas(‘d if the ordinary \ iilag(‘ " traders \ such as 
those of the brxish-, l)ask('t-, and rope-makers, the potters 
and turners, could also lx? rej)r(‘..sent(‘d as well as tlx? mxwer 
enteryxrises the work of whi(*h is, ratluT artificially, generally 
distinguished as ' eraft-waak A staJi at; a liandicraft 
exhibition might prove a valuable form of advertisement 
for the small villag(> ^ tradesman \ who c‘an only continue 
to exist by i)ro(lueing something di.^rtjKCtly better than the 
outy)ut of the eomfx'ting factoric's. Moreover, the gulf wliiyli 
unfortunately (*xists betwe^en the new^ ‘ Arts and (.Vafts ' 
moven)ent and the older industries might in this way be 
bridged and both y)arties would be benefited, educationally 
for certain, and probably finaneially. 

Another criticism which may be made of the AKs and 
Crafts exhibitions is that, wdiilst they hu stress on hand- 
work as such, they do not always make it a rule that the 
actual makers, throughout all the yxrocesscH oi the work 
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should be made knowu. Thus, one m eaver may show 
ntaterial for which she lias dyed and spun the yarn as well 
as having woven it on a hand-loom, while another may show' 
irfaterial hand-woven from machine-spun and factory dyed 
ya*fns. ExhiViitors hhow- as tlunr own wank pa])ier niaclie or 
wooden bowls wdiich they have^ only decorated by painting 
or staining, or pottery wlmdi they obtain as biscuit w^aro 
froth local camimercial }K)tt.(T\ works, jiaint, and then 
return to. the W'(aks for linking. Ilush liats. woven by home 
workers, may be trimmed and exhibited liy a second wajrker. 
'JTio handicraft workcTs are a])t to erilic-ize oi'dinary trade 
on the grounds that the a.(‘tual work<u‘ does not become 
known 1o'*ihe Imyer, but in these eases the same conditions 
are found in the arts and crafts movement. 

Some of tlu‘ soei('ties which arrange' these exhiliitions have 
already beeui numtirmed. Jn addition to these tJie Red Rose 
Ouild of Art-w orke*rs, with li(‘ad-(|uart(‘rs in MaiK'hester, 
holds exhiliitions. (diie'tiy for workers in the north of England. 
^I'he a.nnual ' Englishwoman Exhibition ' in Loudon always 
show’s a gr(‘at variedly of eraft-work. Many (‘ounties, [larticu- 
larly in th(‘ south-west of England, have their Arts and 
Crafts soeieti(\s, such as those' of W'iltshire. Dorset, Hamj)- 
shij*e, and Devon, and these may, by alliliation to the' Home 
Arts and Industrie's Asseiciation, make the^ work of tlieir 
(‘xliibitors known further alield. 

The method of sale' l>\ private orders through the post is, 
of (Manse, not suitable' for all kinds of erait-work, but is 
found to Ik' jiraelicatiJe' in the ease* of suedi tilings as gloves 
and embroidery, which can ('usily be sent tlirough the* post. 
A glove-friakc'j' living in a re'tnotc eormu' of LineM)lnsliire 
slieMved he'r work at a (dasgow' exhibition e)rganiz('d by tlie^ 
London Craft-woikers* Ureaip, and in this w'ay obtained 
many (ml(*rs, some' of Ihe-m from shops. 'This (*noe>uraged 
her te) ask for orders fj’om shops in otla'r towns, and she sold 
some work in this way in Hull and Heunt lior’pe. Ry tlu'se 
emlers and thi’ouglf Ije^* frienels she* sold e)V(*r LSO worth of 
gj?(j(is during ineJuditig <S(» leatkc'r bags, 00 jiairs of 

gloves, and a immbei’ of leather hats and small articles. 
Ane^ther glove-make'r in the same county, but working quite 
separately, sold nearly 200 pairs of gloves in a year. Hc'r 
hus))aneUA\as a meetianie* in a factory in Linejoln and she 
obtained etrde'rs through Ihm- fri(*iids, h(‘r husband’s work- 
mates aml^ people introduced by them, so that her earnings 
by glovc-ijiaking wei’i' a valuable aeklition to lier income 
whilst he was out of work for some montljy. Sometimes 
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Bhe had more orders than she could cope with. One spocitjfJ 
order, received from an institution, w^as for gloves of peculiar 
shapes to fit crippled i)eople. Again, from Women’s Institute 
glove-makers in the south-western counties the report comSs 
that in 1921 there w^as a good sale of the work througli 
})ersonal acquaintances and private orders. A few local 
shops were also supplied, but there W'as little attempt to 
sell wholesale, for while the standard varies so inuchrffom 
worker to worker a w holesale trade in articles which depend 
so much on exactitude in cut and size w ould be impracticable 
even if it wtu'c desinul. Jn sonu' cases makers in remote 
villages have experienced difficulty in establishing a con- 
nexion with customers, esjx^cially in a district where there 
are few^ of the richer classes, but it seoitis that, once 

the makers achiev(‘ a high standard of work, they can risk 
the necessary outlay on a stall at an exhibition with a reason- 
able ct'riainty of a good number of orders as a result. 

Different types of work have their owai particular 
advantages or difficiilties in rciation to the market. Toys, 
for instanc(?, unlike many of the handicraft products, seem 
to be readily salcal)lc through th(‘ ordinary trade channels ; 
the reason probably l)eing that, since the chiid dcunand for 
them is a seasonal one, th(‘ inak^^r does not need to pi’oduce 
large quantities at short notice, but can make on stock 
throughout' tlK‘ year and sell thc^ whole output before 
(iiristmas. Ho long as tla^ maker is not under tlie financial 
necessity of securing stearly nd-urns throughout the year, 
this system may suit an isolated (jraft-workc^r, but it makes 
tlie em})loyment of otla'r workers and the organization of 
a regular industry difficult- to aiTang(‘. Nov(‘lty is an 
important (diaracteristic of the successful toy from* the 
commercial point of view, and there is no nc^cessity for the 
juoduction of great numbers of toys exactly similar in size 
and design. Thus it is found that the agents who supply 
large sliops arc often willing to buy all th(' toys made by 
small groups of handicraft wT)rkers wiif n* the latter are able 
to show originality' and skill in design together with goo(J 
though not necessarily elaborate, workmanship. Carved 
wa^oden toys seem to be- particularly successful, and ^llat 
figures cut out w ith a fret-saw and painted are also in demand, 
wliilst for soft toys the n)arkct seems to be more uncertain, 
although some makcTS have achieved success. ^ 

The Battlejack industry is an example of qne which 
started on a small .scale, on the lines of a home^ craft, but, 
producing goods wiiicli took the public fancy, has' developed 
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into a thriving concern on ordinary industrial lines, supply-* 
ihg through agents, the big shops of the West I5nd of London 
and of other large towns. Judicious publicity achieved 
a? great deal for this industry and the popularity of these 
loather caps and gloves for motoring is not likely to decline. 

The sales recorded in the BJoxworth sunbonnet industry in 
the year 1019-20 wore, through shops and depots, 56\ Hd., 
thro^h exhibitions, £80 126*. 4rf., and through private orders, 
£{)1 n05. Jld. I’he last two methods of sale wore ])robably 
closely connected, so that the exhibitions (nidently provided 
a very much better market than the sho])s. The string- 
soled shoes made at Longleat are sold through private 
orders and arc also bought for games oj* gymnasium wear in 
L.C.C. schools and for an institution at IJrigliton. Some 
return latei* to the makers to b(‘ re-soled. In 1 920 over 2,000 
pairs were sold and, out of an outlay of £700, £500 had been 
paid back by >sales. The prices in 1921 varicnl from 4s. 2d. to 
Is. ac(;ordirig to size, for the canvas shoes, and from 
45*. {)(!. to 95. hi. for the felt and perg{in)oid shoes. Babies’ 
shoes were sold at fi'om ihs*. Id. to 55. lid. The price for 
re-soling was <W. to l5. 

The difficulty of atbunpting to market handicraft work 
tfirougli the ordinary trade (dmniiels is exemplified by the 
ex])ericnee of a w^oman maker of eane baskets working in 
an isolated village. Her work \vas good enough to t)e ordered 
by a w'ell-knowii London shop, which would take some 
luindredvS of waste-])aj>er baskets at Christmas time and some 
fifty or so fixmi tiujc' to time during the rest of the year, 
'ihis, how ever, did not fr)rm tlje w hoh* of her output and she 
found it very diflieult to get into touch w ith other shops of 
tJigi kind wlueh w^ould take her goofls. Unless she could 
supply them direct to a ndailer the [)rolits of an extra 
middleman made? the ])rie(‘ of the baskets too fiigh. 

The (Shipping Cam{)den craftsmen, wlioso guild has boon in 
existence for about thirty years, a.re iu>w well know’^n and 
therefore able to obtain orders. Ihe (^arly years of the guild 

London probably lielped them to get into toucJi wath 
markets. Many of these craftsmen, such as the makers of 
stained-glass windows and the sculjdors, do work which is 
not suitable for shop sale. 1dj(‘se, howcnxu', are workshop 
industrii^s, and not home crafts, but the guild is a ]jart of 
the arts and crafts movenumt in its aims and organization. 
The silversmith’s* w ork is more easily marketable by ordinary 
methods, and some of it is sold in a handicrafts shop in the 
iieighbouifiig village of Broadway, wiiilst ^visitors to the 
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work-rooms oec‘.asiona]]y buy it. The makers of jowelferji? 
and enamel ware, who used to be members of the guild anfl 
who sold this work from a. shop in (-ainpden itself, have 
ceased to make it, owing to the*, lack of any adequate outJe1>^- 
a curious situation, for one w'ouhl expect tliat these smidi 
articles could easily be sent aw^ay to othcT markets. 

The greater ])art of the output of tlie New^ton metal 
industry is sold frcun the showroom attached to tlie work- 
shop. Tlu' sljowroom is nothing rnorc^ than a shed., wit^i no 
shop window , and such a place of sale, in a small, out-of-the- 
way viilag(\ would jiot seem, at first sigJit, to be very ])romis- 
ing. Neveitheless, £200 wa>rth of work w^as disposed of in 
this way dining 1922, Newton is about six Tr#iles fron) 
Cambridge, whence many customers eoinc*, partly out of 
interest in the (aiterjjrise. iije promoter is welt known in 
the district and ])r<)l)ably his wide circle of acr|uaintances 
helps to adveilis(‘ the work. One-C' it lias bc^en se(‘n its 
intrinsic merit will attract tla^ customer to return. Some of 
the work is sold thrcnigh two shojis, in Liieester a, ml ^^’arwick, 
but as a rule it lias been fouml blotter not to sell through 
shops, as peojie like* to bn^^ lla* lliings from the workroom 
if they think they (ainnot be obtaiiu'd elsewhere. Tlu' wiiole 
stock is gejierally sold out at (inist nias lijue. 

Certain districts are more* suitabh' tlian otiiers for handi- 
craft shops,* for (‘xaniple, the Lak<- District, whi(;h, by the 
beauty of its setonerv, attracts tourists of aesthetic tastes 
and coiistit ut('s an excclkuit (‘(‘ntre for tlu' .--vafe of this w^ork, 
the ‘ Shak(‘sp(‘are country ’ of \\'ar\vickshir(\ a ‘ show" 
villages siH'h as Rroadway, and the \ illagi's and small 
country towns of Suss<‘X, all provide opjioiliinities for 
a market amongst visitors and wealthy residents. Ainerv^aus 
seem to be ])articulajly suscejitilile to the aj)f)(‘al of quaint 
and original handwoik. vSt‘asid<‘ towns geaicrally^ oiler but 
a poor mark('t, their habitues seeming to prefer the cheaper 
factory jiroducts, although sornethiug with a jiarticular local 
association may attrae't theun. Rut eweii in such an unlikely" 
s})ot as Stjoud, a little manufacturing town, a woman 
successfully runs a small shuj) for the sale f)f hei* own leather 
work and hand-niad(‘ jewellmy, and the output of otiier 
w^orkers as well, ineluding ])ietnres and fiottery. The prices 
charged are modc^rate, and after some y ears of struggle the 
shop is beginning to ])ay its w"ay, having become knoVn to 
residents in the surrounding country, 

^ 8oe sootion i of this chapter, p. 79, and also Chapter Weaving 
I)p, 7 Ct SfKJ. ,, 
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% The W^onieirs Institute shops are (»ften establishcfl not 
So much with the idea of making money as of im})roving and 
.keeping up the standard of the work, making it more practical, 
a^nd giving tfie workers an added interest by supplying them 
with a d(»finite aim. The organization of tlu‘ shop usually 
depends, to a certain extent, on voluntary work. A (certain 
amount of suf)port is sui*e to be foithcoming from those 
intt"i^‘sted in this widespread m()V(‘mer]t. Theodore these 
W. f. sliops have not tlu‘ sanH‘ difticuH ic's to conte nd against 
as an isolated handicraft worker or grodj) of workers running 
a shop, wtiieh must yield a certain amount of ])r(>tit or fail. 
Nevertheless, the Jnstitute shoj)s, which often originate as 
a small s^^ow of work for sah' on a tabh' in the (\)unty ofli(M‘ 
or at a market town Institute* ‘centre’, have a certain 
signilicance in the Arts atul (‘rafts nunenuMit, and may ])ave 
the w'ay for further enter]>rises on mon* commercial lines. 
The well-known Duiiclniixh shop in V\ ’arwic'ksliire, which 
arose out of tla* Wormai’s Institute glovt* industry there, is 
an <*xeejl<‘nt exaruf)lc, more fully dev(*lop(Ml tlian many of 
the others. It is run by a group of live Instituti's in neigli- 
boiu'ing villag(^s, but tlu* Dum hurcli workt'rs supply im^st 
of the sto(k. The shop is w(‘ll situat(‘(l in tiu* (^ejitre of the 
villag(' on one of the main roads from (k)V(‘ntry. A good 
many of tlie eustotners are visitors to tiio village*, whieli lias 
a good hot(‘l mueli ]>atroiuzed by inotorists : llHUt; is also 
a l)ig school in Duiiehurch and pai'onts visiting the* school 
often call at the* siioj). A great many ordiTS an* r(H‘,ciYcd 
by post, l)otJ) from tormew visitors to |)un(*l)ureh and from 
others who have* (‘omc to know' of the industry through 
exhibitions. Institute* m(‘miH*rs take (‘barge of tile* shoj) by 
lui’i!ii All go(Kls are* sold on a commission basis of l-s*. Se/. in 
the })()un(l, and of this l.v. g(;es to the* s(*l!er as ])aym(‘nt for 
sciw iex's anel Sf/. towards the- ge-neral ('xpenses of nj)keej). 
Prices are* settled aeeawding to a scale*, a fixed sum bedng 
paid to tlu* workers for each kind of work, with graduations 
accoreling to the tjfjnJKv of the workmanship. A committee* 
<jf mnnagemer}! eonsidej’s ail the- work submitted, fixes the 
prices and reje^'ts really ]>oor work. This industry was 
visM-ed in 192,‘b when it had h(*eii earric-d ejn for over three 
years and the shop had been ofx*!) for ov(*r two years. ,£10 
was hoM’ovved from the VV, 1. funds with which to start 
business, and this has since been re]and from the y)r()fits made 
and a further sum of £10 ee>ntribut(*d to W. 1. funds. Thus 
a number of part-time w^orkers have been enabled to obtain 
fair payment for as much work as they (Knikl do, provided 

i 
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that it came up to the standard, but obvioxasly the profits/ 
apart from the workers' earnings, would not have supported 
any one who had tried to run the shop for a livelihood. 

A shop in Warwick is run on somewhat similar lines, but 
this provides an outlet for goods made by w^orkers through- 
out the county, each Institute paying a small annual con- 
tribution towards the expenses of the shop for the privilege 
of sending its work there, whilst a commission of 2d. ip the 
shilling is also charged on all work sold. In this, case' the 
w^orkers fix the prices of their own goods. The shop is well 
situated in one of the main streets and most of the sales 
arc made in the summer to visitors to the town, of wdiom 
there are a large number. £500 worth of goods wPtS sold in 
the first year. 

There Jire many different tyj)es of handicraft shop, many 
of them with their own special devices to attract customers, 
'riicre is a d(‘lightful one at ib'oadw^ay, wdiere a picturesque 
old house and a collection of antiques provide a good setting 
for the hand-woven furnishing materials from the loom of 
a local wTaver, the elm furniture also made in the village, 
WTough t i roll trivets and candlesl icks from the Clu pping Camp- 
den workshops, leather and raffia work, l)askcts, and other 
articles from different workers, Tlie thirjgs are aiTanged as 
they might ])e in a home. Pri(»es arc high l)ut seem to suit 
the purses of the w^ealthy tourists wlio call at the village, 

Tliere are a mnnher of shops or depots, not alw ays as well 
arranged as this one, when* nothing is made on the spot, 
but wdiere the output of many wwkers is sold, usually on 
a commission basis. A mon* interesting tyj)e of shop is 
that run by a grouj) of craftsmen or a guild. The shops of 
the Artificers’ Guild are an exampl(% and, on a hun?bior 
scale, there are many small shops throughout the country 
carried on by groups of workers in several crafts. A w'caviiig 
room or some other workshop on the ])rcmises is often an 
additional attraction to visitors, and customers wdio are 
really inten^sted in crafts like to discuss the work with the 
makers and mv able to give sj)ecial orders and arrange tp 
have any piece of work designed to meet their taste. This 
is probably the kind of handicraft siioj) which can be irfbst 
easily worked up from a small beginning, particularly in 
places w here there is a ‘ summer s(‘ason ’ for visitors, with 
little opportunity for sales in the winter, when mt)st ftf the 
work can be done. The handicraft shop which only sells 
other people’s work on commission may be handicapped by 
the fact that tlje workers in the neighbourhooa also sell 
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•their work at wholesale prices to chance visitors to their 
Vork-rooms. This should be prevented by a proper agree- 
ment between maker and retailer, and in some cases there 
fe an understanding to the effect that the retailer has the 
copyright of certain designs, which the maker will not sell 
elsewhere. 

Where goods ai*c sold on commission the amount charged 
mrl^ be anything between 5 per cent, and 45 per cent., 
accordii>gly to the lines on which the selling organization 
is conducted. Local Arts and (-rafts exhibitions, which are 
organized mainly by the workei's thetnselves, may charge 
only 5 per cent, commission, l)ut stall s])ace must also be 
rented, ^hid the gate money helps to pay expenses. The 
Home Arts and Industries Association charges 10 per cent., 
again witli a charge for space to th(^ exhil)itors, finding that 
this is the least amount which will serve to cover overhead 
expenses. In the Longleat shoe industry the prices are 
based on an 8 j>er cent. proliL but in this cas(‘ there is no 
shop, the shoes being sold to local p(‘Ople or else througli 
the post. Tlie manager of the industry gives her work 
voluntarily. In Uie numerous def)ots for the sale of handi- 
craft w^ork whi(‘h exist in th(‘ south-west of England, the 
commission wars found to be usually from lb per cent, to 
25 ])er cent., which is a small amount if the shop is being 
run for ])roftt. The commission at tlu' Women’s Institute 
shop in Winehester is 2(1, in the shilling, or Ifi-^ per cent., 
and in the W'iirwick shop the charge is the same, as it also 
seems frequently to be at the W. 1. (‘xhibitions. The 
J)unchur(*h shoj) is carried on by means of only a penny in 
the shilling, or Hi, per c(‘nt. commission, but the profit made 
is<»^(^ry small. The N(‘wtou metal industry takes 2b per cent, 
for expenses, lio j)iofit Ix'ing made, but in this case a work- 
shop and tools are provided. 33.^ per cent, is the usual 
amount of commission charged by shops which are run for 
profit, in the cas<' of snudi orgauizati<.)ns in the country, but 
for larger shops iff t()vVns 5b per cent, is not unusual. The 
^cwlyn metal wo/k is sold by agents in the seaside towns on 
a 25 per cent, commission basis. 

V. Some Difficult 

Generally speaking, the organizations for the development 
of home yrafts aim either at the revival or preservation of 
ancient craft-skill, or they encourage the teaching of crafts 
to village^people for the sake of their educational value and 

jr 
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tlic interest wliich they arouse in the workers, or, again, the' 
chief object of the promoters may be^ to provide the rura? 
]Jopiilation wit h an additional source of income and a means 
of turning to account- their spare time in the slack seasonS 
of agriculture. I'liere arc also individuals who carry o«i 
a handicraft industry for tlieir own livelihood, but who often 
become interested in the general Arts and (Jrafts movement 
in its relation to village life and take part- in it by teacbftig 
craft classes or by tJ'aining appr(*riticcs. Any organization 
may combine tlio thn*e aims, i)ut as a rule on(‘ or another of 
them provides th(‘ l<'ading motive, and the mature of the 
organization may vary in accordance with it. 

The decline oi the sysl(‘m of giving out work from factories 
to be done in the workers' homes ^ may incvcaise the need in 
certain districts for othei* means of earning money by hrmie 
work. Although tlu‘ factory out-work is often of great 
value to the women w ho rely on it to add to the family 
income, yet th(‘ system has many drawbacks, ^fbe work is 
nearly always Yvvy ])oorJy {)ai<i, and usually only takes 
linn root in a- poor industrial neighf)onrhood or in a rural 
distrust Avhere the condition of tbc agricultural labouring- 
classes is bad. The existence of out -work, oiiC(‘ it is (^stab- 
ILshed, will help to keej) the general wages ol tlie district on 
a- low' level, because there is this ad<litiona1 means of liveli- 
hood by which ot-ht^r members of th(‘ family may eke out 
the income of tlu^ clii('f w age-eariKn*. 'Fhe (‘xtensiv(,‘ develop- 
ment of the home crafts niov(‘ment might tend towards the 
sanu^ evil elfeets as hav(^ result'd from the out work systom 
unless tlje organizcas of the movement have sonie knowdedge 
of economics and of tlu* so(;ia-l history of rural areas, and 
bear in mind the dangers wdiich to be avoided. 

The \\d)inen\s institute movement lays stress on the 
educational value of home crafts and docs not include the 
carrying on of industri{‘s, as such, in the main lines of its 
organiza-tiem. In addition to the teaching of crafts which 
may bcconu' the groundwork of indh? 5 tj-*i(‘s, the Women’s 
Institutes hold classes in many crafts u hicii the work(‘rs wil], 
only iiractisc for their own use, such as dress-making and 
‘ household jobbery \ 

The Honu' Arts and Industries Association is also a body 
whose primary aim is educational, aliliough the* classes 
started under its auspu'cs may develo]) iiito self-stipj^orting 
industries and remain affiliated to the assoc^iation. , 

^ See vol, ii, Osier Ornwijigf Basl'ftrtf Itnhislrif'S and ^Sowe Factories, 
Part If, Chapter li^, ‘Outwork for Pactorioa’. 
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i Many difficulticB must be overcon)(^ by the organizers of 
fiome crafts. 'Fhc organization of scatUuTd workers is a 
problem winch usually has to bo dealt with in the earl\' stages 
bf an industry. The systems commonly in force in the case 
(d out- workers for a factory and in the lacc-making industry 
may be useful as models. The factory procedure is that 
,an employee, who may herself work at th(5 trade, should 
bcf responsible for distributing, collecting, and overlooking 
the*worJc and that the payments should j»ass througli her 
hands, ?She is paid either a weekly sum or a commission on 
her work. Pillow-lace in the counties of Buckinghain and 
Bedford is often collected by dealers who travel from village 
to village, buying up the lace and supplyh^g th(‘ workers 
with cotton and with nevv^ patterns.^ 

The de^)endcnce of a village industry on its voluritary 
organizers often causes a further difficulty u hen these leave 
the district or give up the work for otlau* reasons, for they 
are not (‘asy to replace, and the better they have worked 
the greab'r is this dilficulty. In such an organizer, keen 
personal intcrcKst in the workt'rs must be combined with the 
willingness and ca])acity to tea(‘h, to keep accounts, to visit 
and to carry on a considerable amount- of correspondence. 
Therefore, although voluntary work may provide tlu' founda- 
tion from which a successful home industry is built up, it 
is a wise provision to emj)loy paid helpers as the work 
develops and funds are available, or else to bring the work 
into lin(‘ with tliat of some official body in the county which 
may a^ssist with the organization. The B-ural Community 
Councils which have recently been form(‘d in several counties, 
and which have as one of their aims the encouragement of 
rur^il industries, may be of assistance^ in this direction, 
especially in the co-ordination of individual enterprises. 

Another difficulty vhich has already been refernMl to is 
the irregularity of the output of spare-time home-workers, 
which makes the execution of orders uneertaiii. In many 
cases it has been^foumd, as in the Newton metal industry, 
that a few regular full-time workers provide a good basis 
for an industry, and if they can be found and can be assured 
of ixdequate wages, the enterprise will l)eiielit considera bly by 
being able to count upon an assured output of a known 
standard. Even if no full-time workers can be obtained, 
a few who can guarantee to give a ocutain number of hours 
weekly will be of great value. When the foundation of 
a steady*output has thus been laid, orders can be obtained 

^ fSeo Chapter fll, ‘ Laco-making 
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which will provide a stimulus for all the workers and keep*' 
up their interest in co-operation and good craftsmanship. 

The failure to relate the w'ork taken up to local conditions, 
to consider local supplies of raw material or local opportunifi 
ties for marketing goods, have already been dealt with. 
Craftswomcn have taken up rush-work, buying the rushes 
from importers or dealers, without exploring the possibilities, 
of cutting rushes wliieli grow' in the district. Wooden bowls 
and other articles are bought at a high price from some firm 
which supplies craft-work materials, when a local village 
turner could make these things more cheaply and would 
often be glad of the work. Or, again, village women are 
taught to do decorative li'-at her-work of the more elaborate 
and expensive kind, for which they have no opportunity of 
finding a nicarkct. Huch mistakes as these characterize some 
of the less well-organized enterprises, but in other cases 
local resource.s are used f o the fulle.st extent. 

The wages problem has been dealt with fully above. It 
is impossible to fix a universal rate, because local methods 
of organization, standards of skill, and marketing facilities 
differ so w'idely, but there seems to be need for fuller informa- 
tion on the subject and for co-operation and agreement as 
to certain standards. 

A difficulty which is often found in W’omen’s Institutes 
when it is proposed to organize an industry, is the lack of 
concentration. The women are often keener on having 
demonstrations of diffenuit crafts, and on gaining by tliis 
means a smattering of knowledge about them, than in taking 
courses of craft classes, or, even when a course is arranged, 
the workers may prove anxious to hurry on to a new craft 
before they have practised the one already learnt. It .is 
true that the aim of Women’s Institutes is to brighten the 
lives of village women rather than to organize industries, 
but probably the ability to practise one handicraft really 
well w'ould have a more lasting brightening influence on 
a woman’s life than the hazy idea, gathered from demonstra- 
tions, of how several handicrafts are done. 

The pro.spects of individual industries are often difficulC 
to estimatef, because the collapse of any one of them may'be 
due either to the fact that there is not a good enough market 
for the work, to some weakness in the organization, or to 
a failure to get into touch with the market. Many Which 
enjoyed a temporary prosperity during the war have flagged 
since, but others seem to show considerable possibilities 
for further development. The Longleat shoe industry, for 
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^example, was beginning to flag in 1921 owing to the number 

cheap factory-made slippers which were being put on the 
market, but if it failed as an industry there might be a useful 
Kfe ahead of it as a craft for home us(j. Cano basket-making 
and the dyeing of cane and raffia have as yet been little 
exploited as home-craft industries, ])ut it seems likel}^ there 
jAxe openings for further dcveloxmients, particularly in the 
d'V'^ing of these materials in good colours for sale in small 
qiifmtitif s to other handicraft workers. The fur-craft industry 
ill Herefordshire had already shown in 1921 tliai beautiful 
work of this kind could be done and that there was a ready 
sale for the output, although it wa,s only a small ora?. There 
is also a »ale for the undrcjssed skins, wliich arc merely dried 
in much the same way a>s the moleskins arc treated and sold 
thus to tn?dt3 furriers for dressing and making up. A fur-craft 
industry which breeds its own su[)piy of rabbits, specializing 
in the kinds with tlie more beautiful furs, should not be 
difficult to start in a village. Perliajis the greatest obstacle 
is the seasonal nature of tlie wwk, for it is only during a few 
we(‘ks of the year, usually in Decern) )t‘r, that the skins are 
of any use for fur wx)rk. ()nce the skins are dressed, liowT.ver, 
they can, of course, lie made up at any time, and now% when 
a large propoiiion of all the furs gen(‘ra]|y worn have their 
origin on tiie back of the humble ra))bit, there should be 
a ready sale for any surplus of cured skins which the industry 
could not deal w ith further. 

In consid(?ring the possibilities for tlie development of 
handicraft industries, it must be remembered that the im- 
portance of originality of design and of individual craftsman- 
ship makes it advisable to restrict the size of these industries, 
al^lipugh this sliould not prevent a certain amount of co- 
operation betw'een the small enterprises, (‘specially for the 
purposes of obtaining raw^ materials and of marketing the 
output. One of the ('hipjang Cainpden craftsmen declared 
that the character of the Avork could not be preserved at 
its best with a stafl obinore than four Avorkers. The number 
would vary according to nature of the craft and the 
Siethod of organization, but probably should seldom exceed 
a Jozen. As regards the desirability of the dcA^eloximent 
of home-AVork, the ojiinion of a Trade Union leader of 
gIovere§ses is interesting. ‘ What I should like to see’, she 
said, 'is a de\^elopment of beaniifnl work. We don’t want 
the homes turned into factories. Factory- work is soul- 
destroying and the country people have more soul than 
those in^the towms.’ This is particularly significant as 
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coming from a representative of i?idustrial ratlier than*? 
craft work, / 

Attention has already been drawn to the fact that the 
desirability of developing certain home industries is very 
doubtful. Lace-making lias always b(‘en a sweated industry 
and although many enthusiasts ina\" b(i led to ignore this 
fact, carried away by the anticpiarian interest and the beauty 
of the work, yet it seems unlikely that it can ever be really 
well paid. 

In the case of basket-making there is the danger of 
injuring the business of the ordinary small country inakerKS, 
and the situation is further complicated l)y th(‘ presence of 
so many blinded and disabh^l men in this trade. The 
position of the regular industry is dealt with in another 
volume,^ and it is clearly shown that there is at 'jjresent no 
room for ru^w' workers in willow', althougli, as far as eane 
is concerned, there is more chamu^ of breaking fresh ground. 
The blind craftsmen alr(‘.ady liave difficulty in linding 
a market for their work, not beeause it is inferior in ((uality, 
but because in this, as in othcT crafis, they are unable to 
compete in speed with th(‘ sight<*d workers. Tluy can only 
make certain types of baskets, but their eiafismanship is 
excellent and they reciiva^ tlu' jnost caixdid training. 1< 
is true that the num(>er of bfislads made by independent 
craft-workers and ihovse of the Women's Institutes is small, 
but it secTJis to be iiiereasiug. It was stat(Ml iii oue county 
that basketry is one of the things most easily disj)osed of in 
the Institute handic.Taft sho]) and at the sak^s of work, and 
many Institute nu'rnber.s in the county uere enthusiastic as 
to th(‘ quality of the work produced and prospect for 
fin’thcr development of the industry, it s('rms that*.,khc 
workers are so readily able to dis])ose of these t)askets, 
because, on tlu' one hand they wauk in their s])aje time and 
so are content with a hnv rate of earnings insufficient for 
the regular uiakcr, aT)(l beeause, on the other hand, many of 
the purehas(*rs intend to buy some rf the Institute W'Ork 
from motives of inhwest and sympathy, and a basket being: 
comparatively cheap. j)ortable, and ustdiii, is chosen in 
preference to a rush-mat or a })icce of em))roiderv. Thue it 
may be unliluiy that tlie willow basket-making industry 
camongst VVonum’s Institute nuunlxTs will increai^te to a 
sufficient extent to interfere radically with the wdiole English 
industry, beyond the possible diversion of a few^ orders from 

’ See vol. iu Osier Gnmirfg, Basketry Industries and Some, Rural 
Factories, 
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^he local basket-maker or Institute for the Blind. Never- 
tiicless, a course which involves ev(Ui the possibility of this is, 
under present economic conditions, one to be avoid(^d, 
piJrticuIarly by an organization w^hich aims at helping work- 
ing-class people to improve their conditions of lift' and at 
promoting friendly relations betwT*(Mi all class('s of the 
community. 

Aniongst the most important factors oii which will depend 
the lutu^:' success of handitnifts iiidustrit's, good and 
thorougli teaching and a high sinrjdard constantly set before 
the wau'kers, may f)er}iaps rank as the lir^t. BusiruNss-like 
organization of the industry, fair payment of workers, a 
method of* sale wliicli does nut involve too heavy overhead 
expenses, are all necessary. But evtm if all th(\se (dements 
of success arc pT't'St nt no industry wdll have a real and 
independent life Avithout the s])ii*it of true craftsmanship ; 
patronage wdll nut' k('('p it alive' whe'ii the ]>atroiis have turned 
their att(‘ntion ('Isewlu'O^ A husim'ss-iikc oiganization may 
Ic^ad to the d('veio|)ment f>f an industry on 1‘actory lines Imtwill 
not, by itself, j)r(>duee good craft -work. Only the workers’ 
love of and inUacst iti their work, uhiedi is the outcome of 
skill acquired by ])atienc(^ and steady concentration, will 
make of the industry not onl> a means oi (earning money 
— A^aluablc as that may be to village men and women — but 
also a real part of Ibeir liv('s and a method of self-expression. 


320:i.2 



CHAPTER V 


RURAL POTTERIES 

i. Localim. \ 

PoTTERiKS of old standing are always found near beds of 
local clay, for the difficulty of transporting such a heavy 
and bulky material determined their site. In addition to the 
clay the other great need of the potter is fuel for thft kiln, and 
until modern times it was more economical to bum thousands 
of faggots from neighbouring woods than to settld near a coal 
depo.sit and attem])t to transport the clay. The potteries of 
Devonshire have a longer hi, story than any others in England. 
At Barnstaple the potter’s art claims an unbroken tradition 
of fifteen hundred years ^ and the name ' Barum ware ’ for 
pottery produced at Barnstaple, is of a remote date. Anti- 
quarians believe that the industry has been carried on 
continuously from Roman times. The clay beds around 
Barnstaple have certainly provided raw material for the 
industry for many hundretls of years, and in the ancient 
records of the towui there are nuinerou.s allu.sions to the 
potteries. The modern CVoss Street was in the fourteenth 
century ‘ CIrock Street where pottery was sold, and theni 
is still a ‘ Potter’s Lane ’ and a part of the tow'n called 
Pottingdon. Harvest jug.? wore one of the staple products 
of Barnstajjlc and om? of the favourite mottoes engraved 
upon them ran : , ^ 

Fill me full of liquor sweet 

For that is good when friends do meet ; 

Wlifm friends do m(‘et and liquor ’s plenty, 

Fill me again v hem F be empty. 

It was one w’hieh the j)otters themsdlves! according to tradi- 
tion. obeyed. ‘ Long Tom ‘ Ferret Tail ‘ Oully Mouth ’, 

‘ Punch Hut ’, ‘ Sixties and ‘ Penny Joog ’ are the famifiar 
descriptions, in their relative order according to size, of the 
pitchers from largest to smallest. They were sold by the 
‘ tale ’, or by the ‘ land dozen ’, which was thirty-nine, or 
the ‘ sea dozen which was sixty. ‘ 

* Papers road to the Devonshire Society in 1881 and 1831. Vol. xiii, 
The Tatter's Art in Devarmhire, J. Phillips; vol. xxiii, The PoUeries of 
North Devon, H.'1V. Strong. 
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^ Bideford also had potteries in the fourteenth century ; 
d!hurch tiles were made here and clay ovens which were sent 
to Bude. Vessels known as ‘ fish stains in which pilchards 
were pickled, were another Bideford product, the three 
sizes being known, according to measure, as ' great crocks 
‘ buzzards and ' gallons \ Oil lamps made of pottery 
'were a common article of manufacture at Bid(d‘ord for many 
year|k, and old peoi)le can remember tlumi as being ilie only 
lights burned in all the houses of the surrounding eountry 
as late as 1880, 

In spite of the pro})lem of fuel — so much more pn^ssing 
to a potter to-day than in the early days of the industry — 
many potteries are still to be found of which the site is 
entirely diif to local beds of clay. In jiearly every ease such 
potteries have remnijicd small — eomj)ared with the big 
industrialized factories of Stailordshire — for the potteries 
that are intended either to turn out g^)ods in great quantities 
or to manufacture a very elaborate article find it more 
economical to be situated near coal fields and to bring their 
clay by rail or sea. In the ea,se of mass production very little 
hand-work is done and the industry needs a large Dumber 
of unskilhd workers and a higlily specialized industrial 
organization, as well as a high eaj>italization on account of 
the expensive machinery used. In tlu^ manufacture of 
delicate china a large variety of constituent (kunonts is 
required from different sources — some from abroad — and 
a greiiter bulk of coal tlian of clay is used. The output of 
the rural potteric'S, therefore, is of a simple Idiid and usually 
of a type whicli de]Kmds upon a eeitain amount of hand- 
work either for de(^orativ(‘ or utilitarian reasons. Excei)t 
for*ir»fcw very small enterprises eariied on by artists, the 
rural potteries are to be found on beds of clay from wdiich 
they obtain the bulk of 11 k‘ raw^ material used. 

In nearly all the potteries of Dorset and Devon local 
potters’ clay forms the ‘ body generally iinmixed, for some 
of the finest and best potb'rs’ clay is found in these districts. 
T|;ie china clay, which is found chiefly in Cornwall and of 
which great quantiti(\s are sent to Staffordshire and abroad, 
is ofa different kind. 'Jbe Teign Valley is rich in W'hite clay, 
and this is used in local potteries both for ‘ body ’ and for 
decoraticfn. At Kingsteigiiton iron-stained clay is used 
locally at a big pottery where drain-pipes are made. Up 
the valley towards Bovey Tracey there are several beds and 
mines, and at Bovey itself is a big pottery where white house- 
hold wa^e'^is made from local claj^ At Watdombe, close to 

K 2 
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Torquay, there arc good beds of red clay, and also at Aller 
Vale, near Nenvton Abbot, Both these deposits are used m 
potteries on the sp(jt, Avhere so-eallt'd ’ art goods ’ are made, 
llu* ' body ’ is generally of red (day, the white clay from 
Kingsteigntoii near by being used for decoration. The 
])oiterv so made is called Aller Vah^ ware. At Fremingham, 
near Bai'nsta{)le, t here an* rich beds of a darker clay used for the 
‘ body ’ of the Baruin ware. Besiihss t\\T> pottiwies at J^arn- 
staple itself there is a small one at Braunton, five nihes away. 

In Dorset white (day is work(‘(l around Poole Harbour 
and somewhat to the \\(*st of it, and blue* clay at Wareham, 
near I\k>!(\ An encaustic tih* works at Pf»ole also produces 
liand-throw]) table*, ])ott(*ry wbich has won a name tor unique 
and Ix'autifiil woi k of good form and d(*coration reid delicat(3 
c(^louring. At Truro (Cornwall) tlx're is an old-fashioned 
]K)tterv ^^llich mak(*s l»rea(l pans. pitcli(*rs, [)owls, and other 
large honsediold uare for sak^ in the sunvamding cemntryside. 
'Inhere is a firm at Vea wood, in th(* New Forest-, run on similar 
lines, using the lea-al clay which is very conipact in sub- 
stanc^e and w liicli burns a [leasing bull colour. A ])otleryat 
Poole was using VerwocKl clay f(*r ornamenting tlie scented 
war(' VAlihdi v\as in vogue in 1921 wlaai tlu^se potleri(‘s ww* 
visited, and which was made also at ( Vediton, B()v(\v Tracey, 
and HoiiitoJi (where a (l(‘s(n't(‘d kiln had been brought into 
use again for this ])ur])ose). ]yian\ ‘ (a'o(*ks ' used to be pro- 
duced at the file w^orks af (hlliugham iu l)ors(‘t. In Cornwall 
an enterprise which may have a ^Trv inUavsting future had, 
udjon tlie district was visited, lately be<*n start(*d at St. Ives. 
An artist who has sp(*ni. many y(*ars studying the potUjr's 
art in Cdiina and dapai^ had built a kiln here and was experi- 
mentiiig in Japam'se nud-hods. * * 

Thf*re are s(*veral rural potteries in Sussex. Oiu* of the 
oldc'st of these is at Bye, wh(‘re the making of bricks, drain* 
])ij)es, tiles, and tlovver-]K)ts from a local bed of ‘ lerra'Cotta ' ^ 
w'as started about three* g(*n(*rations ago. ,, l^y 1922, however, 
little (^f the local clay was nseal, supplies i)eing ohtaiiicd from 
Devon and Dorset. At Dcuil a pottery has Ix'eii running |or 
tw^ontv years. TIk* discovery of a bed (.>f clay Iutc, the usual 
‘ terra-cotta ’ found in the south-eastern counties, w^as made 
l)y a St.affordshire pcAt-er on a holiday. Whilst visiting 
iieal Castle he was struck by the quality of the biicj^s used 
in its constriK tion. H(^ saw that tlu* (day of wdiich they were 
made must liav(* been of a much finer quality^, than that 

^ The term Ib by Uic potters to de.serih(‘, i)ot th(' fuii'^hcd pottery, 
but the clay from which it is made. ^ 
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Visually employed for this purpose, and realizing that in all 
likelihood it was from a local bed he set himself to discover 
it. Eventually he found it and has workc^d it ever siiKie. 
3*his pottery makes a few bricks and many flower-pots and 
tiles as well as the vases and other decorative work in which 
the manager is chiefly interested. 

The Potters’ Art Guild at Compton, three mil(\s from 
Giirljlford, which was founded twenty years ago 1)y the 
painter, G. F. Watts, uses the red clay of the district for 
garden jars, bird baths, feeding tables foi‘ 1)irds, sundials, 
memorial tablets, garden statiKttes, and fountains. A great 
deal of grey clay from Dorset and Devon is also used, but it 
is found that for things wliich must stand woathei*, particu- 
larh^ for l|he immiorial tablets and railings round graves 
which are intended to last for a long lime, the local ' terra- 
cotta ’ is more durable. Pottery made from the gi'oy clays 
show’s signs of wear after twenty yt^ars. Wdiere colour is to 
be addf‘d, as in the ‘ biseiiii ’ vas(\s and the medallions wd)ich 
are also [iroduofsl her(% grey clay nuist bo used, for terra- 
cotta docs not take colour wa^ll. It has, however, a very 
beautiful colour of its own and th(^ rt‘sult \\])eu it is used by 
itself is ])l(^asing. Actually, m(»r(^ of the many-coloured 
wares than of garden ornaments, for wliich terra-cotta is 
mon*, suitable, arf‘ made, and so a greater quantity of the 
gre}' clay is used. In fact tliis [)ott.(Tv was not startt*d on 
account of the preseuice of clay in the neighhourhood, but 
was fouiuhni by (b F. Watts and his wife in the village in 
which they lia])j)ene(l to live. The terra-cotta garden work 
can be produced at a relativc'ly low' cost, w]iert*as it would 
be expensive if the great quantity of clay used in the making 
of 4l?(‘se large articles liad to In* brought from a distance. 
The statuettes, for (‘xampl(‘, for gaideii [)edestals are sold 
for about £2 2s, each for cr»pi(^s, altbougli an original design 
may cost £10. 

There aie many finiis in south-eastern counties ])ro- 
ducjing primarily bricks and tik's but soiiu^times a f('W^ other 
tljings as wtU, for example, at Burgess Hill, Cluiil{\y and 
Uckfield, Sevenoaks and Ton bridges and Ditchling Common. 
At the last place mouldings foi* doojwvays and bas reliefs 
are made. Mouldt'd iK>tt(Ty ornaments— models of Ganter- 
bury yji^thedral, the pilgrim's watcr-hottk', N arioiis crosses, 
and so on —arc made by two wotmni in (Vuiterbury from 
local claj%mixed with wsoine froni h'aversliam. Farmers in 
the Sussex Weald arc said to make ‘ clamj) bricks ' of clay 
from ih^if own fields without the use of a kiln. 
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The best work of this district is that produced at Lower 
Dicker, near Hailsham — the well-known and beautiffil 
Dicker ware* It is made from the ordinary wealden clay, 
the same as that which is largely used for bricks and tiles. 
A peculiar dull black glaze is the one most usually associated 
uitli this ware, but other glazes also are used, in particular 
an amber onv, splashed on the pot and looking as if it had 
been spilled over the edge. The same firm makes thread 
crocks, fireproof cooking and other pottery, all ‘from the 
local clay. There have been pottery works hero since 1843, 
but it is only during tlie last ten years that the distinctive 
glazes now associated with Dicker ware have been made. 

Apart from tlic imj)ortant potteries of the soufh-western 
counties and tlie two or three of the south-eastei'fi there are 
not many small rural f)otterics. At Weatheriggs, near 
Penrith, brown earthenware for kitchen use is made. The 
bed of clay ha>s been dug for many y(‘ars and is not at all 
large. Deep basins for kneading l)read in are among the 
articles {uodueed, and also ' bread mugs ' — Iarg(% deep jars 
about two feet high in which bread is kept. The works are 
on a very small scale and only kiln oncc‘ a fortnight. There 
is a pottery at Biirton-in-Lons(lak\ on the borde^rs of York- 
shire and Lancashire, which has b(‘(‘n established for over 
a hundrfid years. Two men are eir)}»loviMl to niiia^ the clay 
from under an adjoining hill-side, wheiua^ it is brought out 
by a truck on a light railway running into tlu* tunnel undc^r 
the hill. Th(‘re is also a seam (^oal a few inclu's in depth 
found alongside the clay and this is brought out and used 
to some extent in the engine. Only spirit jars were being 
made when the j)()tterv was visited, l)ut tliere was some idea 
of utilizing other local clay>s for the llower-pots, cream'jfigs, 
milk basins, &(*. which were made until a few years ago by 
other firms in the neighbourhood. Although coal is mined at 
Ingleton, near by, it is not of a quality good enougli for the 
Idlns, and the greater part of the fud used comes to this 
isolated s})ot from Le(^ds and NonnanVon,' 

In spite of the fact that flower-}K)ts are things which a^‘a 
needed in greats quantities all of uniform pattern, they are 
one of the few kinds of pottery in common use which can bnly 
be made by tlie method of hand-throwing. Twenty years 
ago experiments were made in producing them by machinery, 
but it was found that the day became too densel^^ welded, 
so that the pots were not sufficiently porous and plants would 
not live in them. There are therefore a few rura| potteries, 
generally of oW standing and often run on primitive lines, 
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Vhich produce them. One at Diss, near Wattisfield in 
flKiffolk, also makes pots of other kinds. There is said to be 
enough clay here to last another fifty years. Some of the 
f^hssex firms already mentioned also make flower-pots. In 
Essex, four miles from Waltham Cross, on the borders of 
Epping Forest, there is a pottery nearly a hundred years 
eld which turns out flower-pots and a few chimney-pots and 
drsfi^-pipes, and there are two .similar firm.s not far away, at 
Tottenhsm, on the borders of London and Middlesex, in 
a district which is now the o])posite of rural. Others are at 
Woodsidc, near Leiccst(.'r, at Sheffield, and at AVeston-super- 
Mare, and until four years ago flower-pots were made at 
brick woiiis near Northamjdon. 

A few .s^nall potteries were heard f»f which had recently 
been closeci. At Cranham, in GJoucestershire, there were 
imtil twelve years ago two potteries in the woods, making 
rough brown kitchen-ware — crocks, jugs, and pitchers — 
from local clay. At Stamford, in Lincolnshire, terra-cotta 
ware was formerly made where there is now only a brick and 
tile works. A small pottery works in Bishop Auckland 
(Durham), which was closed down in 11*13, seems to have 
been similar in character to some of the rural industries, 
although the dtstricl is an industrial one and j)roximity to 
the coal fields seems to have been the main factor in deciding 
the situation, a small scam of brick clay ])roviding the raw 
material. Karthenware and fire-clay ware were made on 
a small .scale and also brown wai'c — big bowls in wliich milk 
.stands for the cream to rise, and others bigger than these for 
the nuucis’ wives to bake their pie.s in. Otlun’ typical pro- 
duct.s were the huge fire-proof ba.sin.s in wliich broad was 
bakftd — known as ‘ punks ’ in Durham, ‘ jole.s ' in Stafl’ord- 
shire, and ‘ bowlcs ’ (rhyjning with fowis) in york.shirc. 

There are one or two potteries still in existence in industrial 
areas which are interesting becansci they retain miudi of the 
character of rural iiKhrstrics, although it is probable that 
before long they'wih* (dther die out or be developed on 
industrial lines. One of these is situated, appropriately 
enough, in a suburb of Sunderland kmjwii by the rural name 
of Sheepfolds. It was started in 184S by one man with about 
three workers. The clay w'as quarried on the spot — the 
river Ijank — and the present works are built in the old 
quanies, having been extended as tlu? clay was dug out. 
Quarrying has now come to an end , havmg reached the road 
and buUaings, but since the whole of Sunderland stands 
on a beiil' of clay, raw material can be obtained from any 
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excavations made in the city when new btaldiMs are puh' 
up. Proba}>ly the adjacent coal-fields originally determineid 
the site of this pottery, but all the fuel now used comes 
from Newcastle, the local coal not being suitable. Brown 
ware for household use is made here, aiid there is a similar 
firm at Millfields, another suburb of Sunderland. 

Another industrial pottery which is of interest from thjp. 
point of view of small industries is the Buskin facton? at 
Smethwick, near Cirmingham. Some of its glazes r\pcd Bring 
at a high temp(‘raturo and ware of this sort cannot be made 
economically in rural districts, but its exceedingly small 
scale and the fact tliat all th() w^are is made by hand brings 
it near to the country ])otteries in organization ant! interest. 

ii. The Cl(iy and (Is Trealmeni. 

Many of the great clay beds of Devonshii’e are under- 
ground, whence the clay is dug out by miners, as it is at 
Burtoii-in-Lonsdale. At Kingsteigiiton seventy men are 
employed in the mines. At Bovey Tracey the clay is worked 
both in quarries and underground. As it comes up from the 
mine the clay in Devonshire is sorted and then sold for the 
different purposes for which cacli kind is suitable. The 
quality of clay diifers very miuii and tlK‘ output of any 
pottery dependent on local supplies must be planned accord- 
ingly. Vor examj>lo, Die sjnall potteiy at Wattisiield sorts 
the clay found and used tluae into three grades. The kind 
known as ‘ best earth ' is used for meat pots, ‘ next quality ’ 
makes flower-pots, and ' third quality ‘ is only good enough 
for liricks. This firm has oceasionnIJy used Cornish white 
clay but it employs chielly the local red. Tliis is very good 
but rather deep, and sometimes has a great deal of iron in it. 
Although this does not atfect the actual quality of the clay 
for utilitarian purposes, it spoils its appearance, giving it 
a curious dark met al lie look w hich makes it unsuitable for 
meat pots, in vvliich a nic(^ apjjcaraf.ce is ru^cessary. For 
flow^er-pots, in which the colour is not of importance, this 
clay is excellent. ^ 

The prejiaration of clay is very important, in order to*got 
good results in the firing. Jt must be smooth for the thrower 
to work and of the same consistency throughout. ,, In the 
larger potteries of the south-western counties macliirfery is 
used for pi’eparing the clay in bulk. The same endues work 
the wheels and lathes and other appliances. If the clay is 
good, small quantities can be dealt with by hand. JRichard 
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oLunn, in his book on pottery, points out that it can be made 
from the clay from any brickyard, ‘provided this is first 
made into ‘‘ slip the name given to it when mixed with 
water to a smooth and creamy consistency and then passed 
through a sieve of phospJior gauze The following method 
is used in some of the large Devonshire potteries. The clay 
,|s dug from the site, heaped up to w^eather during the winter 
SO that the frost shall make it more friable, churned uj) with 
water bi^ machinery, shaken by hand through silk gauze and 
conducted by machinery to a [uess where tljc water is 
squeezed out, leaving it stiff enough to be shaped into balls 
and throwm on the wiieel . At (Jredi 1 on the throwT.r's assistant 
w^as seen to take up the clay in both hands and fling it down 
on to a board many times till it wais of the right consistency 
and moisture for the t hrow’cr. Tht^ state of moisture needed 
depends upon the use to wiiieli it is to be put. For big and 
heavy pots it must be stidVr tlian for small |)ieees, to pi'event 
them from sagging with theij* own weight before tliey are 
dry enougli for firing. Dig pots therefore mean harder work 
for the thrower, as the clay is stiffer to majiipulate. 

Most' of the ])otterics in th(3 south-western counties prepare 
the clay in theii’ works, but a hwv of the smaller ones 
preftn* to obtain it, ready for use, from bigge)’ firms. The 
system adcipted de])eti(ls upon th(‘ amount of ])re])aration 
need(id foi* the [)artieular material. VTrwood clay, for 
instance, nec'ds only to be put tlirough a press, if it has sand 
mixed in with it, in order to take out the gritthu^ss. This 
clay is not only used in the local potteries but is sold to others. 
In order to cheapen )>roduction for ihi^ ])oj>niar scented ware, 
one ])ottery used a different method of j>rc))a]’ing the clay, 
ln‘^tvad of b(‘ing made into sli[> it vs as rnerc^ly put through 
a pugging mill, worked by a li(»rsc, wkieh crushed the grit 
to powder. Idiis metliod :^u})plicd six throwers with clay 
for a week at a labour cost only lOx.. whereas £10 spent 
on ‘ slij)])ing ’ t*lay would only provide two men with material 
' for a few' days’ w^)«iv. ‘»Tlic roMilt of the c^hcapiT process was 
good enough for the cJieaf) orjiaments iiuidc^ by this firm, but 
the method is not nkable and dc})ends on tlu‘ qualif y of the 
cla;*, whilst roughness in the material su])plied to tJu‘ thrower 
makes his work more difiiculf . 

In a (gw ])otterics tlie ])r(^liminary preparation of the clay 
— tlKVgrinding and mixijig — is still cajTicd out by means of 
a very primitive pugging mill, turned by a horse, as at 
Verwooefi Wattislield, and Fakenham. in the pottery at 

* Richard Jjunn, Pottery. Cliapman and 
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Sheepfolds electric motors have recently been installed to* 
replace a gas engine for working both the pugging mill foe 
grinding the clay and also the wheels. At Burton-in^onsdale 
the engine now used to turn the three pottere’ wheels and 
the wheel used for ‘ jollying ’ and to work the pugging 
machine is practically the only innovation since the pottery 
was started a hundred years ago. Most of the Devo^ 
potteries have engines for this work. The foot lever ‘by 
means of which the thrower regulates the speed of the power- 
driven wheel is more easily controlled than was the boy who 
formerly turned it. Considerable saving in labour is also 
effected. In one pottery the use of the engine which works 
ten potters’ wheels and a number of lathes was said to save 
£15 a w'eek in labour at a cost of £1 in fuel. 

iii. The Craftsmen and their Work. 

The chief artist and craftsman of the typical small rural 
pottery is the thrower, who moulds the clay on Ms wheel into 
the form wMch it is, by its nature, fitted to take. The 
‘ body prepared from local clay, is in many cases hardly 
any finer than that used for flower-pots or bricks. The 
pots wMch are made must be adapted to the potentialities 
of the material, that is. they must be somewhat thick and 
bold of form ; the thrower’s problem is to get them light 
enough without sacrificing strength. ’J'he potter may modify 
his material by mixing it with clays imported from other 
districts, but the fewer ‘ foreign ’ ingredients he uses, the 
greater the economy. 1 u the large factories of the industrial 
districts the basis of the potter’s art is quite different ; here 
the chemist in his laboratoiy is the ma.ster craftsman, ftnd 
upon his skill in devising ‘ bodies ’ of compounded clays, 
suitable to the different kinds of ware to be made, depends 
much of the success of the industry. 

It is the process of hand -throwing, therefore, that gives 
distinctive character to tlic ware pVodiVced by the small 
rural pottery. Some of the rural firm.s, however, have 
introduced the mechanical j)rocesses — typical of the factoi^ 
industry — of lathe-turning and ‘ jollying ’. In some cases 
inexperienced or unskilful throwers arc employed to throw 
a rough shape which is fined down on a lathe, hut the 
character of a hand-thrown pot is thus lost and, so*far as 
appearance goes, the first shaping might as well have been 
done by a machine. The preliminary hand-throwing serves, 
however, to give the pot the durability of hand-weSued ware 
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and is thus useful in the case of the spirit jars mode at Burton* 
ift-Lonsdale, where the largest — holding from four to six 
gallons — are ‘ made rough ’ by the hand-thrower and finished 
by ‘ jollying If mechanical processes are used to such an 
extent that the advantages of hand-thrown ware are lost 
entirely the rural pottery may bo brought into disastrous 
oompetition with the big'factories of Staffordshire. 

ifeach thrower has an assistant who shapes the required 
quantity* of clay into a ball. In some potteries the clay is 
weighed to ensure uniformity in the bulk of every pot. The 
ball of clay is passed to the thrower, who tosses it into the 
centre of the potter’s wheel — a revolving disk — raising and 
pressing ft down again as the wheel turns, and gradually 
shaping iff with his hands. Sometimes he has one or two 
gauges — ^pieces of metal fixed so as to give, by their height 
above the surface of the wheel and the distance of their 
points from the centre, the exact height and width of the pot. 
But in watching many a thrower at his wheel one is struck 
by his skill in shaping the pot with only his hand and his 
ey^e to guide hun. Tlie pace of the wheel must be varied to 
accord with the potter’s work. It is sometimes turned by 
means of a large fly-wheel revolved by a girl or boy, who 
watches the potter and changes the pace to his order, some- 
times by a treadle worked by' the thrower himself, sometimes 
by mechanical power. 

Large heavy vessels arc the most difficult to throw. In 
making the Yorkshire ‘punks’, for exiimple, exact judge- 
ment is required on the part of the thrower to make the pot 
as thin as possible and yet strong enough, and skill and care 
are needed to lift the imracn.se vessel off the wheel without 
causing it to fall apart. 

In the jollying process clay may be spread on to a mould 
which gives the imicr contour of a saucer or bowl ; the mould 
is placed on a wheel, and a metal instrument pressed down 
upon it gives the outer contour. Another method, employed 
for making pudding hasins, is to .start with a Idmp of clay 
i{i the bottom of a hollow mould, working the clay with the 
hands to spread it up the sides of the mould as the wheel 
revblves, and then using a metal gauge to give the inner 
contour. This method does not give either the characteristic 
‘ hand-thrown ’ appearance or the superior strength of the 
ware which is moulded by the potter’s sensitive hands. 

When the pots have been shaped from the clay they must 
be stacked away to dry for a short time, after which they are 
ready fisrf the next process, that of firing — oi* baking — ^in the 
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kiln* To fire pottery correctly needs as much skill, of another' 
kind~caloalation and nice judgement — as to throw it weil 
and truly, and the firing has just as important an effect upon 
the quality of the finished ware. * 

The size and output of a pottery are to some extent 
governed by the capacity of the kiln, but this may be fired 
at more or less frequent intervals according to the output. 
The small pottery near Penrith kilns only once a fortnrght. 
At Burtondn-Lonsdale the three kilns are all fired each week, 
taking three days to fire and two to ciool. Twenty tons of 
coal are used here weekly. At Wattisfield the kiln burns 
from Tuesday night to Haturday morning and uses from 
two to three tons of coal bcsid(‘s tliirty faggots 'Vhich are 
put in towards the end. The coal has to come frou Notting- 
ham. At Waltham Al3bey there are two big furnaces and 
one small one ; (‘ach of the large ones is lighted once a week, 
burns for three days and cools for t\vo da\ s. Thousands of 
flower-pots are baked at one firing in eacli of the big kilns. 
Four tons of coal are used each tim(% the coal being caiied 
four miles from Waltham Cross station. The large kilns 
here are fitted inside, except for an alley from the entrance 
and a central space, with sIk'Ivos made of potbTy on wliich 
the pots are piled. The shelves last about a \ e.ar and remain 
in place until th(\v have to be renewed, oTity those in the 
centre having to be removed afU'r each firing. TIk^ heat 
ptusses up flues at the sides of th<' furnaec^s, winch are open at 
the top. Kiound the tops of the hu'gvv funiac^es arc built 
big attics with unglazed \\in<Jo\vs, where the pots are stacked 
to dry before filing. The fume.s which rise from the furnace 
pass away through the window o])enuigs, but they are 
enough to mak(‘ tlio place unhealthy to work in. The n.en 
only remain here a short time*, stacking the pots which they 
bring up. 

The kiln is brought gradually to the desired heat and then 
allowed to cool before the pots are taken out. Accidents 
in firing are not uncommon and the risk must bo taken into 
account when estimating costs. Tlu^re are nearly always 
some faulty pieces which must be sold as ‘ seconds and the 
whole kiln may l)e wrong. Th(? temperature differs according 
to the kind of ware to be fired. It needs skill and experience 
to fire a kiln, and the stoker has to know his kiln as a cook 
must know her oven. It also rocpiires skill to pack a kiln 
so that no space, and therefore no fuel, is wasted. In the 
first firing the pots can be put to touch one another but in 
the second — called in Devonshire ‘ firing a glost kiln ’ — they 
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^muBt be arranged so that paoh one is separate or the glaze 
^opld stick thera together as it melts. They are piled up 
with ' stilts ' — tiny crockery tripods — ^placed' between each 
layer, the whole packed in ‘ saggars ’—very large vessels 
also made of coarse potter5^ These are usually bought from 
Staffordshire, but a few of the Devon potteries make their 
(fwn. Broken crocks are one of the ingredients in a saggar, 
Whm big pots are fired, as at Verwood, no saggars are used, 
the pots4)eing built above one another. A few already fired 
are used as steps for the man as he packs the kiln, which he 
enters from al)ove. An old-fashioned way of paclcing was 
to put furze above each layer of pots and then slabs of clay ; 
by the tifile the furzc' is burj^t away the slabs are fired and 
serve as {D^litforms for Die pots resting on them. 

Pottery kilns in the s(Hlth-w(^st(Tn counties are fired with 
furze, wood, coal, or gas, and the kilns vary enormously in 
capacity and sha])e. One potter, who has a circular kiln, 
uses tliree-sided saggars witli rounded corners, so as to fit 
his kiln coni])actly : tlu*se arc made in the works. Some 
kilns, through bad ])1anning of the fines or other faults in 
construction, require niorc f)i(‘l in ]>rfq)ortion to their capacity 
than others. Kiln buildiiu^ is a spe(‘ia!ized industry, but even 
with a good kiln the liriiig needs to b(^ [danned in the light 
of scientific law a\ ledge and considerable (‘xperience. The 
waste of fuel (‘utailed in old-fashioned kilns unscientifically 
built may have ac'c^ountcd for the failure of some of the older 
potteries. 

The find used most commonly for firing kilns is coal, but 
gas gives more tvrtaiii re.sults, Tlic Truro p(»ttery is fired 
with furze on the top of a little coal. ‘ Liquid fire ’ — namely 
flatrfb — blazes to the top of the kiln and several feet above 
at the end of the firing. Tliis is a jirimitivo way of bringing 
the upper ])art iA tla^ kiln t.o a t(unjjerature as higli as the 
lower. At Verwood the kiln is fired with wood, and a brick 
, kiln on an estatci in Norfolk uses notiiiiig but faggots. 
A considerable saving of coal is effected in some kilns by 
^^hat is (‘ailed tlie circular piwess of firing. The top of the 
kiln is closed and f her(‘ arc' chimneys n{) the sides within the 
kiW. The heat jiasses up through them t o the roof, percolates 
down amongst the w^are and out tlirougli a fine at the bottom. 
Such /ifi arrangenumt is said to be an enormous saving of 
fuel as compared w ith the* old method of lettiUg the heat 
rise up through the kiln and pass out at the top. 

In packing the kiln for firing, >space is economized by using 
for big jn^are, instead of saggars, small rimm^kl pieces of fire- 
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brick shaped like the segment of a circle. Three of these 
being placed on the rim of one bowl support another bowl <3r 
pan inside it. Stacks of bowls can thus be fitted inside one 
another. The fire-brick is a good conductor and the kiln 
can be heated to a higher temperature than would be safe 
if the bowls supported one another. 

Pottery is baked either once or twice, according to ite 
nature a nd the use to which it is to be put. Plower-pot«j,"for 
example, are baked only once, in fact the porous natme of 
once- baked ware is in this case an essential quality of the 
finished article. Certain kinds of household crocks can also 
be finished in a single firing. Of this type are the bread pans 
and pitchers made at Verwood and Truro. Thes*;^' if glazed 
at all, are onlj'^ glazed inside, or else round the rijin by way 
of decoration. Most glazed w’are, how'cver, is coated with 
glaze after the first firing and then fired again. In this second 
firing the glaze melts and is fused with the body of the pot. 
Since the firing of a kiln is an expensive process, ware which 
is only once fired can be produced at a comparatively low cost. 

The scented ware which was being produced in consider- 
able quantities in some of the Dorset potteries in 1921 was 
baked only once and not glazed. The vases were therefore 
porous and quite useless for holding water. Some were 
decorated with ‘ slip ’, others with oil-paint or transfers, and 
handles of plaited raffia were added. These ornaments could 
be produced very cheaply. The shapes were of a kind which 
a bo}" could quickly leani to throw and the single firing was 
a great economy. The ware achieved popularity not because 
of its hand-thrown character, nor, indeed, on account of any 
artistic merit, but because it was inexpensive and novel. 

The Potters' Art Guild at Compton sells much of "its 
output in the form of once-baked, or ‘ biscuit ware, simply 
decorated with a colour wash and not baked a second time 
after the colouring. The rough surface of biscuit ware takes 
colour well and the effect is somewdiat like that of a dis- , 
tempered w'all. Bright colours arc used, cniefiy oranges and 
blues, and the vases made are attractive in appearance an/i 
cheap owing to the simplicity of the process. They are 
porous, however, and the colours run when they are washed. 
A little enamel paint on the bottom will render some of the 
vases sufficiently water-tight to be used for flowers. • ^ 

Small medallions of saints and martyrs are also made at 
Compton in the same manner, being painted an bright 
colours on a grey biscuit foundation. In this case, of course, 
the porous nature of the ware does not matter. ^ 
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' A ^at deal ci Devonshire ware is decorated before the 
first firing with ‘ dip ’ — clay in a creamy state — ^put on with 
a brush. The usum type of Aller Vale ware has a kind of 
incised decoration made by coating the body of red clay 
with white slip and scratching mottoes or designs in the 
outer coating so that the darker body shows through. 
Another favourite form of decoration is a picture of ships at 
sea'':^ade with washes of coloured clay. This is known as 
‘ Scandy ^ from a Scandinavian who introduced it some 
thirty years ago. Grotesques are also made from designs of 
the same date. 

The Barura ware relies for its effect mainly upon shape 
and colonx The larger pottery at Barnstaple has been in 
the hands ')f the same family for several generations and was 
well known some sixty years ago, when Devon pottery began 
to attract attention, for its ‘ coloured glazes and flowing 
and pulsating lines Even before that date it had been 
staged at the Great Exhibition of IS.'il. 

The firm at Rye is an example of an industry which con- 
tinues to do a good trade in characteristic local ware of 
a rather old-fashioned type. Brown glazed bowls and jars 
decorated with heavy bunches of flowering hops in green 
and yellow, or with green wheat ears, have been amongst 
its products since 1882. There is also the ‘ Sussex pig ’ 
with its inscription ‘ Won’t be druv ’. It divides into two 
parts, both head and body forming beer tankards, so that 
a man can truly say he has drunk ‘ a hogshead ’ of beer. 
This pottery also makes plain blue and green vases and bowls, 
and others with glazes of shot colouring, and some less 
meritorious curiosities, such as baskets of plaited clay and 
modelled clay pails and shoes. 

Many of the potteries whick make vases and other decora- 
tive ware also keep up a steady production of plain household 
ware, the trade in which is less liable to fluctuation. The 
close connexion of decorative work with the pixrely utilitarian 
pottery is valuable from an aesthetic point of view, for the 
traditional shapes — beautiful in their fitness folr purpose — 

the kitchen bowls and jugs influence the potter towards 
simplicity in what he is apt to distinguish as ‘ art work ’. 

Glaze for pottery is called in Devonshire ‘ glass ’, and is 
aotuaUy glass with other ingredients in it to make it fuse into 
the may and colour it. This fusion of all the component parts 
is the essence of pottery, and it is the absence of it in the 

* Professor Church, in a Lecture to the Society of Arts, quoted in The 
Fotter't ^ in Devonshire, J. Phillips. Devonshire Society, vol. xiii, 1 881. 
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Potters- Art Guild ware which gives rise to condemnation!^ 
from other potters. The potteries in the Torquay district 
'make their own glaze, as do also those at Barnstaple, where 
both bright and dark glazes arc produced. Many smdl 
potteries buy their glaze ready trmde, not considering it 
u'orth while to make it unless particular effects arc desired. 
Experience and some knowledge of chemistry are necessary 
in Older to obtain original effects with success. The out- 
standing feature of tlie Dicker pottery, in Sussex, js the use 
of special gla/(\s, the secret of which is carefully preserved. 
The Deal pottery j)i‘i(les itself oj) a very beautiful blue glaze, 
which easily goes wrong will) the vsligliest change of the clay 
used for the body. I’lie vases made in a braj^jeh of the 
encaustic t.ile works at Poole are covoj'cd with glai^^cs I’emark- 
able for beauty not only of colouring but also (ff surface, 
which look paiticularJy well in company with flowers. 

The })roporlion of nnskilltd iabouj* to throwers ntH>ded in 
a small potter\ vari(‘s a(‘cording to the nature and scale of 
the output. In many eases the men vary their work a good 
deal— sometimes even the throwers must be called in to help 
pack the kiln and even to stoke it. 

At tin' Waltham Abbey ilower-pot \Yorks about twenty- 
six men are employed, four of whom are throwers. Amongst 
the ten men employed at 81ieet)fo]ds tluux^ were three 1 hrowers 
in 1922, all of them elderly. The best, thrower was earn- 
ing £4 lO.S’. weekly, the men making tl)e largest pots being 
paid most highly. 'Die girls who work with the throwers, 
manipulating th(‘. clay and handing it to th(‘m, could earn 
up to 28fS'. a week (as compared with a ])re-war 14s\) : they 
are jiaid according to the men for w hom they work, the better 
throw’ers needing mcne skilkal and quicivcr girls. The w.agcs 
paid here, in an industrial flistrict, may not bt‘ indicative 
of the rates current in the rural south -wx‘steni counties, 
which are certainly lower tJian those current in Staffordsfiire. 
(See below’, page 147.) 

At Burton-in- Lonsdale tw'enty men vtux' emjiloyed in * 
1922, four skilled throwers among them. There w’ere no 
apprentices, but one* or two of tlie throwers were young men, 
not long out of their apprenticeship, Jt w-as easy at that 
time to get wxiiivcrs, as the closing of the fngleton collieries 
made laliour plentiful. The work of the Verwood pottery 
is carried on by eight men, including the proprietor, who 
superintends the business and teaches th(? learners, A small 
pottery in Truro emploj^s only three men, one being a thrower, 
and tW'O boys, one of whom turns the wheel. The Wettisfield 
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]f)ottery is owned by two l)rothers, one of whom works at the 
wheel. The other workers comprise an old man (also a 
skilled thrower), two younger men, and a boy to turn the 
wheel. One of the West Country firms is owned by two 
partners, one of whom, a thrower, works in the pottery, 
whilst the other, a painter, superintends unskilled workers 
in, the decorating shed. 

* S?^)ifcral of the larger Devonshire potteries making Rarum 
and Allei\ Vale ware enijiloy from forty to sixty workers. 
In the South Jtevon potterie>s varying types of oiganization 
are to be found, from the small old-fashioned works where 
boys and girls are emjiloyed to tnrn th(‘ potters’ wheels 
to the larger ones fnrnisi)ed with a quantity of modern 
machinery I Some of the latter seem to lx* at an awkward 
stage of develo])nient — still depending upon liand work for 
the most important processes and, indecxl, not large enough 
to carry out mass ])ro(]urtion (‘eonomicallv, and yet too large 
for the craftsman to have full scope for his pow(‘rs. 

A man can throw about two lumdixxj and eighty large 
liowau'-pots — fifteen inches high — in a day, or one thousand 
of the smallest si'/(* (about thre(‘ inel»es across tJic tof)). A 
very good thrower has bi^en known to ma kc* fourteen h undn^d 
of the latter in a nine-hour flay. { large heavy meat pots, 
holding aboiit a bush(‘l, ttu' potter makes forty in a day. 

In the })ottery itulustry, as in many others, there is a 
certain amount of controversy and disagreement eoneerning 
the time which should be serve<l in apprenticesliip. Tlio 
traditional seven years is still advo(;at(Hi by sovei'al firms, 
but it is difficult to find boys willing to serve for so long 
a period with nominal wages. Dtd'ore the war* boys began 
wfM’U at the A Her Vale f)ottei-v for :><v. (yd. or \s. a with 

little advaiKJC in wages for some time. 1^'or tiower-pot 
making, five' or six years' training is generally eonsidenxl 
by the older gfmeration to be nect\ssarv for profudency in 
making pots of all sizes up to the largest. At the Waltham 
* Abbey vorks in one of the four throwers was a boy of 
sevente<.‘n who had ))een working fur two or three years but 
c<5uld as yet only make the smaller pots. 

'She old throwers who served the full period of apprentice- 
ship are proud of their skill and vsoinewhat scornful of the 
youngei’ generation of craftsmen. A good thrower is an 
artist of a high order and some of the most beautiful pottery 
is made ^here the thrower himself is the designer. There 
is more scope for a thrower in the small potteries of the 
souther;;! counties than in industrial Staffordshire. 

3203.2 j 
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Some small potteries with little variety in their outputT 
were, when visited, being carried on successfully by the 
labour of boys and girls under the supervision and training 
of one or two skilled craftsmen, with unskilled men ‘to 
prepare the materia] and another man engaged to attend 
to the kiln when a l^atch w-as ready for firing. One boy 
throwc^r in a Dorset pottery in w'hich scented ware was made 
was said to be skilful in making some dozen different sJjiapCs 
after only a fortnight’s training and a few w'ceksj practice. 
A craftsman who is to produce tiow^er-])ots or brown kitchen 
ware, in which good workmanship and durability are of the 
utmost importance, would certainly need a longer training. 
The scented ware which was made so extensively in the 
Dorset potteries in 1021 w^as then enjoying ajj 4 )opularity 
wdiich could hardly be long-lived and it is doubtful whether 
the training and experience of the boys and girls employed 
to make it would lx* of much use to them when the decline 
of this vogue should make it necessary for them to turn to 
W'Ork of a different type. The old-fashioned craftsman w’ould 
l)e aide after his seven years’ apprenticeship to adapt his 
skill to making any kind of j:)ot. 

Undoubtedly there is in most girls and boys a good deal 
of latent talent which can easily, under good training, be 
turned to account in pottery w'ork and which is most easily 
develo})ed in youth. Girls are emjJoyed to decorate the 
beautiful ware made at Poole and in many other instances 
they have been found to he not only deft and quick 
with the brush but eaf)ahle of really good original decora- 
tive work. A diffieulty about the training of boys and girls 
in pottery— , as in other — w(*rk is that when once they attain 
to proficiency in one l)raneh of the craft — the making of 
a }x)t of one particular size and shape — they often prefer to 
conoeritrat(‘ on that in order to increase their speed and earn 
more money, rather than to continue their training and to 
become all-round craftsmen. The latter course, whilst 
causing them to earn less fluring their time of apprenticeship,' 
will fit them to earn a better and more certain livclilioocl 
in later life. Some employers have been met with who, 
impatient of this short-sighted view in some of the boys 
they have taken into their works, have giv(*n up any attempt 
to train them and have condemned the younger generation 
in sweeping terms. On the other hand, the fault sometimes 
lies with the employers, who, finding that it seiw^es them 
purpose well enough to employ a number of boys or young 
men who are able to make one or two kinds ol pottery 
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passably well, take no trouble to train them further. TIk* 
difficulty can only be overcome by the master craftsmen 
themselves ; a good teacher, a nnxn who tak(\s a deep interest 
ii/his craft and lias faith in liis jmpils, can arouse in them an 
enthusiasm for the details of the work and a willingness to 
learn which will help them to become skilled workers in 
their time. 

^Mafiy of the workers in the larger potteries of Devonshire 
are organ^ed with the Stafi'ordshire j^oiterv wor l^Ts. Wages 
in Devon are below the Staffordshire rates and there is 
a general opinion that they will nnnain so. In so far as there 
is any competition between the Devonshir(‘ industry and 
that of Stilfordshire the former, alrtn\dv handi(\apped by 
its remotenrss. would jirobably be knocked out of tlu^ running 
if it had to pay the same rate of wages as its rival. Moreover, 
the cost of living is of course lowc'r in Devon. 'The future 
prosjiect-s of thc^ \AV\st (fonntry ])otteries, how(‘vcr, s('om to 
depend rallier on their ability to produce distinctive hand- 
thrown ware than on their success in direct coin])etition 
with factory jiroducts. 

iv. The yiarkeiing of Poitery. 

The way in whic;h the out[>nt of a ]K)tterv is marketed 
depends upon the kind of ware produeod. Wliere household 
crocks — bread pans, meat jars, iiitc'hers, and bowls — are 
made by a small rural firm the* maikcT for them is a local 
one. The Truro and \Vattisfield jiotleries, for example, 
deliver their ware by motor- vans tr; retailers in towns within 
a radius of some thirty miles. In tliis way mwch expense 
is ar*oided. Not only is railway eaniage^ dear, but when 
goods are sent in this way ilmv is the additional carriage 
from the railway station to their destination. The goods 
have to be specially packed t-o travel by T‘ail and, moreover, 
there is less risk of i)reakage when tlu\v are sent by van all the 
‘way, as they are only liandled by the firm’s ow'n em])loyees, 
wdio understand the s[)(H‘ial can^ iKaaltnl. The rural pottery 
is\ 3 nal)led in f his way to find a good market in its own 
iran^'diate locality in spite of the eonipotitioti of the larger 
industrialized firms of Staffordshire, many of Avhich produce 
^honsehc:^ld ware of a similar kind, usually somewhaf. inferior 
in quality, and cheaper in price owing to the economy of 
mass pro(][uction. "These goods an* sent by rail to all parts 
of the coiintry. In one case it was said that, altliough the 
meat po^-s made by a rural firm cost in the first instance Gc/. 

L2 
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a gross more than those from Staffordshire, yet the locaf^ 
makers could sell all their output without difficulty in the 
neighbouring towns, to which they could deliver the ware 
by van. Another example of a local market for this kiftd 
of ware is found in the north of England, where the bread 
mugs (large covered jars l)ulging in the middle, rather 
similar to meat j)nts), mad(' at VVetheriggs, are sold in 
Penrith, Kendal, and a few tovms in Scotland. r * 

The most primitive method of mai-keting found at 
Verwood, where the household ware is hawked about the 
countryside togethei* witli the besoms which are another 
local product. This Verwood firm and s(‘veral others which 
produce both kitcluui crocks and also ‘ fancy lir; 5 »'^^s ' — vases 
and other decorab^l w'ar(‘— us(‘ two different ^nethods of 
marketing. Whilst tlie heaviei* and simpler goods an^ sold 
locally — at the eottages and farmhouses in the Veawood 
district — the lighter things are sent }>\ rail to retailers in 
more distant ])la(‘es. This is the oas(' with the output of 
the Truro and Dieker ])otteries, and when some distinctive 
ware is ])roduced, sucli as t he l.)ick(‘r ware, it may, on(‘e it has 
gained recognition, be sold to retaikus all over England. 
The difficulty in tliis case is for a new' mak(‘r to got his Tiame 
knowm. The showing of the w’are at handicraft exhibitions 
is useful and may lead to orders froir) mwv soui*e(*s. The 
Potters’ Art (Juild sells much of its output tlirough exhi- 
lutions, the medallions and smalku* vases — costing from 
2.S'. tk/. to — finding a rc'ady sale. The ordinary comnuu'cial 
travellers seem to be of little use in th(‘ cas(^ of new and 
original work, although some lyj)e of ware which takes the 
popular faivv and is cheap, such as th(‘ scented vases made 
in several Devon potteri(‘s, may be disposed of sneeesdally 
through this medium, even though tiie work is of poor 
quality. Quantities of scented ware wen* sold in 1921 to 
retailers at xsea-vside resorts and largt* orders for it were 
received from the colonif‘s. (.Vrtain ruj’al potters of a very 
different type from those who produce' the scented w^are,' 
namely the flower- pot makers, also find a general rather 
than a local market for their goods, supplying retailers lall 
over England, 

A stoneware industry in the remote village of Burton-in- 
Lonsdale (Yorkshin^), which is on a comparatively small, 
scale — it employs some twenty men — ha^s half a dozen'horses 
and carts continuously in use carting the oqtput, tW'O 
thousand to three thousand spirit and jam jars and stew 
dishes weekly, < to the station tlu'cc miles away carting 
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't)ack from it the ninety tons of coal used monthly. P^rom 
the station the goods have to be sent by juil to the^*e tailors, 
who comprise, so the manager dc(?lared, a ^ world-wide ' 
n^tirket. In spite of its disadvantageous situation, this firm 
s(*emed to be in a flourishing condition and it was said that 
the superiority of hand-thrown ware (such as that made 
hjjTe) o\er th(‘ ‘ jollied ’ ware of the industrial factories was 
ifnive^rsally recognized, and that the former could always 
cornmaiKba blotter ])rice and find a ready marked, meeting 
witJi hardly any eomjHdition from ware of similar quality. 
Certainly this was the only rural pottery visited which 
specialized in these particular goods. It is tlu' sole survivor 
ol four p(^t(‘ri(‘s wliich existed in the village, the others 
having faifd within the last twenty }'ears. The failure of 
two of them is ])ut dou m to the fael that tlu‘v ‘ cut onf‘ 
anotlier's throats \ comp(ding to reduce ])riees, whilst the 
third was given nj) owing to Mu^ difiieulty of obtainiTig labour 
during the war. 

V. ('hanteter and Devdopinenf of StnaJlJiural 
Potlcriis, 

The small rural ])otteries can In* rouglily classified as the 
flow’er-]>ot firms, those making h(>us<du)l(l ware, and those 
producing dec'oralive pottery or wliat are called in the trade 
‘ art goods In many eas(‘s thf‘ tvAo latter typess f)f output 
an* combiij(‘(l. Th(^ tlow’cr-pot making is often a branch of 
bri('k, tile, and drain-pipe making, Imt as these latter 
industries liave not Ixhmi hieluded in this survey, only the 
paij ,of the busijKvss (h'aJing with llow(‘r-])ots ticed be con- 
sidered. The actual making of these is more akin to other 
pott('ry work than to luiek-making but o\U'u n similar elay 
is used for the pots to tliat which is us(*d for bricks, and so 
the two are eonveiiieiitly manufactured sidv by side. 

* On the wdiol(‘ tlx^n* seems be a steady prospecT hu* the 
few' flower-])ot (inns which exist, at least until some satis- 
faiitory method of making tin* pots by nuichinery is discovered. 
In s^mie easc*s fiower-f)ot making is combined with the pro- 
duction of other kinds of pottery. A certain proportion of 
^the ela >4 used in most llower-pot works is ])robably suitable 
for making pottery of a simple and 7atlH‘j‘ heavy kind, such 
as household w are, aud t hiU'e might in .sojne eases be a possi- 
bility of developing this industry side by side with the other. 
A thrower wlio is already skilled in making flow'er-{>ots of 
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all sizes should be able, wdth little further training, to product 
other shapes. « 

The branch of the rural })<)ttery industry dealing witli 
hoiis(diold ware has, however, declined considerably durilig 
the last twenty years. The firm at Truro is the sole survivor 
of eighteen formerly at work in CorinvaJI, all producing 
kitchen crocks for local sale, and that at ^"eiwvood is the onjy 
one l(‘f t of eight which used to exist 1 fjore. In other disjtiiets 
several were heard of as having died out within the last ten 
years or so. To some extent this declim^ is due to the com- 
}>etition of the large linns of Staffordshire ajid other industrial 
(listriets, which send their wares far and wide, but it has 
been shown that a small rural pottery can, by^is method 
of distril)ution, ni(H‘i (Kunpetition successfull^V within its 
own immediate neighbourhood. The (‘omjK'titifm of cheap 
enamel w are, which has r(^[)Iaced ])()ttery for so many house- 
hold uses, must also be taken into account. Afiothcr factor is 
the gradual change in e(K)noinic conditions and in house- 
k(‘eping. Much of the hous(iioJd work in whifii pottery was 
used has been eliminated. The estublishiiKuit of bakeries 
wiiicii S('iKi their vans into the r<nnot(‘st \ illages is responsible 
for tlie cessation of tlx' demand for the Yorksliire ' ])unks \ 
the great jians in wiiich Im'ad w^as baked at lionu^, and tli^ 
use of se])arators has causc'd housewives to dispense w ith the 
big bowls in wiii(ii milk stood for tlie cream to rise. Alany 
other ty])C*s of (lain' and kitelien er(lciv^ are rapidly going 
out of common use and th<‘re is no chancre of any considerable 
revival (ff deinand for tlunn. The very large ])otterv bowels 
and jars must al\\a\> be ('ostly since tluy are ditheult to 
make and Iw^avy ami awkw'ard to transport, and wliei'C some 
land of big vessel is still ne(‘d('d, enaint‘l wan' oftcai pj’Qves 
to be a eheapf'r substitute and is lightt*r and therefore easier 
to handle, whilst there is jkj dangcT of breakage. 

Tben^ has been witlnii recent years a certain trcaid of taste 
tow^iids what is sometimes cal](‘d Uk* ‘ country cottage ’ 
style in ]>ottcuy, iis in furnitur(\ I’oilet ware and jugs, and 
jars and bowels for the table, iiiadt^ in simple slmpes, often 
modelled on the traditional patterns for household waiie, 
have achieved a go(xl deal of ])o])uJarity. This typ(‘ of evare 
is usually rather thick and heavy. Some jugs and bowls are 
only glazed inside, but other articles are covered w'itji glazes 
in very beautiful colourings. The firms wdiich make the 
old-fashioned bread pans, meat pots, milk bowds, and similar 
things are fitted for the production of this ‘ cottage ware’, 
and when the trade in the former shows signs of decline they 
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^might well turn their attention to varieties of coloured glazes 
a^id to new shapes and thus develop the industry in a ilirec- 
tion which seems to offer good ]>rospeets. When any change 
of this kind is made in the outj)ut of a pottery the question 
of marketing has to })e considered. A"ew wares may mean 
new customers and these may have to be reached through 
npw channels. A dealer who understood both th(^ limitations 
ftnd ^he capabilities of small rural firms and had a genuine 
interest ip their development could do much to help them. 
This is one of the many cases in whicli (jo-opf'ratiem between 
workers in the modern arts and <;rafts movement and the 
village craftsmen of the old tradition may be liolpful to both. 
Organizat%)iis such as the Rural Jn(lusti‘i(‘s Biu'eau and the 
Country Ijidustries Trading Soci(‘iy, as well as the various 
handicraft associations whicli organize exhibitions of work, 
can h(‘lp the older country firms to find new raarki'ts, can 
advise them as to mode^rn demands, and can jnit tliem in 
touch vith sources of teclmical knowledge. The newcomer 
amongst \ illagi* craftsmen (;an. ju his turn, learn much from 
the man Avhose handiw'ork (‘arries on an unbroken tradition 
from the* medit'val craft- workers. 

The ]X)tteries in tlie south-western counties w^liich w^erc 
^turning out the scented ware for w liieh there w^as a vogue in 
1921 wnv in the anomalous jiosition of small rural lirms 
prosjicring fiy llu^ mass ])ro(luetion of ehea]) goods w^liicli 
wTro pojiular not bec'ause of, but in spiti^ of, being hand- 
thrown. Th(‘ ham I ]>r<H5esses had been sim])lilicd to su(‘h 
an extent tliat the semi-skilled w-ork iie(*(led could be 
carried out by ]>ovs who were quickly trained. It is not 
often that a small firm fai* from an industrial district can 
copi^xde su(H*essfuIly in work of this kind wutii the large 
firms of Htalfordshire, and it is hardly likely that th(\\' have 
much chance of future dev(‘lopriH*nl along tlu*se linos. This 
ware was sold thi'ough the oj-dinary commercial middle- 
men, who would encourage a tii'in to jiroduee any article 
for w^hich there a largo demand, evcai if the demand is 
only a tem])oraTy one, for their iiitc‘j*(\-5t in the industry 
0‘!hly depends upon the ])j'ofit they caji mak(' from it-. Some 
of these firms which produced scented ware, antieiiiating 
a slumj) when the fashion should die out, w(ire preparing to 
produ(;o gkizi^d ware of other types, and at k*a-st one of them 
intended to make glaze in its own works. Tlu^ most hopeful 
feature of these potteries v\as that, Ixang tliemselves a new 
departure, th(\y wore in the handvS of men (w ei* on ilio outlook 
for ne^ ideas, wdio, if they were to study jiettcr models — 
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both old and modern work — and concentrate on producing^ 
the kind of ware for which the local clay and the organization 
of a small rural firm arc best suited, might become an im- 
portant new force in the industry. *’ 

In som(‘ of the Devon potteries the dilficulties of a stage 
of development between that of the small rural firm and the 
larger one* organized on factory lines were illustrated. When 
machinery is introduced it is often jiecessarv to inereasp*the 
output in order to utilize the ])ower economically. ^.There is 
then a danger that the character of the work may be lost. In 
some cas(\s one firm had copied the work of another and they 
then entered into competition to reduce prices, with the 
result that th(* standard of workmanship was Ic^^ered and 
the output ])egan to a}>])roximate to the cheaper kinds of 
factory ware. 

The small pott(‘rics are more likely to prosper by develop- 
ing to the utmost tlieir special characteristics — those whieh 
distinguish them from the larger industrial firms. Personal 
conta.(^t between th(‘ mastiu* craftsman aru) all the workers 
should ])e one of these ]>oints and it is one w Inch liel{)S to give 
distinction ami individualit.y to tlie wx)rk and methods. 
Some of the West(Vjunirv firms invite visitors to their work- 
shoj)S as a means of advertistunent and t bus caiTv on a certain 
amount of direct 7’ctail tra(l(\ Thougli tins practice has ])cen 
resented in some quarters as (‘ncroaching on the rights of 
the wholesaler, it succeeds in its object of arousing the 
interest of the jmblic and is partkuilarlv useliil in industries 
carried on near to f)leasur(‘ ri^sorts. Foi’ m(»st people any- 
thing which they have seen in course' ot' manufacture has 
an aaded aUraetion, and small 7*ural potteries might well 
ex})loit this fact to a greater (‘xtent. , ^ 

Another advantage (‘iijoyed by any small rural firm is 
that expeririKuital work is very easily canied out. W here the 
proportion of highly skilknl workers is a larg(‘ one and then" 
is scope for the exercise of individual talent, it is not difficult 
to vary tlie out])ut and t o try new* shapes or new^ glazeis. This ' 
should be valuable in keejnng the work alive and in prevent- 
ing it from sinking iiito tlu" rut of a to(> rigid routine. Tfe 
existence of small enterprises carried on l)y artists may hwe 
a stimulating influence upon otlier potteries in the vicinity. 

The fundamental difi'erence betwa'en the rural i)qtteries ^ 
and the large firms of the industrial distiiets iG that the Whole 
organization of the former centix^s around their use of local 
clay and its treatment by the thrower, while the others, 
having chosen proximity to their fuel rather than to their 
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^raw material, send for the latter to Cornwall and to places 
beyond the seas, and much of their art consists in the skilful 
blending of different ingredients. 

•Hand-throwing, the other essential point whicli dis- 
tinguishes the rural from the larger firms, is perliaps the key 
to the future development of the country potteries. This 
pyoccss is now practically extiriet in the Staffordshire firms, 
and gome throwers from the Midlands, having been supc^rseded 
there by ^machines, liave come south to Devon, where the 
craftsman can still find ojiportunity for individual work. 
The factory product is designed in the light of great 1 technical 
knowledge concerning ' bodies ' and glazes and thc^ action of 
firing u})c*i them ; it is earned out by the executive skill 
of perhap) dozens of workers, who are merc'iy ‘ liands ' 
working under exact direction. Tlie ])art ])layed by the 
chemist is as important as that playe(i by the artist and, 
except in the ease of a few sjK'cial ]>iee(*s of wan* produced 
not for the ordinary market but f(»r eoimoisseurs, t he part 
played by actual worki'rs is almost meehanicaf machinery 
being utiiiz(‘d to the gr{‘a.t(‘st possible extent. h\ the rural 
pottery, on the other Jiand, a great deal dejieiuls upon the 
thrower, particularly u])on liis ability to make his ]>(>ts as 
•^^yghi as ]M)s.sibl(.‘ vithout any saeriiice f)f strength and to 
finish the shajiing of the pot whilst it is on the wheel, dis- 
]>ensiiig with turning or any otlaa ‘ hdtling ' process which 
would wt‘aken the ])ot and destroy its ehaj'actei* and which 
also involves addil ional exiiense. In many causes the thrower 
himself is the designc]*. He is often unconscious of any 
artistic merit in his work. He knuws that it. is good of its 
kind and serves its purpose, but ‘ art ' is not a.^word That tie 
eopyects with good workmaiisfnp. He himself would class as 
‘art goods' anything for an ornanuMital [>ui*pose and which 
is decora t(‘d in any way — even tJie unglazed scent(Hl pots 
with paper coats of aj’ius gummed on to them and covered 
with varnish™ but not the simple pitcluTs and bowls \\ Inch are 
^ often the outconu^ of a much higlua* grade of craftsmanship. 
Students from the art school oftim go to watch tlu^ fVuro 
tirower at his w’ork, but he thouglit that tluar int(‘rest in it 
wa;^ merely due to the fact tliat it was * old fashion(‘d 

When tJ)e designer has a good sense of form and colour, 
work yf high quality can ofttm ])C pr(><lucr*d ])y the simplest 
^ meaiis. But tlie system of organization in the small pottcuies 
makes success dejn'iident upon the skill of all the workers 
and first of all upon that of tJjc thrower, tlie chief craftsman. 
There is at present a shortage of throwcu’s, and at the same 
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time there are a number of only semi-skilled boys and girls^ 
engaged in the industry, particularly in the south-westewi 
counties. The whole question of training is an important 
one. A worker in a small firm needs not only to be skill^^d 
in one process but at least to understand something of the 
whole course of manufacture from the preparation of the 
clay to the firing of the kiln. Where the number of workers 
is small it may often be necessary for a man to turn his Jiand 
to some other job than his own. In any case it is ynportant 
that, as the chief craftsmen grow old, some younger men 
should be trained by them and be ready to take their places 
in due course, for so much depends upon each worker and 
so little of the work is purely routine. The caatroller of 
the work — who is often both owner and mastcr-evaftsman — 
can only carry out his ideas adequately if all his men put not 
only their skill but their keen interest into the industry. If 
the manager pays too little attention to the training of the 
workers and concentrates all knowledge in himself, the 
method of production is bound to develop on industrial 
lines, thus bringing the firm into unequal competition with 
large factories. 

Art schools in Devon provide some opportunities for 
training in decorative work, but the potters themselves werfr^ 
inclined to condemn the teaching as unsuitable. In one 
case it was said that china painting was taught which was 
unrelated to work done in the local potteries. Another 
criticism was that, in one school, colour and design were 
sacrificed to mere quickness and deftness with the brush, 
yome potters, how ever, spoke with appreciation of the classes, 
Tnere scemsrto be need for closer co-ordination of the teach- 
ing with the work done by local firms, and the effects, of 
training will be short-lived unless students are taught not 
merely to copy, but to design for themselves and to under- 
stand the relation betw^een the finished article and the raw 
material of wdiich it is made. The manager of a Sussex 
pottery not only studies for himself the shape and colouring ' 
of museum specimens, but endeavours to widen the educa- 
tional value of his w^ork by inviting schools in the neighboul^ 
hood to bring parties of children round the works. ^ 

The future success of the small rural firms must depend 
upon the recognition, not only by the actual directors of^ 
and workers in the industry, but by all wh© are concerned 
with it, as teachers, dealers, or customers, of its essential 
difference from the Staffordshire industry. If each works 
along its own lines the question of competition will no]t arise. 
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vi. Glass Making. 

The manufacture of glass usually reaches too large a scale 
tft be considered rural, but some experiments in Cornwall and 
Devon have been investigated on account of their compara- 
tively small scale and local character. 

, Before the war a Yorkshire man opened glass works at 
HeP^e, near St. Ives (Cornwall), which were closed down 
during the war but reopened in 1921, and it chanced that 
a visit was paid to them on the very day that the first bottles 
were made. The raw material at the moment consisted of 
all the broken bottles which could be got from chemists, 
and amoiSgst the local chemists the firm hoped to find its 
market. Jit was expected that later on the sand of the 
neighbourhood, which is near the sea, would be utilized in 
making black glass for beer bottles. 

In bottle malcing a small lump of molten glass from the 
furnace is taken up at the end of a long tube through which 
the worker blows, thus hollowing out the glass as it begins 
to harden. The outer contour is given by pressing the bottle 
into a mould while the glas.s is .still soft. Croat skill is needed 
to carry out the whole process while the glass, which hardens 
^^apidly, is in a malleable condition. Even in 1921 boys wore 
being trained to blow the glass, and the employer said that 
those boys would soon earn £3 a week. It was expected 
that before long there would be as many as fifty workers 
of all sorts. Three hundred gross of bottles coukl be turned 
out from the furnace. At a time when numbers of lads were 
emigrating from Cornwall owing to the depression of the 
mining industry this new enterprise was opp^uneT* * 

•Xho Class Makers’ Trade Union had agreed to lot the 
venture be independent of union regulations for three years, 
after which time it was considered that the firm ought to bo 
sufficiently prosperous to be able to conform to the usual 
regulations regarding hours and wages which are made for 
the benefit of the employees. 

At Meldon, near Okehampton (Devon), there is rock from 
'Jrhich glass is made which is said to bo the strongest in the 
W(wld. The glass is green, black, and amethyst, none that 
is quite colourless having yet been produced. When the 
, distrifjt was visited water-power was being harnessed to work 
a mill for grinding the rock to powder for making the glass. 
The stope must be heated to thirteen hundred degrees 
Centigrade to make it fuse, and gas from tar and compressed 
air hefits the furnace for it. The manager was hojieful that 
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peat gas might become available from the Duchy peat set' 
near Bridestowe, not many miles away. The Duchy e>f 
Cornwall grants the right to quarry the stone, and there had 
been no trouble from commoners of Dartmoor. *' 

In order to teach the Engli.sh workers, some Belgians and 
Austrians had been employed. In 1921 there were about 
fifty workers, mostly boys, who earned from 21s. to 30^. 
a week. This was a few shillings more than the districl^J^tfi 
for boys, the higher amount being given to make up for the 
long walk from Okehampton, where they all lived. Great 
skill in throwing can sometimes be discovered among the 
workers and it provides scope for subsidiary arts at these 
glass factories. 
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LAPIDARY WORKERS 

Jel and Serpentine Cntters. 

The two small workshop industries of making ornaments 
from jet and serpentine arc somewhat similar in character. 
Both use a local material mined in the neighbourhood and 
in both caSes the material is worked up by hand into trinkets 
and other* small articles winch are sold to visitors in the 
districts where the material is found, although the worked 
jet is also sold to dealers for retail elsewhere. 

In the British Isles jet is mined only in the Whitby cliffs, 
where it has been worked for many hundreds of years — in 
fact it is said that the Phoenicians who came to England to 
trade with the ancient Britons used to ‘ barter beads for 
Whitby jet ’. A certain aniount of Spanish jet — which is 
declared by the Whitby craftsmen to be of inferior quality 
**''}-i8 imported in the rough state to be worked u)) in London. 
Except for this, Whitby supplies English towns and many 
foreign countries with all the jet for which they have a market. 

The mines at Whitby run inland from the face of the cliff, 
the jet being found in seams, as coal is. It is only mined now 
by individuals working independently, who generally have 
an agreement with the owner of the property to gym hyp 
a quarter of the proceeds. If a new mine i» openM and 
nothing is discovered the miner pays nothing. There is 
no indication of any failure of the supply. 

The methods of working up the jet have remained practi- 
cally the same through at least four or five generations. 
The introduction, by the largest firm, of motor power to turn 
*the wheels is the dnly innovation. Carving is done by means 
of a knife with a tiny blade, forged by a local smith ; it has 
t'^ be specially tempered for cutting jet and the smith must 
understand exactly what is required. Jet which is to be 
worked on the grindstone is first ‘ blocked up ’ with a chisel 
»from the rough lumps. Beads are turned on the lathe, being 
shaped with a ’chisel, and then drilled. The facets of the 
beads or, other ornaments are next ‘roughed out’ on the 
grindstone— the stone for which may be found on the beach 
and requires only to be dressed by a mason. The lead -mill 
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is next used, this being a wheel which removes the coarse^ 
marks of the grindstone. Then the jet is polished on ^ 

‘ polishing wheel ’ or * wood board ^ a revolving wooden wheel 
rubbed with roUen-stone. Another polishing wheel, wiUii 
cloth sides, is also used, and a brush. Incised patterns are 
made with the cutting wheel, which has a steel blade edge. 
This has to be tempered so that it will cut glass before ^t 
will cut jet, which is very hard. Home attempts are sajd t6 
.have been made to manufacture a substitute for jQt, but no 
substance of the same quality and hardness has been produced. 

The miners sell the raw jet in rough lumps to the jet 
ornament makers. A number of the latter are old men, with 
their own tools and workshops, who work as Ijheir own 
masters. In addition to these there are seven dliops, each 
with its own workroom employing two or three men. There 
is also one manufacturer on a larger scale who employs in 
his workshop eleven men, one boy, and three girls to thread 
beads and join up bracelets and so forth. The older men 
are generally skilled carvers as well as workers with the w^heel, 
and served their apprenticeship, some of four or five years, 
some of seven. Although the industry is prosperous there 
seem to be very few young workers or learners. Only one 
apprentice — in the largest workshop — was discovered. Larg^' 
carved cameos and flower brooches used to be very popular, 
and the carving of these was very skilled work, in fact a man 
had to have some special aptitude if he were to become very 
good at it. The present demand is chiefly for faceted beads, 
bracelets, and brooches, cut out on the grindstone and lead- 
rpill,^pd this work can be quickly learned. 

Skilled men were earning Is, hd, an hour in 1922 and the 
apprentice received £l a week and had one hour’s instruction 
each evening ; during the day he was employed on more or 
less unskilled work. The apprentice had been working for 
eleven months and was described as ‘ already getting handy 
Men who are trained turners or cabinet-makers sometimes 
take up jet w'orking and find it easy. » * 

Jet workers sell their produce in summer to the local shops, 
which rely chiefly on the custom of the summer visitoJ^, 
some being closed in winter. In the winter the worfved 
jet is sold to dealers in London, Birmingham, and other 
towns. The one manufacturer whose business is organized^ 
on a comparatively large scale works entiiely for export, 
three-quarters of his produce going to America, bqth North 
and South, and the rest to South Africa and other countries. 

There are said to have been fifteen hundred workers in 
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‘the industry only fifty years ago, and even fifteen years ago 
there were still about twenty shops, but of these only seven 
have survived. During the last ten years, however, the 
iifdustry has steadily improved and the still existing shops 
are said to be far more flourishing than the twenty ever 
were, for the extension of the export trade has restored 
prosperity to the industry. 

* Sfe*pentine oceurs in Cornwall, near the Lizard. It varies 
in colour yfSonie pieces being reddish, others green and others 
grey with veins of vivid green and pink. This industry is 
of much more recent origin than jet working, the possibilities 
latent in serpentine having been first perceived by the 
Prince Coi^ort, by whose .suggestion and encouragement the 
industry c? cutting, polishing, and setting the stone was 
developed. It is reported that the larger pieces of serpentine 
are now becoming rarer, although quantities of the smaller 
ones are still to be found. In some places small pieces of the 
stone can bo taken caway free of charge, but as a rule the 
stone-cutters have to pay for what they take. 

The industry is carried on chiefly by indt^pendont workers, 
but in Helston there are a few men employed by a firm. 'J’hc 
total number of cutters at work at the Lizard and in Helston 
Tjnot more than about a dozen. In Penzance one cutter was 
seen at work behind a jeweller’s shoj), and the work has also 
been done at St. Ives, but the stone is heavy to transport 
and is more economically worked up near the quarries. 

Serpentine is cut, shaped, and polished on a treadle lathe. 
No power machinery is used and it is said that, although 
with the larger pieces the treadle lathe involves harc^jjpr^ 
the method is sati.sfactory. The objects madi» are modm 
of tjie Eddystone Lighthouse, vases, inkpots, letter-weights, 
buttons, tiny barrels containing minute photographs of local 
views with a lens to magnify them, ‘ Cornish pasties ’ to wear 
on a chain, and other ornaments. The workers are guided 
in what they make by the size and shape of the pieces of 
T'aw stone on w'hieh tliey work. Most of the work is sold 
direct to the public by the workers, who show it in little 
gliJlss-fronted sheds, many of them attached to the work- 
shojis. The chief sale is among visitors who come to the 
district in the summer and like to take home the serpentine 
ornaments as souvenirs. During the winter the men are 
Kept busy re-stexsking their shops for the summer season. 

A similqiP weakness is inherent in both the jet and serpentine 
industries. Though the workmanship is skilled the taste in 
which iHi is carried out is not of a high order. The hat-pins. 
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brooches, and buttons made by the serpentine workers are' 
cemented on to cheap brass or tin mounts bought by the 
gross from Birmingham. These detract from the artistic 
value of what is made and result in trinkets of the type whidh 
are sold in cheap fancy shops. The industry has been 
exploited by a Birmingham ‘ stone-cutting ’ firm which 
supplies shops of this cla.ss. Serpentine needs very littjie 
setting but its beauty would be enhanced if it were spt il» 
silver, copper, or bronze, according to whether the prevailing 
colour in the stone were grey, green, or red. As regards jet, 
the simple faceted beads represent probably the most 
satisfactory method of working up this material but a great 
many commonplace ornaments are also made, tnd poorly 
mounted, for sale in cheap jewellery shops. Theiehief merit 
at present in the work both in jet and in serpentine is that 
it is done by hand and the men are well-trained and skilled. 



APPENDIX 


THE BRANDON FLINT KNAPPERS 

An industry which is probably the oldest in the British 
TSloS^-^nd is of interest chiefly for that reason, still exists at 
“ Brandon,„on the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk. This is 
flint knapping, which is carried on in much the same way 
to-day as in the neolithic age, although in the course of time 
the flints have been prepared for many different purposes. 
About thi;>e miles from Ling He.ath, wIktc the flints are 
now dug, ».re the circular shafts known as Grimes’ Graves, 
from which the prehistoric men dug their flints to be made 
into arrow-heads, knives, and fish-hooks. After the use of 
iron became general for weapons a?id edged tools, flints were 
still used for tinder lighters, and it is probable that the 
working of them never stopped. In KiBfi flint locks were 
introduced into tins British Army and the flint knapping 
industry bceaino an imi>ortant onci and flourished until 
1835, when flints wei’c su])erseded by percussion caps. Since 
'“■‘'hat time the industry has gradually declined, but there is 
still a certain demand for gun flints for use in the old-fashioned 
fire-arms which are su])j)lied to the natives of West Africa 
and the Gold (.'oast , who must be armed so that they may 
shoot game but whom it is politic to arm less efficiently than 
the representatives of the ruling race. 

In IStiS there were thirty-six flint knappers at work, not 
including the stone diggers ; in 1878 the numj^r haffThlffli 
tOat^enty-six, and there were teti diggers ; in there 
were only four men engaged in flint knapping, of whom at 
least one had an alternative occupation, and one old man 
digging the flints, who has been a digger since boyhood. 
There was a steady trade in gun flints until 1914, but the 
■Var caused an interruption. Some of the men were nei^dcd 
for other work and, although they have since returned to 
tieir industry, it is in a tlagging condition and the workers 
gavfi it as their opinion that it will probably die out. 

The work of the flint knappers is described in detail in the 
monograph written by Mr. S. B. J. Skertchly in 1875). He 
shows tJiat their tools and methods are based on those of 
their prehistoric forerunners, whereas the methods of the 
French foiappers, who were at work until recently, show 
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a complete break with tradition. The one-sided piok stilln 
used in England is a remarkable link with the neolithic man’s 
tools, for it is simply a replica of the deer’s antlers used By 
him. The French use an ordinary double-headed pick. The 
neolithic tool used for flaking was a smooth, oval pebble of 
quartz. Later, a slight notch was made on one or both sides 
to give a better grip, and later stUl holes were drilled through 
and a small handle inserted. The old English flaking haix\,mvt 
was identical in shape with this stone tool, but a Ffenoh 
hammer is now used. 

Flints have been knapped in modern times at Beer Head, 
in Devon, where a landslip on the cliffs disinterred a quantity 
of black flints ready to hand, and also at Glasgo^w, but the 
Brandon industry seems to be the only one now surviving. 

Ling Heath, where the fliut.s are dug, is a common about 
one hundred and sixty acres in extent, held in trust for the 
poor of the village of Brandon a couple of miles away. The 
heath is let by auction every seven years and is usually 
leased for the sake of the game by the owner of one of the 
neighbouring estates. The le.ssoe charges a groundage of 
la. lOd. for each ‘ jag ’ or cartload of flints which is taken 
away. A jag has been variously described as being about 
half a ton or one ton in weight. A jag which was weighed^ 
by Mr. Skertchly proved to be 13 cwt. 1 lb. Not more tha^i 
fifty or sixty tons of flint are now removed annually. At 
one time there were elaborate unwritten laws as to digging 
rights, but now' that only one digger is at work these have 
fallen into disuse. 

The digger sinks a shaft from thirty to seventy feet in 
^.•ptfcr’.vnd brings up the big flints, as he finds them, on his 
head. Thert- are three grades of flints — tope, walls, and 
floors — the first being of inferior quality. The flints are plied 
on the ground beside the shaft until a jag is collected, which 
is sold to the local flint knappers. Two days is the average 
time taken to bring up a jag, a pit yielding from two or three 
to four or five jags a week. The average time taken to sink., 
a shaft thirty feet deep is three weeks. In 1923 a jag was 
sold for 15«., the buyer pa 3 dng both groundage and carting. 

After the flints have been dug there are four procesfes 
of manufacture — drying, quartering, flaking, and knapping. 
The flints arc first dried before a fire to evaporate the 
moisture. The necessity for having them very drymakee#' 
the work unhealthy, the dusty particles which are thrown 
off in the other processes being inhaled by the workers. 

In the quartering process the knobbly flint is held on the 
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worker’s knee, placed so as to bring a flat or hollowed part 
into position for the quartering hammer. After a slight 
preliminary tapping a blow is given from the elbow, breaking 
the flint so as to leave an edge as square as possible from 
which to begin flaking. The next process, that of flaking, 
is thd^one which requires the most skill. It is the one process 
which is said to be carried out better to-day than in the 
lieoiithic age. As Mr. Skertchly says : ‘ The stone must be 
struck at^the proper angle, in the exact spot, with a certain 
force, and on^ given portion of the face, and all but the first 
of these elements vary with every flake.* The outer flakes 
struck fi^m the flint, called ‘ shives which show the white 
coating, waste. As these are removed the block takes 
on a roughly pyramidal form, from which the next series 
of flakes is cut. A perfect flake has a flat face, even edge, 
and parallel ribs all the way down. 

I’he last process, that of knapping, from which the whole 
industry takes its name, is the actual making of the gun 
flints from the flakes. Four kinds of iiints are now made, 
musket, carbine, horse pistol, and pocket pistol, whicli range 
from large to very small. The knapper takes the flake in 
his left hand, resting it on a small iron bar, and decides at 
a glance what kind of flint it will make. With the slender 
khapping hammer in liis right hand he taps the flake repeatedly 
with a movement from the wrist, first cutting it across and 
then striking pieces off to shape the flint and trim the edges. 
The whole process is carried out very rapidly, the knapper 
seeming to turn the flint without ceasing, and yet each blow 
falls exactly where it is needed. '^I'he tapping of the hammer 
is kept up continuously, light blows falling on 
bench (which in one case w^as made from a tree .^tump) whilst 
he is picking up a fresh flake. It is possible^ (io make several 
flints, sometimes four or five, from one flake, hut in practice 
only one is usually made, because the pieces of the flake which 
are struck off fly in all directions and the time which would 
spent in hunting for them would not be compensated 
for by the saving in flint. Although the knappers shape the 
fli^^ts with great accuracy and rapidity, authorities consider 
that modern Avorkmanship in the knapping process is not 
to fie compared with that of the neolithic man, whose even 
surface chipping of arrow-heads was a triumph of sldll. 

vary not orilj^ in size but in quality, and the number 
of flints which can be made from one jag varies from eight 
thousand' to twelve thousand. Mr. Skertchly mentions six 
thousand as the average number and says that a good jag 
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ha8 been known to yield eighteen thousand flints, including 
some of the smallest size. The finished flints represeijt 
only a very small proportion of the bulk of the raw material. 
For example, from the jag of thirteen hundredweight whiofi 
Mr. JSkertchly weighed, the total number of flints made 
(10,850) weighed only one hundredweight six stone. . 

The most skilful of the knappers now at work can make 
four hundred finished flints in an hour, but his speedy wd#* 
said to be exceptional. Another man makes fr^pi seven - 
hundred to eight hundred flakes, or about tjt^ree hundred 
hints, in the same time. Mr. Skertchly estimates the average 
number of flints made in a minute as eight, which, x present- 
ing four hundred and eighty in an hour if the pac^f was kept 
up, would s(‘em to indicate that the speed of the knappers 
at that time (1879) was greater than at present. 

The flints may be sold to a middleman in Brandon at 
from 56*. to 66. a thousand, according to quality, or direct 
to the gun manufacturers at from 96. to 126. a thousand. 
The advantage of selling to the middleman is that he will 
take the knapper’s whole output, so that the latter is sure 
of a regular weekly income, whereas the orders received from 
the gun manufacturers are irregular, and the knapper may 
be unlucky enough to have a large stock of flints of one 
particular size left on his hands for some time when thf 
demand is only for other sizes. 

yupj)osing that a knapper spends eight hours a week on 
the preliminary work, he might then make some 9,750 flakes 
in thirteen hours and in another thirty-two and a half hours 
would make 9,750 flints from these flakes. Thus, his output 
fifty-three and a half hours might sell for about 
£2 86, 96/. (a minimum price) to the middleman, or for as 
much as £4 17^^ 6rf. direct to the manufacturers, but from 
this must be deducted about £1 as the price of the jag, with 
groundage and carting. 

There is, of course, no j)ossibility of the revival or develop- 
ment of the flint knapping industry, which is already arp 
anachronism and is doomed to die out in the natural course 
of events. Although the industry is of considerable interest 
as a link with prehistoric times, its extinction cannot be 
regretted from the point of view of social reform owin£ to 
the fact that the work tends to engender consumption and 
diseases of the throat and chest. It is said that most'uf 
workers die from these causes. There does not seem to be 
any means of improving the conditions of the industry, for 
the flints can only be worked in a dry state and it is their 
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‘ dryness which causes the fine dust during the flaking and 
kpapping processes, which permeates the whole workshop. 
The supply of flint lock rifles to the natives of Africa is 
hhrdly an end of sufficient importance to justify the con- 
tinued employment of men in these unhealthy conditions. 

Fli^t knapping is in no way related to any other rural 
industry' except by the fact that a local cooper supports 
iain^elf by making the kegs in which the flints are packed 
to send a^g^ay. 



